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Preface 


In  1897,  when  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  received  the  bequest  of  fifteen  eifih-  7 
teenth-century  Dutch  tiles  depicting  biblical  subjects  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Graff,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  predicted  that  this  small  group  of  objects  \\()ul(i  |)r  ()\c  in 
time  to  have  been  the  modest  beginning  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  lai  gcsl  and  most 
comprehensive  collections  of  tiles  in  this  country.  This  Museum's  dedication  to  the 
exhibition  and  acquisition  of  the  decorative  arts  dates  to  its  founding  in  1876.  The 
collection  of  Dutch  furniture  and  objects  grew  steadily,  emphasized  by  the  purchase  in 
1928  of  a  fine  se\  enteenth-centun  period  room  from  a  house  in  Haarlem,  complete 
with  a  tiled  fireplace,  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  funds  from  Edward  W .  Bok.  The 
impetus  for  this  exhibition  and  its  accompanying  catalogue  came  from  a  wonderfully 
generous  succession  of  gifts,  beginning  in  1979.  from  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\  an  and  her 
son  Dr.  Anthony  .\.  B.  Gar\  an.  of  the  large  and  important  collection  of  tiles  acquired 
by  Francis  P.  Garvan  during  the  ig20s.  Anthony  Gar\  an's  concern  that  the  collection 
become  available  to  the  public  and  scholars  for  examination,  research,  and  sheer 
pleasure  has  greatly  enriched  this  Museum. 

Small  and  practical  in  format,  lending  themsehes  equally  well  to  the  bold  repeti- 
tion of  a  motif  (tulips,  for  example)  or  the  charming  variation  upon  a  theme  such  as 
children's  games.  Dutch  tiles  decorated  and  protected  houses  from  Amsterdam  to 
Djakarta.  In  the  study  of  their  imagen ,  later  generations  find  much  to  learn  about  the 
tastes,  beliefs,  fantasies,  and  amusements  of  those  resourceful  citizens  of  a  young  and 
enterprising  republic.  Influences  from  Italy,  China,  and  France  are  evident  in  the 
choice  of  colors  or  motifs  in  many  Dutch  tiles:  in  turn,  they  were  exported  around  the 
world  and  widely  copied  or  adapted  by  craftsmen  of  other  cultures. 

It  is  a  source  of  particular  pleasure  when  an  exhibition  and  its  catalogue  can  focus 
attention  on  a  little-known  aspect  of  the  Museum's  permanent  collections.  Initiated 
under  the  directorship  of  Jean  Sutherland  Boggs.  this  project  was  warmly  supported 
by  David  DuBon.  Curator  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Decorative  Arts.  It  has  been 
conceived  and  carried  out  with  devotion,  energy,  and  painstaking  attention  to  detail  by 
Ella  Schaap  as  Curatorial  Associate,  whose  years  of  thoughtful  work  for  this  Museum, 
both  on  this  exhibition  and  on  previous  projects,  deserve  our  heartfelt  thanks.  An 
important  part  of  this  endeavor  has  been  the  careful  investigation  and  treatment  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  tiles,  complementing  the  study  of  their  iconography  and  style. 
Andrew  Lins,  the  Museum's  Conservator  of  Decorative  Arts,  has  conducted  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  collection,  and  his  observations  form  a  valuable  addition  to  this  cata- 
logue while  the  results  of  the  treatment  enable  the  tiles  to  be  presented  in  both 
handsome  and  sturdy  condition.  It  is  not  possible  to  mention  here  all  those  members 
of  the  Museum  staff,  both  temporan  and  permanent,  whose  hard  work  deserves 
praise,  but  the  Publications  and  Special  Exhibitions  departments,  as  well  as  the  many 
project  assistants  working  with  Andrew  Lins  and  Ella  Schaap,  made  this  a  truly 
collaborative  effort.  The  participation  of  scholars  and  colleagues  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Netherlands  has  been  essential  to  the  exhibition,  and  we  are  particu- 
larly grateful  to  Jan  Daniel  van  Dam,  Curator  of  European  Ceramics  of  the  Museum 
het  Princessehof  in  Leeuwarden,  and  Pieter  Jan  Tichelaar  for  their  contributions  to 
this  catalogue.  Dr.  James  Tanis,  Director  of  Libraries  and  Professor  of  History  at  Bryn 


Mavvr  College,  has  been  of  great  assistaiiee  in  his  thoughtful  re\  ie\v  of  the  project  at 
se\eral  stages. 

One  important  aspect  of  the  exhibition  is  the  presentation  of  the  tiles  in  context, 
both  iconographic  and  domestic,  and  we  owe  our  warm  thanks  to  the  lenders  of 
comparative  objects:  prints  which  pro\  ided  models  for  tile  images,  a  tile  order  book 
and  tools  for  their  making,  and  handsome  examples  of  the  furniture  w  hich  might  have 
occupied  the  rooms  thev  decorated. 

The  Museum  is  enormously  grateful  to  the  remarkable  combination  of  resources 
w  hich  brought  this  project  to  realization.  As  it  has  done  for  a  sequence  of  our  most 
significant  exhibitions.  The  Pew  Memorial  Trust  provided  substantial  funding,  particu- 
larly in  the  crucial  initial  phases.  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  generous 
private  donors,  and  a  gift  from  the  W  omen's  Committee  of  the  Museum  helped  to 
support  the  time-consuming  conservation  and  research.  A  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  assured  that  both  exhibition  and  catalogue  could  be 
carried  out  on  the  scale  and  w  ith  the  detail  warranted  by  the  material,  so  much  of  it 
previously  unpublished.  This  exhibition  coincides  with  another  Museum  project, 
"Masters  of  Seventeenth-Century  Dutch  Genre  Painting,"  and  together  they  offer  a 
unique  view  of  two  profoundly  characteristic  aspects  of  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
Netherlands  in  its  proverbial  Golden  Age.  Without  the  extremely  generous  support  of 
Mobil  Corporation,  with  a  major  grant  to  both  exhibitions,  their  simultaneous  presen- 
tation would  not  have  been  possible. 


Anne  dTlarnoncourt 

The  George  D.  Widener  Director 


Foreword 


If  collecting  is  a  disease,  my  father,  Francis  P.  Gar\  an,  had  contracted  it  hy  the  time  he 
entered  Yale  College  in  1893.  ^  photograph  of  his  college  room  shows  it  filled  with 
furniture,  artifacts,  and  curiously,  a  large  chromolithograph  of  the  German  emperor. 
These  acquisitions  had  been  made  at  the  cost  of  ha\  ing  his  East  Hartford  (Connecti- 
cut) cache  of  personal  boyhood  memorabilia  ''cleaned  up"  1)\  his  sister  Geneviex  e,  an 
affront  he  recalled  often  in  later  life. 

After  the  completion  of  his  legal  studies,  he  entered  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
York.  He  was  proficient  at  criminal  prosecution,  and  he  gained  a  reputation  for  it.  His 
prosecution  of  Harry  K.  Thaw  for  the  murder  of  the  architect  Stanford  \\  hitc  was 
perhaps  his  most  notorious  case  before  \\  orld  W  ar  I;  his  defense  of  the  Chemical 
Foundation,  his  most  notable  achievement  after  the  war.  In  1900  he  became  an 
assistant  district  attorney,  and  from  1902  he  served  under  W  illiam  Travers  Jerome.  An 
energetic  patrician  some  twenty  years  my  father's  senior,  Jerome  had  been  elected  on 
a  reform  platform.  Although  almost  forgotten  today,  he  was  a  highly  regarded  leader, 
not  only  by  the  popular  press  but  also  by  a  select  group  of  w  ealthy  and  gifted  men, 
including  Harn  Whitney,  his  brother  Payne  \\  hitney,  the  writer  Finley  Peter  Dunne 
(Mr.  Dooley),  architects  Thomas  Hastings  and  Stanford  W  hite,  the  publisher  Robert 
Collier,  and  the  artist  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  Jerome  intioduced  my  father  into  this 
illustrious  circle.  Together  with  some  others,  less  well  known,  the  group  founded  a 
luncheon  club  called  the  Meeting  House,  wliich  met  in  a  brow  nstone  house  at  1 59 
East  Forty-fifth  Street  in  New  York. 

Unlike  the  University  Club  and  most  other  social  clubs  in  New  York  at  that  time, 
the  Meeting  House  brought  together  an  interesting  and  diverse  group  of  men  w  ho 
were  actively  involved  in  the  arts.  Some  were  creators,  some  were  collectors,  and  all 
were  committed  to  encouraging  patronage.  Their  definition  of  the  arts  was  broad  and 
included  the  varied  w  ork  of  many  of  their  contemporaries,  such  artists  as  John  Sloan 
and  Jerome  Meyers  and  illustrators  as  James  Montgomery  Flagg,  N.  C.  W  yeth,  Howard 
Pyle,  and  Maxfield  Parrish.  The  literati  were  also  included,  and  many  of  the  club's 
members,  like  Finley  Peter  Dunne  and  Thomas  Hastings,  well-known  leaders  in  their 
professions,  were  also  extraordinarily  well-read  and  w  itt>  figures. 

My  father  quickly  became  one  of  this  circle  and  w  as  their  equal  in  enthusiasm  for 
the  arts  and  for  wit  at  table;  his  associations  with  the  Meeting  House  surely  influenced 
the  course  of  his  life  and  inspired  his  collecting.  He  and  Peter  Dunne  became  lifelong 
friends — my  father  named  his  third  son  after  him.  Our  family  life  was  centered  on 
Long  Island,  where  my  father  purchased  a  large,  rambling  house  on  property  neigh- 
boring his  great  friend  Payne  W  hitney.  He  visited  Robert  Collier  in  the  Adirondacks  at 
Raquette  Lake  and  shortly  thereafter  purchased  Kamp  Kill  Rare  from  Timothy  W  ood- 
ruff, the  former  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York. 

In  the  mid  1930s,  when  all  the  members  w  ere  aging  and  the  decision  was  made  to 
disband  the  club,  Francis  Garvan  pensioned  the  steward  and  removed  the  mantelpiece 
from  the  main  room  to  his  office  at  640  Madison  Avenue.  The  importance  of  his 
association  with  the  Meeting  House  group  and  their  inftuence  on  him  as  a  patron  of 
the  arts  can  be  seen  in  his  portrait  painted  in  1936  by  Augustus  \  incent  Tack  (now  at 
Yale),  which  shows  him  leaning  on  that  mantelpiece,  which  held  a  two-handled  silver 


cup  made  in  early  New  England  (now  also  at  Yale).  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  in 
1910,  the  Meeting  House  group  commissioned,  inscribed  with  their  signatures,  and 
presented  to  him  a  similar  grand  silver  cup.  Maxfield  Farrish's  painting  Pirates  in  the 
Inn,  bearing  the  motto  "Quod  et  demonstrandum,"  which  hung  in  the  Meeting  House 
o\  er  that  mantel,  was  installed  in  his  office  in  the  same  position  and  appears  promi- 
nently in  his  three-quarter  length  portrait. 

The  Meeting  House  luncheons  certainly  must  have  sharpened,  if  not  directed,  my 
father's  tendencies  toward  collecting,  and  his  work  in  the  law,  especially  as  district 
attorney,  definitely  shaped  his  method  of  collecting.  Beginning  with  a  George  I  mahog- 
any-framed settee,  he  proceeded  to  delve  deeply  and  widely  into  the  fields  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  furniture,  English,  Irish,  and  American  silver,  pewter,  portrait  prints, 
coins,  sporting  art,  Dutch  tiles,  hand  tools,  illustrated  English  books,  the  works  of  Irish 
painters  and  authors,  American  and  Oriental  textiles,  and  porcelain  and  ceramics  from 
England  and  America.  Like  a  detective,  he  defined  at  the  outset  the  narrow  bounda- 
ries of  the  evidence.  Next,  w  ithin  those  limits,  he  bought  extensively,  preferably  at 
public  auction  and,  where  possible,  whole  collections.  In  this  way  he  avoided  or 
reduced  his  personal  bias  and  preferences.  His  purchases  were  promptly  catalogued, 
photographed,  and  reviewed  for  authenticity.  The  result  was  that  an  extensive  cura- 
torial-type archive  developed  for  his  complete  holdings.  In  addition,  and  unusual  for 
collectors  active  at  the  time,  he  kept  all  correlative  information  about  the  collections 
and  objects,  including  correspondence  with  owners  and  dealers.  Thus,  most  objects 
were  documented,  and  his  collections  were  surrounded  with  evidence  forming  a 
"dossier" — better  known  as  a  legal  method  than  an  art-historical  one. 

Thus,  when  in  1927-28  Francis  Garvan  was  beset  with  diabetes  and  tuberculosis, 
he  was  able  to  review  his  collections  systematically:  silver  with  Edward  Alfred  Jones, 
the  leading  English  silver  and  furniture  authority  at  the  time;  American  furniture  with 
Richard  T.  H.  Halsey,  collector  and  author  of  the  first  handbook  of  the  American  Wing 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  and  all  holdings  with  John  Marshall  Phillips,  who 
later  became  curator  of  the  collections  given  to  Yale  University  in  1931  in  honor  of  his 
wife  Mabel  Brady  Garvan. 

Parts  of  the  Garvan  Dutch  tile  collection  were  probably  purchased  first  for  decora- 
tive use.  By  1925  my  father  had  plans  to  install  Dutch  and  Flemish  tiles  extensively  for 
fireplace  surrounds  in  his  Long  Island  and  Mill  Brook  houses.  Then,  in  1927,  obviously 
intrigued  by  the  pictorial  variations  and  charming  painted  subject  matter,  such  as  the 
sets  of  children's  games,  fanciful  sea  creatures,  and  soldiers  bearing  arms,  he  began  to 
collect  tiles  more  seriously,  purchasing  widely  at  auctions.  When  the  enormous  Eelco 
M.  Vis  collection  partially  failed  to  make  its  reserves  at  the  sale  in  New  York  in  1927, 
he  purchased  many  lots  after  the  sale.  Thus  the  Vis  collection  became  the  core  for 
what  eventually  developed  into  an  encyclopedic  assemblage  of  Dutch  tiles.  It  con- 
tained both  a  broad  representation  of  types  and  specialized  groupings  of  the  highest 
quality.  This  purchase  gave  him  the  artistic  equivalent  of  a  legal  dossier.  Although  he 
may  hav  e  first  been  interested  in  the  quantity  of  tiles  offered  in  the  Vis  collection 
because  he  was  planning  to  build  a  new  house  on  Long  Island,  by  this  time  his 
interest  in  the  individual  and  groups  of  objects  that  he  had  collected  had  sharpened. 


and  the  preser\  atioii  ()f'\vhole  units  of  material  beeame  a  primai">  fioal. 

The  conservation,  exhibition,  and  pubhcalion  of  these  little  \\()i-ks  of  art  on  ce- 
ramic tiles  by  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  are  very  welcome.  Standing!  directlx  on 
the  boundary  between  \ernacular  and  stxlish  art,  handcrafted  but  |)roduced  in  fireat 
numbers,  tiles  have  been  generally  nc^Hcc  tcd  as  serious  w  orks  of  art  except  in  the 
regions  of  their  origin.  It  has  been  m>  |)ri\ilege  for  many  years  to  use  part  of  this 
collection  for  teaching  and  artifact  anal\sis.  Dutch  tiles  not  onl>  record  the  games, 
emblems,  and  crafts  of  the  country  side,  the>  also  reflect  major  schools  of  painting, 
drawing,  and  engraving,  ^ow  a  measure  of  certainty  is  being  introduced  into  what  has 
been  largely  a  random  and  intuitive  area  of  study.  Like  an  unused  dossier,  Francis  P. 
Ganan's  Dutch  tile  collection  has  remained  complete  but  relatixely  unexplored.  As  a 
recent  accession  into  the  collections  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  his  long-term 
objectives  for  this  collection  have  been  reached.  It  is  finally  available  to  be  enjoNcd 
and  studied  as  an  entity  or  in  small  units;  it  is  evidence  and  it  is  art. 

Anthony  N.  B.  Cjar\  an 
University  of  Penns\  1\  ania 
1984  ' 


Author's  Note  and  Acknowledgments 


The  hi^h  standard  of  craftsmaiisliip  attained  in  tlie  Low  Countries  in  the  se\  enteenth 
eentur\  is  reflected  in  the  e\tensi\  e  de\  elopment  of  tiles  made  for  interior  decoration. 
Because  the  excellent  and  \alual)le  hooks  on  Dutch  tiles  written  hy  a  previous  fjenera- 
tion  of  museum  curators  and  collectors  ha\  e  been  lon^  out  ol' print,  the  time  has  come 
to  describe  the  subject  anew.  We  lia\e  chosen  to  approach  the  topic  from  both  a 
thematic  and  a  chi'onolofiical  \  iew  i)()int.  This  firoupin^  reflects,  however,  the  twen- 
tieth-century art  historian's  predilection  toward  classification,  and  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  the  se\  enteenth-century  disposition  of  tiles,  which  made  no  attempt  to 
match  subjects.  Mere  chronological  grouping  is  pointless  in  this  ease,  where  the 
sequential  adoption  of  the  successes  of  one  workshop  by  another  was  so  widespread 
that  dating  of  tiles  within  decades  becomes  hazardous.  Similarly,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ascribe  tiles  to  a  specific  workshop.  Tiles  with  similar  decorati\e  ornaments  were 
made  in  more  than  one  workshop  in  numerous  to\\  ns,  and  ma\  ha\  e  remained  in 
production  for  a  decade  or  tw  o  until  a  change  in  fashion  dictated  the  adoption  of  new 
patterns.  As  the  town  of  Delft  w  as  neither  the  oldest  production  center  nor  the  most 
prolific,  the  term  "Delft  tiles" — so  often  heard — is  a  misnomer,  and  has  not  been  used 
in  these  pages.  Tow  ns  other  than  Delft,  such  as  Haarlem,  Rotterdam,  Dordrecht, 
Hoorn,  Amsterdam,  Gouda,  Enkhuizen,  Harlingen,  and  Makkum,  had  active  tileworks. 
All  except  the  last  two  are  situated  in  such  close  proximity  that  the  distance  between 
the  most  northerly  and  the  most  southerly  is  no  more  than  seventy  miles. 

Tiles,  a  mass-produced  folk  art,  are  decorated  with  simple  lines  and  a  few  strong 
colors — yellow,  orange,  blue,  green,  or  purple.  The  number  of  variations,  however,  is 
extensive,  which  can  be  explained  by  the  large  mnnber  of  competiti\  e  workshops  who 
created  distinct  versions  of  fashionable  designs,  and  the  minute  differences  of  the 
work  of  each  craftsman  in  a  tileworks,  which  continued  selling  a  popular  pattern. 
These  variations  cause  difficulties  for  a  museum  in  composing  panels  of  tiles  for 
exhibition;  originally,  the  tiles  would  have  been  produced  as  a  unit  without  variation, 
but  in  this  collection,  which  has  been  assembled  over  a  period  of  almost  a  century 
from  a  dozen  separate  sources,  tiles  from  different  workshops  and  dates  have  been 
combined  to  form  meaningful  overall  design  units. 

Depictions  in  woodcuts  and  engravings  and  on  tiles  are  closely  related.  Subjects 
displayed  on  tiles,  such  as  animals,  flowers,  biblical  scenes,  tradesmen,  and  ships, 
were  adapted  from  prints,  which  were  ubiquitous  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  design 
from  a  print  could  often  serve  for  a  series  of  tiles,  and  be  used  thousands  of  times 
w  ithout  the  fear  of  repetitiousness  that  twentieth-century  artists  might  experience.  As 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  ornamental  books  like  those  used  by  craftsmen 
in  such  other  trades  as  furniture  carving,  textiles,  and  siher  did  not  play  a  role  in  tile 
decoration,  nor  were  pictures  taken  directly  from  nature,  except  by  a  very  few,  most 
skillful,  tile  painters.  More  often,  motifs  were  handed  down  through  family  members 
or  adopted  from  other  tiles.  The  same  pictures  occur  repeatedly  surrounded  by  differ- 
ent frames  or  corner  motifs. 

As  a  rule,  tiles  bear  no  signatures.  Those  that  when  conjoined,  constitute  a  tile 
picture  are  numbered  on  the  back  to  facilitate  the  composing  of  a  picture  consisting  of 
multiple  rows  of  tiles.  Some  tiles,  howe\  er,  bear  an  initial  of  sorts,  whose  importance 


has  not  yet  become  clear,  but  one  supposition  is  that  these  may  relate  to  factory 
orders.  ^^  here  the  back  of  a  tile  is  other  than  blank,  a  photograph  has  been  inchided 
to  facilitate  further  research.  Similarly,  the  results  of  the  e\tensi\  e  analyses  performed 
by  the  Conser\ation  Department  under  Andrew  Lins  appear  with  his  technical  note. 

An  example  of  virtuall>  all  of  the  early  Dutcii  tiles  discussed  in  the  following 
pages  can  also  be  found  in  the  fireplace  of  the  Museum's  se\  enteenth-centur>  room 
from  a  house  in  Het  Scheepjc.  a  brc\\cr\  complex  in  Haarlem.  Only  some  rare  types, 
such  as  the  Roman  soldiers  or  the  ships  firing  guns  simultaneously  from  port  and 
starboard,  are  not  represented  there.  The  collection  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
is  quite  representative  of  Dutch  tiles,  and  particularix  strong  for  those  made  between 
1580  and  1680.  Insofar  as  tiles  function  as  a  mass-produced  art,  it  is  our  hope  that  this 
volume  can  serve  as  a  general  reference  tool  for  use  by  other  collectors. 


During  the  four  and  a  half  years  in  w  hich  this  catalogue  grew  from  an  intimidating 
job  of  documentation  into  a  major  publication  and  exhibition,  I  ha\  e  receix  ed  exten- 
sive support  and  assistance,  w  hich  transformed  what  could  have  been  a  formidable 
effort  into  a  fascinating  and  satisfying  challenge.  Therefore,  1  must  thank  Jean  Suther- 
land Boggs,  w  hose  initial  support  made  this  exhibition  possible,  Anne  d'Harnoncourt, 
whose  continuing  encouragement  has  seen  this  project  realized,  and  David  DuBon, 
who  suggested  I  take  on  this  project. 

1  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  co-authors  in  the  ^etherlan(ls.  Jan  Daniel 
van  Dam  and  Pieter  Jan  Tichelaar,  for  their  essays,  guidance,  and  insights.  Jan  Pluis, 
the  foremost  expert  on  biblical  tiles  and  the  first  person  to  relate  the  tiles  depicting 
animals  and  games  to  their  print  sources,  deser\es  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  generously 
sharing  his  knowledge  with  me.  For  their  in\aluable  reseaich.  wilting,  and  editorial 
assistance,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  late  Robert  Chambei  s.  Mai  jorie  Lee  Hendrix, 
Judith  Maslin,  Joan  Pierpoline,  and  Ana  Troncoso.  1  am  deepl\  grateful  to  Jaun\s  Tanis 
for  his  constructive  criticisms  and  for  insuring  the  historical  accurac\  of  the  manu- 
script. Gary  Schwartz  is  gratefully  acknow  ledged  for  the  translation  of  Mr.  \an  Dam's 
essay. 

The  following  people  made  enthusiastic  and  \ersatile  efforts  in  the  dail\  re(|uire- 
ments  of  exhibition  planning.  Mary  Anne  Dutt  Justice,  with  infinite  patience,  arranged 
and  rearranged  all  the  tile  panels,  coordinated  photography,  and  also  gcncrousiN  lent 
her  expertise  in  selecting  decorative  arts  and  furniture  for  the  exhibition.  W  hilc 
handling  the  organizational  details  of  the  exhibition.  Martha  Small  e\pertl\  coordi- 
nated all  correspondence  involved  in  securing  the  loans  of  prints,  furniture,  and 
illustrations  for  the  catalogue.  In  the  Museum  librarx.  Barbara  Sew  and  C^arol  I  Ionian 
secured  the  many  publications  a\ailable  only  in  the  .\etherlands,  without  \\hich  re- 
search w  ould  ha\  e  been  se\  erely  hampered.  Katherine  Butler  w  rote  and  organized  the 
myriad  labels  for  the  exhibition  and  Tara  Robinson  designed  the  handsome  installa- 
tion. 


Kxhihitioii  oftho  tiles  would  not  ha\e  been  possible  Nvithout  the  unflafifiinfj:  efforts 
of  tlu>  followinfi  nienibers  of  the  (^onsen  ation  Department,  who  under  the  supei\  ision 
of  \larifiene  ButicM-  and  the  skillful  fjuidanee  of  Andrew  Lins,  eleaned,  repaired,  ana- 
l\zed.  and  mounted  the  seemingly  ne\  er-ending  supply  of  tiles  and  prov  ided  their 
e\i)ertise  eoneerning  prints  and  furniture  used  in  the  exhibition:  Ste\en  Erisoty,  Naney 
llufihes.  Riehard  Kerschner,  Suzanne  Maguire-Ne^us,  Melissa  Meifihan,  Marie  \on 
M()iler,  Ste\  en  Pine,  Thomas  Robinson,  Susan  Sehussler,  John  Scott,  \\  end\  Stayman, 
Carol  Strin^ari,  Yoonjoo  Strumfels,  and  Denise  Thomas. 

George  Marcus.  Theodore  Lew  is,  Sherry  Babbitt,  Mark  La  Ri\  iere.  .lane  \\  atkins, 
and  Larr\  Channiiifi  receive  my  thanks  for  making  this  book  a  ph\sical  reality.  The 
heioic  task  of  photographing  all  the  tiles  was  admirabl\  undertaken  b\  Kric  Mitchell 
w  ith  the  assistance  of  Joan  Bi-oderick.  Orly  Zeewy  and  Phillip  L  uetic  prov  ided  line 
illustrations  and  charts. 

Others  on  the  Museum  staff  helped  to  see  this  projec  t  through:  (Cynthia  \on 
Bogendorf-Rupprath.  Elizabeth  Drazen,  (irace  Eleazei',  Victoria  Ellison,  Beatrice  (iar- 
\  an,  Anne  Hav  inga,  (iary  Hiatt,  Ellen  Jacobowitz,  Donald  LaRocca,  Bernard  McNellis, 
Kimberly  Parsons,  Susanna  Roberts,  Donald  Lee  Savary,  Anne  Schuster,  (jary  Smith, 
Law  rence  Snvder.  Ann  Stebbins,  Susan  Stuchlak,  Peter  Sutton,  h'ene  Taurins,  Gail 
Tomlinson,  Suzanne  W  ells,  and  Regina  Zienowicz.  I  am  also  indebted  to  those  volun- 
teers who  donated  their  time:  Joan  Irving,  Ann  McPhail,  Anne  Nimick,  Susan  Pumillio. 

In  the  course  of  research,  many  scholars  hav  e  graciously  supplied  information, 
references,  and  photographs,  and  I  would  like  to  especially  thank  A.  L.  den  Blaauwen, 
J.  A.  Bosnians,  Conny  Eelius,  Charles  E.  Greene,  L  M.  de  Groot,  J.  F.  Heijbroek, 
Edward  Lee  Holt,  Alison  Kettering,  J.  H.  Kluiver,  D.  \ .  Kuyken-Schneider,  B.  N.  Lever- 
land,  J.\  .G.  Mallet,  Mr.  Martin-Demezil,  A.  M.  Meyerman,  J.  C.  Nix,  A.  E.  Piekema-van 
Berg,  Anthony  Ray,  R.A.D.  Renting,  D.  F.  Lunsingh  Scheurleer,  James  E.  W  alsh,  and 
Phelps  Warren. 


The  Netherlands 


A  Survey  of  Dutch  Tiles 


Dutch  ornamental  tile  craft  and  the  Dutch  nation  itself  were  creations  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Both  flowered  as  a  result  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  the  province  of 
Flanders  and  the  interplay  of  its  great  cities— first  Bruges  and,  after  1500,  Antwerp — 
with  the  leading  cities  of  southern  Europe.  Italian  emigres  were  attracted  to  Antwerp, 
not  only  to  serve  as  bankers  and  merchants  but  also  to  establish  in  the  north  the 
immensely  popular  majolica  trade  of  the  south. 

The  Netherlands,  comprising  by  the  mid-sixteenth  century  the  present-day  Bene- 
lux nations,  was  the  creation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  foundations 
of  the  state  had  been  laid  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  military  and  political  maneu- 
vers of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy.  By  the  time  of  his  death  in  1467,  Philip  had 
solidified  the  core  of  the  hitherto  independent  southern  provinces,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  northern  regions.  It  was  Charles,  however,  born  in  1500  and  at  the  height  of  his 
power  in  the  1530s  and  1540s,  who  completed  the  unification  of  the  Low  Countries. 

Charles's  achievement  was  soon  undone  by  the  insensitive  and  inept  machinations 
of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  Charles's  son  and  heir  to  the  Netherlands.  Charles  had  been  born 
in  Flanders  and  as  a  ruler  had  been  considered  by  the  Netherlanders  one  of  their  own. 
Philip,  by  contrast,  had  been  born  in  Spain  and  ruled  from  there;  he  thus  never  gained 
the  allegiance  or  affection  his  father  had  enjoyed.  Revolution  broke  out  under  Philip  in 
1568  and  continued  intermittently  under  his  successors  until  the  Treaty  of  Miinster  in 
1648.  The  uprising,  known  as  the  Eighty  Years'  War,  was  brought  on  by  taxation 
without  representation  and  by  the  forceful  suppression  of  the  new  religious  ideas  of 
the  Protestants.  The  war  engulfed  both  north  and  south  and  finally  led  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  state  Charles  had  fought  so  hard  to  create.  In  the  south  was  Belgium,  then 
termed  the  Spanish  Netherlands;  in  the  north  were  the  seven  provinces,  which  took 
the  name  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  now  known  as  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands. 

In  the  early  sixteenth  century  all  of  western  Europe  was  nominally  Roman  Catho- 
lic, its  unity  marred  only  here  and  there  by  local  calls  for  religious  reform.  By  1520 
these  indigenous  movements  were  given  expression  in  increasingly  aggressive  ways: 
in  Saxony,  Luther  and  his  followers  had  come  to  an  open  breach  with  the  papacy;  the 
Reformed  movement  found  leaders  in  Switzerland  and  along  the  North  Sea.  By  1530 
the  more  radical  Anabaptists  had  taken  their  place  alongside  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed.  By  1540  Calvin  had  become  a  major  voice  among  the  Reformed,  a  voice 
that  was  to  become  dominant  in  the  Netherlands,  for  a  time  overwhelming  not  only 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Anabaptists  but  the  indigenous  Reformed  themselves.  These 
religious  conflicts,  greatly  aggravated  by  Philip's  suppression  of  the  Calvinists,  led  to 
vast  population  movements  from  the  southern  provinces,  which  were  in  Philip's 
hands,  to  the  northern  provinces,  which  were  held  by  the  Protestants.  Many  Protestant 
bankers  and  merchants  moved  to  the  north,  bringing  the  money  needed  to  finance  the 
rising  new  nation  and  its  burgeoning  industries.  This  migration  also  included  many 
Flemish  tilemakers,  who  were  to  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Dutch  tile  trade. 


FIG.  I  Nicolaes  Maes  (Dutch, 
1632-1693) 

U  oman  Plucking  a  Duck, 
c.  1655-56 
Oil  on  canvas 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Gin 
of  Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Ilarw  ick  and 
Mrs.  VV.  Newbold  p]ly,  in  memory 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Taylor 

A  Dutch  interior  displaying  folk 
pottery:  an  earthenware  colander, 
decorated  majolica  (on  the 
floor  and  on  top  of  the  chest), 
seventeenth-century  German 
stoneware  (gres)  (on  the  window 
sill  and  the  wall),  and  a  white 
faience  jug  (on  the  table  in  the 
room  beyond).  With  the  exception 
of  Chinese  porcelain,  e\  ery  ty  pe 
of  ceramic  used  in  the  Nether- 
lands, both  native  and  imported, 
is  depicted  here. 


Ceramics  in  the  Netherlands  before  /j6o 

Simple  ceramics  had  already  been  produced  in  the  Netherlands  on  a  larfie  scale  in  the 
late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries.  The  craft  was  practiced  wherever  there 
was  clay  and  transportation  a\  ailable  to  bring  in  wood  for  the  kilns  and  carry  out  the 
finished  products.  The  ceramic  industn'  in  the  Netherlands  was  concentrated  in  the 
maritime  provinces,  from  south  Flanders  to  north  Friesland. 

The  production  of  floor  tiles,  bricks,  and  roof  tiles  received  a  tremendous  impetus 
in  the  northern  Netherlands  with  the  introduction  of  regulations  requiring  the  use  of 
stone  or  brick  instead  of  wood  for  new  construction,  measures  often  enacted  in  the 
wake  of  large  fires.  In  some  towns  even  existing  w  ooden  walls  had  to  be  replaced  with 
brick  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  of  fire.  Along  the  coast  and  in  the  north,  w  here 
stone  was  expensive,  brick  proved  to  be  a  good  substitute.  Wherever  brickworks  arose, 
there  were  also  ceramic  factories  for  the  production  of  household  pottery  (fig.  1)  and 
tiles.  Because  stone  floor  tiles  were  prohibitively  expensive,  clay  tiles  became  a  readily 
available  alternative.  The  manufacture  of  such  tiles  required  only  a  few  simple  steps: 
shaping,  drying,  and  firing.  The  finished  products,  however,  were  porous  and  subject 
to  wear.  To  protect  them  and  make  them  waterproof,  the  red  clay  tiles  were  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lead  oxide  before  firing.  During  the  firing,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  950  degrees  centigrade  (1,750  degrees  P'ahrenheit),  this  substance  fused  into 
a  transparent  glaze.  Some  of  the  tiles  w  ere  coated  before  glazing  with  the  application 
of  a  slip,  which  turned  white  or  light  yellow  in  the  kiln.  These  two  methods  produced 
tiles  of  contrasting  colors,  which  could  be  laid  on  the  floor  in  patterns.  Tiles  were  also 
decorated  with  designs  stamped  into  the  soft  clay.  The  impressed  areas  were  filled 
with  slip,  so  that  the  finished  tiles  would  bear  a  light-colored  motif  against  the  red  clay 
body. 

In  Antwerp  the  situation  was  more  complex.  Utilitarian  objects  and  tiles  of  lead- 
glazed  earthenware  w  ere  also  made  there,  but  there  was  in  addition  a  flourishing 
industry  for  more  luxurious  ceramics  of  tin-glazed  pottery,  or  majolica.  This  craft  was 
begun  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Italians  who  had  immigrated  to  Antwerp  and 
who  were  more  advanced  than  the  Netherlanders  in  preparing  clay,  applying  tin  glaze, 
and  adding  painted  decoration.  These  specialized  craftsmen  set  the  style  for  majolica 
in  the  north:  the  forms,  motifs,  and  colors  were  all  derived  from  the  majolica  tiles  of 
the  workshops  of  Venice,  Faenza,  and  Urbino,  cities  where  the  Italians  had  learned 
their  craft.  In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  these  Italians  enjoyed  great 
success  in  wealthy  Antwerp.  Some  Flemish  families — primarily  those  in  the  middle 
class — gradually  began  to  produce  majolica  as  well,  while  the  production  of  lead- 
glazed  ceramics  remained  in  the  hands  of  those  of  a  lower  social  level.  Hans  Floris, 
one  of  the  Flemish  potters,  w  orked  as  a  master  majolica  potter  in  Antw  erp  between 
1525  and  1550,  when  he  left  for  Spain.  He  came  from  a  family  of  architects,  sculptors, 
and  painters. 

Floors  of  inlaid,  lead-glazed  tiles  were  relatively  expensive,  and  were  used  only  in 
churches,  public  buildings,  and  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  This  was  the  same  market 


FIG.  2  Antwerp-Italian  polychrome 
floor  tiles  from  Anjum  in 
Friesland,  1570 


FIG.  3  Flemish  reddish-brown 
floor  tile  inlaid  with  contrasting 
whitish-yellow  slip  in  stylized  leaf 
pattern,  c.  1550 
Musee  des  Beaux-Arts,  Lille 


for  which  the  Italian  majolica  craftsmen  worked,  but  only  the  wealthiest  patrons  could 
afford  entire  floors  of  majolica  tiles  (fig.  2).  Floors  of  Antwerp  majolica  have  been 
found  only  in  a  few  churches  and  in  castles  and  the  country  estates  of  the  nobility. 
The  aristocrats  who  ordered  floors  of  this  kind  were  not  only  rich  but  also  fashion 
conscious,  embellishing  their  rooms  with  majolica  tiles  as  an  extravagant  novelty. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  most  of  the  population  did  not  have 
decorated  floors.  Most  Netherlanders  lived  in  houses  with  floors  of  packed  earth;  those 
with  a  bit  of  money  would  cover  the  earth  with  wooden  planks  or  undecorated  clay 
tiles. 

Competition  and  Emigration,  1^60-80 

Surviving  materials  indicate  that  the  tile  industiy  underwent  major  changes  around 
1560.  By  then  the  makers  of  majolica  floor  tiles  had  become  such  strong  competitors 
of  the  manufacturers  of  lead-glazed  tiles  that  a  number  of  the  latter  had  shifted  to  the 
imported  technique.  Until  1560  the  majolica  floor  tiles  made  in  Antwerp  were  still  very 
Italian  in  appearance,  which  is  not  surprising  considering  the  Italian  background  of 
most  of  the  craftsmen  and  the  fact  that  Italy  set  the  pace  for  the  majolica  industry 
throughout  the  sixteenth  century.  Many  majolica  tiles  were  painted  in  a  pronouncedly 
figurative  style,  with  portraits  enclosed  in  roundels,  for  example;  other  tiles  were 
purely  ornamental,  featuring  stylized  leaf  motifs  (see  nos.  5,  6).  The  figurative  tiles 
were  square;  the  ornamental  ones  were  generally  hexagonal.  The  usual  manner  of 
laying  them  was  to  group  the  hexagonal  ornamental  tiles  around  the  square  figurative 
ones,  forming  regular  Octagons.  Painted  motifs  in  blue,  yellow,  green,  and  purple  were 
applied  to  the  fine  white  tin  glaze  so  that  the  decorations  stood  out  in  bright  colors 
against  the  white  background. 

The  Italian  and  Flemish  craftsmen  who  had  specialized  in  majolica  continued  to 
work  in  this  mode  after  1560.  Makers  of  floor  tiles  who  had  recently  been  converted  to 
majolica,  however,  devised  a  new  approach  to  decoration,  or  rather,  a  new  way  of 
using  an  old  technique.  These  tilemakers  were  modest  craftsmen  who  practiced  a 
rather  primitive  sort  of  folk  art.  Generally,  folk  art  develops  at  a  slow  pace,  its  makers 
clinging  for  long  periods  to  their  accustomed  decorations.  Thus  the  Flemish  tilemak- 
ers who  shifted  from  lead  to  tin  glaze  continued  to  use  their  own  decorative  repertoire 
(figs.  3,  4)- 

The  decoration  of  majolica  tiles  that  this  group  of  craftsmen  began  to  produce 
about  1560  consisted  of  highly  stylized  white  leaf  motifs  set  against  a  dark  back- 
ground, motifs  that  were  very  different  from  the  multicolored  vines  of  the  Italianate 
designs  because  they  tried  to  copy  from  the  inlaid  floor  tiles.  In  majolica,  which 
consists  of  a  white  tin  glaze  covering  a  red  clay  body,  the  effect  of  white  decoration 
against  a  dark  background  could  only  be  achieved  with  negative,  or  reserve,  tech- 
nique, in  which  the  background  rather  than  the  motif  was  painted;  the  leaf  motif  was 
left  as  a  white  reserve  and  the  dark  background  filled  in. 

This  historical  reconstruction  is  probably  more  straightforward  than  were  the 
actual  events.  A  transitional  period  like  the  one  described  often  gives  rise  to  various 


FIG.  4  Blue  majolica  floor  or  wall 
tiles  with  contrasting  stylized  leaf 
pattern  in  reserve  technique, 
1580-1600 

Rijksmuseum  Huis  Lambert  \an 
Meerten,  Delft 

The  leaf  patterns  in  figs.  3  and  4 
are  identical 


intermediate  forms:  some  tilemakers,  for  example,  attempted  to  imitate  majolica  tiles 
by  covering  a  large  area  of  tlie  tile  with  white  slip.  Between  1560  and  the  beginning  of 
the  1600s,  the  decoration  of  majolica  tiles  exhibited  the  influence  of  both  the  primiti\  e 
ornamentation  in  reserve  technique  and  the  Italian  style.  Eventually,  a  synthesis  of  the 
two  forms  developed. 

Prosperity  in  the  North,  fj8o-/62j 

In  about  1580  the  northern  provinces,  most  notably  Holland,  entered  a  period  of 
economic  prosperity  that  was  to  continue  virtually  without  interruption  for  seventy 
years.  The  upper  levels  of  Dutch  society  grew  fabulously  w  ealthy,  and  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  general  population  also  benefited  from  the  gro\%1h.  The  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  was  narrower  in  the  Netherlands  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  diminishing  power  of  w  hatever  nobility  was  left  in  the  country 
allowed  a  much  larger  segment  of  the  populace  to  share  in  the  new  prosperity. 

The  situation  of  the  majolica  industry  in  Holland  in  1580  was  roughly  comparable 
to  what  it  had  been  in  Antwerp  tw  enty  years  earlier.  A  number  of  potters  had  shifted 
fully,  or  in  part,  to  the  manufacture  of  majolica  and  were  producing  majolica  floor 
tiles  in  the  reserve  technique  on  a  modest  scale.  There  were  also  majolica  makers, 
emigres  from  Antwerp,  who  worked  solely  in  tin  glazes,  concentrating  on  dishes, 
bowls,  and  various  kinds  of  pottery.  At  first  these  immigrant  specialists  probably  did 
not  make  floor  tiles;  nonetheless,  once  they  had  settled  in  the  north,  they  had  a  deep 
impact  on  the  entire  majolica  industry.  True  specialists,  they  were  technically  in 
advance  of  the  native  craftsmen.  Their  tablew  are,  in  particular,  set  the  tone,  and  each 
new  style  they  introduced  became  a  fashion. 

The  evidence  of  tiles  surviving  from  1 580  to  1 600  and  of  documents  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century  indicates  that  between  1580  and  1600  in  Haarlem,  Amsterdam, 
Delft,  and  Rotterdam  a  synthesis  of  the  products  of  the  native  floor-tile  makers  and  the 
majolica  specialists  took  place.  From  about  1600  on,  all  majolica  makers  produced 
both  tiles  and  tableware.  The  two  groups  merged  both  for  the  product  and  for  its 
decoration. 

From  Floor  Tile  to  If  all  Tile,  /j 80-90 

If  the  majolica  tile  floor  never  became  popular  enough  to  command  a  fair  share  of  the 
market  in  the  improving  economy  of  Holland,  this  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
tiles  were  easily  damaged,  a  disadvantage  that  was  augmented  by  their  high  price. 
The  inlaid  decoration  of  lead-glazed  tiles  was  thickly  laid  and  remained  visible  even 
as  the  tiles  were  being  worn  down  in  use,  whereas  majolica  tiles,  with  their  thin, 
vulnerable  layer  of  tin  glaze,  were  totally  unfit  for  flooring.  The  broad  ornamental 
patterns  of  common  floor  tiles  could  take  a  lot  of  wear  and  tear,  but  the  delicately 
painted  portraits  and  animals  of  majolica  could  be  disfigured  even  by  small  scratches. 
Only  the  very  wealthy  could  afford  the  extravagance  of  floors  that  w  ere  relatively  short 
lived. 


d  uith 
^  added 


These  floors  were  certainly  not  intended  to  appeal  to  the  Dutch  middle  class,  who 
were  well  known  for  their  parsimony  and  the  care  they  bestowed  on  their  possessions. 
These  values  were  reinforced  by  the  teachings  of  Calvinism,  whose  stricter  forms 
were  adopted  by  the  same  middle  class.  The  Dutch  burghers,  however,  were  becom- 
ing more  and  more  prosperous,  and  by  1600  they  were  more  than  able  to  afford  some 
sort  of  decoration  for  their  houses  and  hearths  (fig.  5).  A  new  solution  emerged, 
devised  either  by  the  manufacturers  on  the  basis  of  their  technical  know  ledge  or  by 
their  customers,  in  search  of  a  practical  way  of  decorating  their  houses.  In  about  1580 
the  majolica  wall  tile  made  a  sudden  appearance,  in  a  form  indistinguishable  in 
composition  and  decoration  from  the  floor  tile. 

A  number  of  factors  helped  to  discourage  the  use  of  majolica  tiles  on  floors  and 
stimulated  the  spread  of  tiles  on  w  alls.  Increasing  national  wealth  and  improved 
means  of  transportation  widened  the  availability  of  marble  and  other  kinds  of  stone, 
which  now  came  into  use,  alongside  fired  clay  tiles  and  wooden  planks,  for  flooring. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the  adoption  of  majolica  wall  tiles  was  the 
fact  that  about  half  the  population  of  the  Netherlands  lived  in  the  province  of  Holland, 
the  majority  in  the  cities,  all  of  which  were  located  on  water.  These  cities  were 
crisscrossed  by  canals,  the  ground  level  was  low,  and  the  water  table  high.  The  houses 
virtually  stood  in  the  water  and  were  always  damp.  Walls  were  not  insulated,  and 
double  walls  with  a  hollow  space  in  between  had  not  yet  come  into  use.  Moreover, 
there  was  usually  only  one  open  fire  in  a  house,  which  doubled  for  cooking  and 
heating.  This  was  insufficient  to  keep  the  walls  dry,  and  the  whitewashed  plaster  was 
constantly  flaking.  Wealthy  homeowners  covered  their  walls  with  oak  paneling  or 
leather;  for  others,  glazed  tiles  provided  an  alternative  solution  to  the  problem  of 
damp  walls:  the  tiles  were  waterproof  and  easy  to  keep  clean. 

Despite  their  relative  affluence,  the  modest  burghers  in  the  cities  of  Holland  lived 
in  relatively  small  houses,  normally  consisting  of  a  two-story-high  front  section  (voor- 
huis),  usually  used  as  a  shop,  with  one  large  room,  the  inner  hearth  {binnenhaard), 
behind  it.  This  space,  which  was  lit  indirectly  through  windowpanes  in  the  wall 
between  it  and  the  front  section,  sen  ed  as  living  room  and  kitchen;  often  this  room 
also  had  a  built-in  wooden  bed.  The  high-manteled  hearth  was  used  for  both  heating 
and  cooking.  Frequently,  above  the  living  room  was  a  bedroom;  the  rest  of  the  house 
usually  was  composed  of  lofts  providing  storage  space. 

The  first  use  of  wall  tiles  was  probably  in  areas  where  dampness  and  dirt  were  at 
their  worst,  such  as  the  joining  of  wall  and  floor.  The  earliest  wall  tiles  w  ere  used 
mainly  as  baseboards,  and  until  very  recently,  wooden  baseboards  in  Dutch  houses 
were  always  thirteen  centimeters  (five  inches)  high,  the  height  of  one  tile.  At  the  same 
time  other  wall  areas  began  to  be  tiled  as  well.  Tiles  were  placed  within  the  hearth 
and  alongside  it  to  a  height  of  eight  tiles;  they  w  ere  also  often  placed  on  corridor  walls 
and  other  places  where  one  was  likely  to  brush  against  whitewash.  Even  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  the  area  adjoining  the  sooty  great  hearth  was  generally  faced  to  a  width  of 
three  tiles. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  least  half  of  the  population  lived  in  one-room  dwellings, 


and  any  tiles  that  could  be  afforded  were  restricted  to  baseboards.  L  ntil  1650  it  was 
mainly  the  burghers  of  the  cities  in  the  province  of  Holland  w  ho  tiled  their  living 
quarters.  This  group — independent  carpenters,  plumbers,  small  merchants,  and  the 
like — began  to  achieve  a  measure  of  prosperity  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
centun  ;  they  vastly  expanded  in  most  Dutch  cities  after  1600.  As  a  result  of  overpopu- 
lation in  the  rural  areas,  augmented  by  immigration,  about  1 580,  people  flocked  to  the 
cities,  particularly  to  the  province  of  Holland.  Between  1510  and  1670  Amsterdam,  for 
example,  grew  from  a  tow  n  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  to  a  metropolis  of  tw  0 
hundred  thousand.  The  tremendous  grow  th  of  the  tile  market  w  as  a  function  of  the 
grow  ing  prosperity  of  these  new  customers,  w  ho  began  using  tiles  after  1 580.  This 
expansion  of  the  market  for  relatively  expensive  tiles  brought  about  spectacular 
growth  in  the  tile  industr>  ;  after  1600  hardly  a  year  went  by  without  the  opening  of  a 
new  tileworks. 

Haarlem  was  the  main  center  in  Holland  for  the  production  of  majolica  and  tiles 
in  the  sixteenth  centur\'.  As  early  as  1 560  the  Antw  erp  majolica  maker  Adriaan 
Bogaert  settled  in  Haarlem,  and  by  1600  seven  potteries  w  ere  located  there.  Tw  o  of 
the  seven  Haarlem  factories  were  run  by  immigrants  from  Antwerp:  these  apparently 
set  the  style  for  the  rest.  In  about  1600  \\\o  of  the  other  w  orkshops  sw  itched  from 
lead-glazed  to  majolica  pots  and  w  all  tiles,  but  the  scarcity  of  archival  documents 
makes  it  difTicult  to  determine  who  was  producing  tiles  before  1600. 

The  second-largest  center  for  majolica  production  in  the  northern  Netherlands 
was  Amsterdam.  Here  too  the  manufacture  of  majolica  and  tin-glazed  tiles  flourished 
after  1580,  thanks  in  part  to  immigrants  from  Antw  erp.  Rotterdam  and  Delft  also  were 
to  become  important  centers  for  majolica  production,  and  by  1620  a  rough  parity  was 
reached  among  these  four  cities  as  sources  for  majolica.  Extant  inventories  from  this 
period  show  that  all  workshops  produced  both  tableware  and  tiles.  In  1627  at  the 
death  of  Jacob  van  den  Heuvel  in  Rotterdam,  the  in\  entory  of  his  majolica  w  orkshop 
listed  more  than  thirty  thousand  tiles  of  different  types  and  thousands  of  dishes,  bow  ls, 
pitchers,  and  pots  in  all  sizes.  There  were  also  shops  for  majolica  and  tiles  in  a 
number  of  other  locales  in  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Friesland,  but  until 
1620  they  were  eclipsed  by  those  in  Haarlem.  Amsterdam.  Delft,  and  Rotterdam. 

The  houses  of  potter\  ow  ners  usually  had  a  room  set  aside  for  receiving  clients. 
Costs  for  entertaining  clients  were  always  specified  in  pottery  contracts.  In  this  period, 
when  the  tiles  were  produced  mainly  for  customers  in  the  surrounding  area,  those 
who  did  business  directly  with  the  shops  were  usually  building  contractors.  Naturally, 
buyers  first  considered  items  being  offered  close  to  home,  but  because  the  market  for 
building  material  w  as  nationwide,  customers  w  ould  buy  better  or  cheaper  w  ares 
offered  elsewhere.  Later  in  the  seventeenth  centun  and  in  the  eighteenth,  tile  produc- 
tion became  concentrated  in  a  few  places.  Perhaps  the  role  of  the  middleman  w  as  to 
some  extent  taken  over  by  small  tilemakers  outside  the  main  centers.  Even  variety  of 
tile  by  then  had  a  name  and  a  quality  grade:  contractors  could  place  orders  by  mail  at 
any  of  the  plants.  Printed  price  lists  were  in  use  by  the  late  eighteenth  centur>  ,  and  in 
the  mid-nineteenth,  illustrated  catalogues  began  to  appear. 


When,  in  1611,  Jan  Jansz  Vullens  wished  to  enter  the  employment  of  Egbert 
Huygensz  Sas,  one  of  the  important  majoUca  and  tile  potters  in  Delft,  he  contracted  to 
decorate  tiles  and  be  paid  the  following:  blonipotlen  (flowerpots),  thirteen  sluyvers 
(nickels)  for  one  hundred;  one  hundred  round  flowerpots,  twenty-six  stuyvers;  single 
goutsblomkens  (marigolds),  sixteen  stuyvers  for  one  hundred  (see  no.  19).  During 
those  years  the  price  from  the  tileworks  was  from  three  guilders  to  five  guilders  per 
hundred  for  decorated  tiles  and  two  guilders  for  undecorated  white  tiles.  Two  hundred 
years  later,  the  cost  of  simply  decorated  tiles  was  three  guilders,  and  fully  decorated 
ones,  five  guilders,  per  hundred,  while  the  Tichelaar  workshop  delivered  one  hundred 
white  tiles  for  two  guilders.  Considering  inflation,  tiles  had  become  cheaper  during 
those  two  hundred  years.  Furthermore,  tiles  were  of  different  grades,  and  ever\' 
inventory  lists  wrakke  tegels  (wretched  tiles),  those  of  second  or  third  grade. 

The  major  changes  in  the  manufacture  of  tiles  between  1550  and  1590 — the 
transition  from  lead  glaze  to  tin  glaze  and  from  majolica  floor  tiles  to  majolica  wall 
tiles — had  far-reaching  consequences  for  tile  decoration.  Both  changes  tended  to 
discourage  purely  ornamental  decoration.  A  floor-tile  maker  who  converted  to  majol- 
ica would  at  first  continue  to  use  his  old  repertoire  of  designs,  but  once  accustomed  to 
the  new  technique,  he  would  begin  to  explore  the  wider  technical  possibilities.  Tiles 
inlaid  with  slip  or  pipe  clay  could  be  decorated  only  with  broad,  highly  stylized 
ornamentation,  but  majolica  could  illustrate  a  wide  variety  of  highly  refined  patterns 
or  figures. 

Tiled  floor  areas  were  often  large  and  required  patterns  that  were  not  restricted  to 
the  standard  square  tile  size.  Late  medieval  ornamental  floor  tiles  and  the  majolica 
copies  had  been  designed  so  that  sixteen  identical  tiles  could  be  laid  to  look  like  one 
large  block  of  twenty  inches  square.  Floors  of  Italian  majolica  from  Antwerp  were 
usually  patterned  in  blocks  of  five  tiles:  four  hexagons  surrounded  a  square  tile,  giving 
rise  to  a  regular  octagon  (fig.  2).  Wall  surfaces  covered  by  tiling  were  generally 
smaller  than  those  of  floors.  With  the  shift  to  wall  tiles,  a  synthesis  took  place  between 
the  early  ornamental  tile  and  the  figurative  Italian  tile  from  Antwerp.  This  was  the 
first  step;  next  patternmakers  began  thinking  in  terms  of  single  tiles  rather  than 
blocks.  These  developments  led  to  a  reduction  in  the  ornamentation  of  tiles  in  favor  of 
figurative  ones.  When  this  trend  culminated  in  about  1650,  tile  decoration  had  come  to 
consist  of  a  single  figurative  element  per  tile,  combined  with  a  minuscule  corner 
ornament.  Dutch  tilemakers,  shifting  to  figuration,  left  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  floor 
behind  and  began  to  exploit  fully  the  potential  of  the  majolica  technique.  The  early 
ornamental  tile,  with  its  entire  surface  decorated  in  reserve,  stayed  in  production  with 
only  minor  changes  until  1600.  The  Antwerp-Italian  style  also  survived  for  about 
twenty  more  years,  but  with  the  transition  from  floor  to  wall  tiles,  the  hexagonal  tile 
with  its  floral  motifs  was  no  longer  produced. 

The  two  most  popular  designs  between  1 580  and  1 625  combined  reserv  e  orna- 
mentation with  the  figurative  designs  of  the  Antwerp-Italian  floor  tile:  the  diamond  tile 
(no.  19)  and  the  quatrefoil  with  pomegranates  (no.  9).  One  half  of  the  tile  was  painted 
in  reserve,  the  other  half  with  positive  decoration.  The  ornamentation  of  the  quatrefoil 
tile  usually  consisted  of  a  simplified  version  of  the  motif  in  fig.  4,  with  a  typical  Gothic 


quatrefoil.  The  qiiatrefoil,  a  geometric  ornament  consisting  of  four  conjoined  half- 
circles,  is  filled  with  pomegranates,  marigolds,  and  oak  leaves.  Decorations  with 
pomegranates  originated  in  Venice,  where  they  adorned  large  apothecary  jars  from 
the  mid-sixteenth  century  on.  hi  the  Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  were  sometimes  called  orange  apples,  a  reference  to  the  popular  House  of 
Orange,  then  the  country's  most  important  noble  family  (now  the  royal  family).  The 
ornamental  and  figurative  scheme  of  this  design  was  complete  in  a  block  of  sixteen 
tiles.  With  diamond  {kwadraat)  tiles,  the  ornamental  scheme  comprises  four  repeti- 
tions of  one  quarter  of  the  central  section  of  tile  panel  no.  46.  A  complete  pattern 
consists  of  four  adjoining  tiles.  This  is  the  first  step  toward  reducing  the  ornament  to  a 
corner  motif  and  the  beginning  of  the  evolution  toward  the  single  tile  as  the  unit  of 
decoration. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  square  floor  tiles  had  sometimes  been  laid  diagonall\. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  system  was  that  the  edges  of  a  floor  had  to  be  lined  with  half 
tiles.  \Mth  majolica  tiles,  the  effect  of  the  diagonal  floor  pattern  was  achieved  by 
painting  a  diamond  on  each  tile;  the  floor's  edges  could  thus  be  lined  with  whole  tiles. 
The  ornamental  scheme,  of  course,  remained  incomplete  at  the  edges,  but  that  was 
then  apparently  a  matter  of  lesser  concern.  Animals  and  people  painted  within  the 
diamonds  were  entirely  in  the  style  of  Antwerp-Italian  floor  tiles  (no.  46).  This  design 
provided  a  synthesis  between  Renaissance  motifs  from  Italy,  such  as  animals  against  a 
solid  ground,  and  Gothic  ornamental  motifs  from  northern  Europe.  The  animals  on 
these  tiles  were  often  copied  from  popular  engravings  sold  widely  in  the  Netherlands 
as  separate  prints  or  in  books.  In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  as  the  central  image  came  to  occupy  the  major  part  of  the  tile,  tilemakers 
began  to  develop  original  series  of  figurative  motifs  in  addition  to  those  copied  from 
engravings. 

Until  1625  new  tile  designs  were  usually  adaptations  of  existing  ones.  Characteris- 
tic of  this  was  the  so-called  pompadour  tile  (no.  13),  on  which  the  quatrefoil  motif 
usually  encompassing  four  tiles  (no.  12)  was  reduced  to  single-tile  format.  These  tiles 
are  instantly  recognizable  as  variations  with  a  limited  number  of  motifs.  Tiles  showing 
flower  vases  in  diamonds  (no.  19)  always  had  a  different  leaf  motif,  in  the  reserve 
technique,  from  tiles  with  animals  or  human  figures  in  diamonds.  Some  new  tile 
designs  were  variants  of  well-known  themes;  others  grafted  elements  from  one  type 
onto  another  or  combined  motifs  in  different  patterns.  Ornamentation  occupied  in- 
creasingly less  tile  space,  and  shortly  before  1625  the  laborious  filling-in  and  reserve 
technique  was  abandoned  as  superfluous,  sixty-five  years  after  being  devised  as  a  way 
of  imitating  the  inlaid  floor  tile.  The  stage  had  not  yet  been  reached,  however,  at 
which  the  ornament  as  a  unifying  element  could  be  dropped  altogether. 

The  first  positive  corner  motif  was  easy  to  paint  either  negati\  ely  or  positively:  the 
heraldic  fleur-de-lis.  Tiles  with  grapes  and  pomegranates,  introduced  shortly  after 
1600,  were  the  first  to  have  positive  fleurs-de-lis  as  corner  ornaments  (no.  34). 

One  early  seventeenth-centun  tile  differs  from  all  others  described  in  that  it  lacks 
corner  motifs.  This  type,  which  has  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  stylistic  development  of 
tile  decoration,  was  designed  exclusively  for  use  on  baseboards,  where  there  was  no 


FIG.  6  Gonzales  Coques  (Flemish, 
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Oil  on  panel 

Miisee  d'Arl  et  d'Histoire,  Geneva 

Front  seellon  (roorfiuis)  of  a 
house  in  a  (jroniitient  part  of  a 
town,  with,  on  the  left,  a  built-in 
bed  {bedstede).  The  hearth  is 
flanked  by  three  rows  of  poly- 
chrome tulip  tiles.  The  baseboard 
consists  of  thi  ee-quarter-sized 
tiles  decorated  uith  jumping  ani- 
mals. \bo\e  the  hearth  and  the 
oak  paneling  is  imported  Chinese 
porcelain  from  the  period  of  the 
W  an  Li  Emperor.  The  floor  is 
cov  ered  in  a  pattern  of  alternat- 
ing marble  and  stone  tiles. 


need  for  a  iiiiii'viii^  motif.  In  tlie  single  row  of  tiles  alon^  a  baseboard,  the  elaborate 
ornamentation  of  si.xteenth-  and  early  seventeenth-century  tiles  would  remain  incom- 
plete and  therefore  appear  strange,  it  is  believed  that  this  kind  of  tile  was  made  only 
in  Rotterdam,  probably  in  a  single  tileworks,  among  the  few  to  break  decisively  with 
the  tradition  of  ornamental  decoration. 

Changing  Fashions,  162^-40 

During  this  period  the  Netherlands  was  a  major  economic  power.  The  battlefield  of 
the  Eighty  Years'  War  had  moved  south  and  could  safely  be  disregarded  as  an 
immediate  threat,  certainly  in  the  province  of  Holland.  The  enormous  prosperity  and 
accompanying  population  growth — first  swelled  with  refugees  from  the  southern 
Netherlands,  then  with  Germans  attracted  by  Dutch  prosperity — led  to  constant  urban 
expansion. 

In  the  newly  constructed  houses,  especially  those  built  for  the  middle  classes,  tiles 
were  used  in  large  quantities.  The  buyers  and  uses  of  tiles  varied  little  between  1600 
and  1640.  What  did  change  in  about  1625,  however,  was  the  color  of  the  tiles,  in 
response  to  a  general  shift  in  fashion  toward  subdued  colors.  Clothing  had  become 
simpler  and  primarily  black;  painters  such  as  Reinbrandt  and  Van  Goyen  had  adopted 
a  more  monochroinatic  palette.  This  change  in  taste  naturally  affected  tile  decoration. 

After  1625  most  tiles  were  painted  in  a  single  color,  blue.  Gradually,  the  area 
painted  also  was  reduced.  Blue  was  chosen  for  several  reasons.  As  a  neutral  color,  it 
went  well  with  the  new  sober  fashion,  and  moreover,  it  was  easy  to  handle  in  the  kiln, 
seldom  causing  problems  such  as  running  of  the  glaze.  Also,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  United  Dutch  East  hidia  Company  (Verenigde  Oost  Indische 
Compagnie,  popularly  known  as  \()C) — a  trading  corporation  run  mainly  by  Amster- 
dam merchants  as  a  private  shareholding  company — had  been  importing  large  quan- 
tities of  blue-and-white  porcelain  from  China.  From  their  warehouses  on  Taiwan  and 
in  Batavia  (now  Djakarta),  the  company  shipped  porcelain  to  the  Netherlands  (fig.  6). 
The  product  sold  very  well,  and  soon  not  only  the  Netheiiands  but  all  of  Europe  was 
flooded  with  Chinese  blue-and-white  porcelain.  This  was  undoubtedly  also  the  major 
factor  in  the  choice  of  blue  as  the  color  for  decorated  tiles.  Until  1620  or  1625  the 
motifs  used  had  been  derived  from  the  Antwerp-Italian  or  the  early  ornamental  tiles, 
but  now  Chinese  motifs  began  to  appear  as  well.  With  such  motifs  as  mock-fret 
borders  formed  by  short  perpendicular  lines,  the  monochrome  blue  coloring,  and  the 
minimal  decoration  and  the  diminishing  ornamentation,  the  tiles  of  the  post- 1625 
period  looked  very  different  from  their  predecessors  (see  no.  50). 

The  importation  of  Chinese  porcelain,  which  developed  on  a  large  scale  in  about 
1620,  also  influenced  the  Dutch  ceramic  industiT  in  other  ways.  Tile  manufacturers 
who  also  produced  tableware  were  hard  hit  by  the  competition  from  iinported  porce- 
lain, which  brought  about  a  decline  in  the  majolica  industry  between  1620  and  1650. 
This  competition,  coupled  with  the  constant  growth  of  the  home  economy,  led  to 
specialization  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  ceramics.  Some  of  the  products  made  before 
1620  were  relatively  impervious  to  competition  from  China,  for  example,  apothecary 


jars;  tiles  also  suffered  little  because  they  were  not  imported  from  China  at  all.  An 
increasing  number  of  majolica  potteries  therefore  began  concentrating  on  the  produc- 
tion of  tiles.  The  general  decline  in  the  majolica  trade  nearly  resulted  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  mixed  tile  and  majolica  potteries  in  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam.  Following 
this  reorganization  within  the  industry,  there  were  only  two  workshops  in  all  of 
Amsterdam  that  specialized  in  tiles. 

In  Rotterdam,  however,  the  shops  nearly  all  began  to  specialize  in  tiles.  Tableware 
declined  until  finally  it  was  eliminated  from  most  of  the  lines.  In  contrast  to  develop- 
ments in  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  however,  very  few  Rotterdam  workshops  closed 
down.  In  Delft  a  few  workshops  continued  to  make  tableware  on  a  small  scale  while 
turning  increasingly  to  tile  manufacture.  However,  two  majolica  plants  took  the  oppo- 
site approach  and  began  concentrating  on  a  more  refined  line  of  majolica  tableware. 
They  attempted  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  clay  body  and  to  equal  the  whiteness 
and  smoothness  of  Chinese  porcelain. 

The  clay  that  had  been  used  until  about  1620 — which  turned  red  in  the  kiln — had 
many  disadvantages.  Most  varieties  were  quite  heavT,  making  the  clay  easy  to  model 
but  leading  to  shrinking  and  warping  in  the  drying  process.  This  problem  was  coun- 
teracted by  adding  a  mixture  of  a  chalkier  clay  called  marl  (mergel)  in  order  to  raise 
the  chalk  content  of  the  body  to  about  tw  enty-five  percent.  The  two  materials  were 
first  combined  by  kneading,  but  the  resulting  mixture  was  not  sufficiently  homogene- 
ous. To  overcome  this  problem,  manufacturers  began  to  wet  the  clay  before  mixing  it, 
a  process  called  "washing  the  clay."  This  technical  innovation  enhanced  the  quality 
of  Dutch  majolica  to  the  point  at  w  hich  it  began  to  resemble  Chinese  porcelain. 

This  improvement  in  clay  preparation  was  first  used  only  for  tableware  but  was 
also  introduced  into  tile  manufacture  before  1650.  Early  majolica  floor  tiles  were 
almost  2  centimeters  (Vt  inch)  thick,  a  thickness  necessary  to  withstand  being  walked 
on.  With  the  shift  from  floor  tiles  to  wall  tiles  in  about  1580,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  make  the  tiles  thick  enough  to  w  ithstand  heavy  pressure,  but  the  techni- 
cal problems  of  shrinking  and  warping  prevented  manufacturers  from  reducing  tile 
thickness  to  less  than  1  V2  centimeters  (%  inch).  Continuing  improvements  in  clay 
preparation  enabled  a  few  firms  at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  reduce  the 
thickness  of  their  tiles  to  scarcely  more  than  V2  centimeter  (VHi  inch).  Reducing  tile 
thickness  resulted  in  savings  not  only  in  material  and  labor  but  also  in  transportation 
and,  most  important,  made  it  possible  to  put  at  least  twice  as  many  tiles  in  the  kiln  for 
each  firing.  This  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  in  fuel  costs  and  allowed  plants  to 
increase  production  without  building  additional  kilns. 

With  the  constant  improvements  throughout  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  clay  body  became  light  yellow-  and  rather  brittle.  The  technical  advances 
had  a  number  of  attendant  advantages.  There  was  less  craquelure  in  the  glaze,  and  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  cover  the  tin  glaze  with  a  layer  of  transparent  lead  glaze. 
This  in  turn  enabled  decorators  to  paint  in  greater  detail  without  the  danger  of  glazes 
running  during  firing,  although  they  did  not  begin  to  take  advantage  of  this  until 
after  1690.  The  new  tiles  were  also  much  flatter  and  their  surface  smoother;  these 


iinpro\  ements  appealed  to  Dutch  customers  spoiled  by  the  hi^h  quality  of  available 
floods. 

Marl  was  imported  from  Tournai  in  southern  Flanders,  but  when  the  truce  with 
Spain  ended  in  1621,  the  Dutch  turned  to  a  source  in  Norwich,  Enfjland.  The  extra 
cost  of  transporting  marl  from  England  and  of  "washing  the  clay"  was  probably  fully 
compensated  by  savings  achieved  by  the  thinner  tiles.  Many  tiles  made  between  about 
1615  and  1640  have  yellow  strains  or  layers  in  the  red  clay  body;  such  tiles  consist  of  a 
combination  of  red  clay  and  marl  which  had  not  been  wet  when  mixed. 

Fashion,  which  dictated  a  gradual  adaptation  of  traditional  decoration,  and  the 
influence  of  Chinese  porcelain  combined  after  1625  to  make  tile  decoration  less 
exuberant,  mainly  monochrome  blue,  and  positively  painted.  In  addition,  greater  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  figurative  element  than  on  the  ornamentation.  The  roundel, 
diamond,  or  quatrefoil  that  framed  the  image  on  pre- 1625  tiles  was  now  sometimes 
omitted;  if  a  frame  was  used,  it  was  apt  to  be  formed  by  bracketed  roundels.  The 
corners  were  filled  with  leaf  motifs  or  with  the  Chinese  mock-fret,  which  had  become 
very  popular.  One  common  corner  element  of  post- 1625  tiles  has  entered  the  jargon  of 
tile  literature  as  the  ox-head  motif.  Actually  unrelated  to  oxen,  it  is  a  positive  remnant 
of  leaf  motifs  painted  in  reserve  on  earlier  tiles.  In  addition  to  the  ox-head,  leaf  motifs 
and  fleurs-de-lis  were  also  simplified  between  1625  and  1650. 

Until  1625,  as  has  been  seen,  figurative  motifs  on  tiles  were  primarily  derived 
from  traditional  Italian  majolica.  After  1625  there  was  an  increase  in  the  use  of  motifs 
from  daily  life  and  the  surroundings.  Until  about  1650  tile  panels  were  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  subjects:  trades,  children's  games,  elegant  couples,  ships,  and  landscapes. 
The  shift  toward  subjects  from  daily  life  was  probably  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the 
urban  middle  classes,  the  main  customers  for  tiles,  tended  to  be  puritanical  Calvinists, 
who  regarded  trade  and  zestful  work  as  religious  service  and  a  boon  to  society. 

From  Town  to  Country,  1640-60 

In  about  1640  the  tile  industry  entered  a  period  of  growth  despite  the  depression  of  the 
majolica  market,  in  Delft  two  large,  specialized  tileworks  were  founded,  and  in  Rotter- 
dam, where  seven  plants  already  existed,  seven  new  ones  were  built.  The  demand  for 
tiles  must  have  been  tremendous  to  justify  such  an  explosion  of  activity. 

Part  of  the  boom  was  due  to  new  urban  construction,  but  a  more  important  factor 
was  the  adoption  of  tiles  by  a  segment  of  the  population  that  had  not  used  them 
before,  hi  the  preceding  hundred  years,  the  population  of  the  "wet"  provinces  of 
Zeeland,  Holland,  western  Utrecht,  and  Friesland  had  developed  from  small  farmers 
producing  for  local  consumption  into  agrarian  businessmen  with  a  wider  market. 
Farmers  became  fuller  participants  in  the  Dutch  economy;  they  rose  to  new  heights  of 
prosperity  and  they  came  into  closer  contact  with  the  cities.  By  1640  many  farmers 
had  begun  to  indulge  in  various  luxuries,  including  tiles. 

New  uses  were  found  for  tiles  in  the  cities.  Housing  was  becoming  larger — the 
middle-class  house  built  after  1650  had  a  separate  kitchen;  the  living  room  now  came 
into  its  own.  The  urban  middle  classes,  who  had  long  favored  tiles,  began  to  imitate 


the  wealthy  ehte  by  coveritiji  their  walls  with  fabric  and  leather.  Without  the  necessity 
of  cooking  in  the  living  room,  tiles,  so  easy  to  keep  clean,  were  no  longer  essential 
and  after  fifty  years  lost  their  appeal  for  the  burghers.  The  new,  separate  kitchens 
were  lined  with  tiles,  but  with  a  cheaper  \ariety — either  plain  white  or  with  minuscule 
motifs,  such  as  children's  games.  The  extent  of  decoration  on  a  tile  was  not  only  a 
matter  of  fashion  but  also  price;  in  general,  the  more  decoration  a  tile  had,  the  more 
expensive  it  was. 

Between  1640  and  1660,  therefore,  the  market  for  tiles,  particularly  the  more 
luxurious  ones,  declined  in  relative  and  absolute  importance  in  the  cities  and  rose  in 
the  country.  There  was  considerable  difference  between  city  and  countryside.  Cities 
were  fortifications  w  here  relatively  large  numbers  of  people  lived  in  close  proximity, 
including  a  middle  class  w  ith  a  fairly  high  cultural  standard.  The  villages  in  rural 
areas  were  spread  far  and  wide,  and  interspersed  with  a  few  farms.  There  was  not 
much  incentive  nor  many  possibilities  for  tra\  el  from  farm  or  village  to  town,  and  the 
tow  ns  w  ere  islands  in  the  midst  of  these  rural  areas.  This  tendency  continued  through 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  helping  to  shift  the  geographical  location 
of  the  tile  industn . 

The  importation  of  Chinese  porcelain,  so  damaging  to  the  sales  of  Netherlandish 
majolica,  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  about  1650  with  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  China. 
The  two  workshops  in  Delft  that  had  been  working  on  the  technical  impro\  ement  of 
majolica  filled  the  gap  w  ith  greatly  expanded  production  of  imitation  porcelain.  Others 
in  Delft  follow  ed  their  example  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  decline  of  the  urban  tile  market  and  the  near  monopoly  of  Delft  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  quality  product  know  n  as  faience  led  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
last  small  firms  devoted  to  the  old-fashioned  mixture  of  tiles  and  majolica  in  Haarlem, 
Leiden,  Amsterdam,  and  other  places.  The  entire  majolica,  tile,  and  faience  industry 
underwent  a  process  of  purging,  concentration,  and  specialization.  From  1660  on,  the 
production  of  faience  w  as  centered  in  Delft:  tiles  were  produced  in  Rotterdam  and  the 
towns  of  Harlingen  and  .Makkum  in  Friesland.  Harlingen  had  been  the  site  of  some 
small  mixed  majolica  and  tile  works  since  about  1600.  The  new  demand  from  rural 
areas,  also  evident  in  Friesland,  led  to  a  sharp  increase  in  tile  production  in  that  city. 
Small  centers  in  Amsterdam,  Gouda,  and  L  trecht  renowned  for  particular  specialties 
remained  in  existence,  but  after  1660  most  Dutch  tiles  were  made  in  Rotterdam, 
Harlingen,  and  Makkum. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  tile  and  majolica  industry,  most  plants  w  ere  relatively 
small,  although  large  in  comparison  with  most  other  craft  shops.  Inventories  about 
1570  listed  some  fifteen  hundred  objects  for  any  pottery:  this  number  increased  to 
over  ten  thousand  by  the  1650s.  The  number  of  employees  increased  from  less  than 
ten  in  1570  to  about  sixty  in  the  largest  faience  workshop  in  Delft  by  1660.  Because 
the  manufacture  of  fine  ceramics  demanded  specialized  technical  know  ledge,  the  field 
was  dominated  by  a  small  group  of  people.  New  ceramic  w  orks  w  ere  generally 
founded  by  relatives  of  other  plant  ow  ners,  although  occasionally  a  foreman  w  ith 
fifteen  years  of  experience  might  start  off  on  his  ow  n.  W  hen  the  market  called  for  an 
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Interior  of  a  simple  dwelling  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth centiin.  The  wall  next  to 
the  door  and  the  baseboard  are 
paneled  with  blue  tiles  depicting 
children's  games;  the  floor  is  cov- 
ered with  lead-glazed  floor  tiles. 


increased  miml)er  of  specialized  tileworks  in  abont  1640,  various  businessmen  in 
otiier  fields  be^aii  inxesting  in  this  prospering  industry.  Vast  capital  was  sunk  into 
large  workshops,  w  hich  hired  technical  personnel  fi'om  other  plants,  workers  who  had 
begun  at  a  \  erv  yoinig  age  and  served  many  years  of  apprenticeship. 

The  stylistic  evolution  of  tile  decoration — the  steady  shrinking  of  the  painted  area, 
the  decreased  importance  of  ornamentation,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  frame — 
continued  throughout  this  period.  This  development  was  furthered  by  the  demand  of 
the  urban  burghers  for  a  cheaper  product.  The  wishes  of  rural  customers,  however, 
w  ere  also  increasingly  considered.  The  influence  of  these  tw  o  groups  of  customers 
brought  about  a  noticeable  change  in  tile  decoration  over  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Most  tiles  made  between  1640  and  1660  lacked  frames  and  had  very  little  orna- 
mentation. Figurative  representation  was  stressed,  with  a  strong  preference  for  unity 
of  subject.  For  w  ealthy  farmers  who  began  buying  tiles  after  1640,  wall  tiles  were  new, 
and  accepted.  Generally,  the  countryside  lagged  behind  the  city  in  matters  of  fashion. 
Colorful  decoration  remained  popular  there  long  after  1625.  Tiles  with  old-fashioned 
polychrome  birds  and  flowers  made  in  this  period  were  probably  intended  specifically 
for  these  customers  (no.  65).  It  is  no  accident  that  these  two  types  of  tile  were  the 
traditional  specialties  of  Gouda  and  Harlingen,  w  hose  surroundings  were  among  the 
wealthiest  rural  areas  in  the  Netherlands.  liowever,  tiles  of  this  kind  were  also  made 
in  large  quantities  in  such  centers  as  Rotterdam. 

The  Tile  in  the  Countryside,  1660-1100 

The  Treaty  of  Miinster  in  1648  put  an  end  to  the  war  w  ith  Spain  and  the  southern 
Netherlands.  The  Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  recognized  as  a  federation 
of  seven  provinces  functioning  as  a  unit  in  foreign  affairs.  This  political  form  was 
nearly  unique  in  Europe;  only  the  city-state  of  Venice  also  called  itself  a  republic.  The 
government  of  the  Netherlands  had  definitely  oligarchic  features.  The  entire  country 
prospered,  but  the  steady  rise  in  the  standard  of  li\  ing  that  had  marked  the  preceding 
seventy  years  leveled  off.  Thanks  to  acquired  wealth  and  to  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic leadership  of  the  Netherlands  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  per  capita  income 
remained  the  highest  in  Europe  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  differ- 
ence between  rich  and  poor  was  smaller  than  in  other  countries,  and  there  was  a 
broad,  prosperous  middle  class  that  could  afford  luxun,  a  phenomenon  unique  in 
Europe. 

Tile  production  in  this  period  was  largely  restricted  to  Rotterdam,  Harlingen,  and 
Makkum.  Rotterdam  tiles  were  sold  in  South  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  Flanders;  those 
made  in  the  Frisian  centers  found  buyers  priiuarily  in  the  northern  provinces  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  tilew  orks  of  Harlingen  and  Makkum  suc- 
ceeded for  the  first  time  in  exporting  tiles  on  a  large  scale  to  the  coastal  areas  of 
northern  Germany  and  Denmark,  countries  with  which  these  towns  maintained  lively 
sea  trade.  The  smaller  centers  of  tile  production  in  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam  mainly 
supplied  the  surrounding  rural  areas  (fig.  7). 


FIG.  8  Basement  of  a  house  at 
Kjieuterdijk  6,  The  Hague, 
paneled  with  blue  tiles  depicting 
children's  games  and  landscapes, 
1673-1725 


Tiles  made  for  city  dwellers  were  usually  decorated  simply  or  not  at  all.  Plain 
white  tiles  were  used  for  kitchens,  basements,  cellars,  and  occasionally  baseboards 
(fi^.  8).  In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  fireplace  mantels  were  still 
quite  high,  and  the  panels  adjoining  the  fireback  were  often  tiled  plainly.  Occasionally, 
a  polychrome  or  blue  flower  picture  would  be  tiled  into  a  hearth  as  a  kind  of 
perennial  substitute  for  the  fresh  flowers  put  by  the  fireplace  in  the  summer.  \\  hen 
the  living-room  mantels  in  urban  homes  were  lowered  in  about  1 700,  the  tile  disap- 
peared also  from  the  hearth.  In  kitchens  and  in  countn  living  rooms  the  high  mantel 
was  maintained  imtil  well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  and  with  it  the  traditional  tile 
decoration. 

Riu  al  customers  generally  preferred  a  tile  more  richly  decorated  than  the  tiles  for 
the  cellar  and  the  kitchen  in  the  cities  with  minimal  design.  Polychrome  tiles  with 
birds  and  flowers,  however,  went  out  of  fashion  in  this  period  and  gradually  disap- 
peared. The  abandonment  of  the  roundel  and  other  framing  elements  probably  left 
many  people  with  the  feeling  that  the  figured  representations  on  tiles  were  adrift  in  a 
white  sea.  From  the  beginning,  depictions  of  scenes  from  daily  life  had  been  under- 
lined with  a  single  stroke  of  the  brush  (no.  1 10).  and  with  the  popularization  of  ships, 
sea  monsters,  landscapes,  and  secular  and  biblical  pastorals,  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
tile  was  used  for  the  horizon  (see  nos.  134,  145,  169,  178,  and  182).  Small  landscapes 
and  ships  were  found  occasionally  before  1640  in  larger  series  depicting  the  trades 
and  other  subjects,  but  walls  of  tiles  devoted  to  one  specific  theme  were  mainly 
characteristic  of  the  period  after  1660,  when  the  tile  had  become  an  indispensable 
adornment  to  the  farmhouse.  Because  much  of  the  rural  population  also  lived  along 
the  coast,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  preferred  both  seascapes  and  landscapes. 

Rural  customers  were  also  the  first  to  use  biblical  tiles.  Subjects  from  the  Bible  did 
not  appear  on  tiles  before  1640  and  did  not  riv  al  the  popularity  of  ships  and  sea 
monsters  until  about  1690.  Most  biblical  tiles  depicted  a  scene  in  a  landscape  covering 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  tile,  although  there  were  tiles  in  which  the  landscape  was 
placed  within  a  roundel.  Although  the  frame  remained  a  feature  of  the  biblical  tile,  a 
new  form  appeared  in  about  1660  in  which  the  space  beyond  the  roundel  was  deco- 
rated with  spatter,  a  semi-mechanical  technique.  The  central  scene  would  be  covered 
and  the  remaining  area  to  be  decorated  spattered  with  a  fine  spray  of  purple  paint, 
giving  these  sections  a  light-purple  tone.  The  spatter  technique  surged  in  popularity 
in  about  1680.  when  it  began  to  be  used  in  landscapes  and  pastoral  scenes  (see  nos. 
136,  167,  168).  The  central  roundel  was  reduced  in  size  and  the  spattered  section 
enlarged.  Other  ornamental  effects  were  achieved  by  covering  different  parts  of  the 
tile  during  the  spattering. 


The  Rural  Market  and  Export,  1  -/OO-iSy) 

After  1 700  the  market  for  tiles  within  the  Netherlands  was  exclusively  rural.  Sales  in 
the  cities  were  negligible:  the  high  mantelpiece  was  replaced  by  a  low  one  around 
1700.  and  tiles — plain  white  ones  at  that — were  relegated  to  the  kitchen  and  cellar.  In 


the  c()iiiitr\ side,  liowexer,  the  market  for  tiles  eoiitiiuied  to  firow  throufihout  the 
eifihteeiith  eeiiturv;  the  redueeci  miniher  of  workshops  in  Rotterdam,  llarhn^en,  and 
Makkum,  and  to  a  lesser  dejjree  those  in  Amsterdam  and  Utreeht,  entered  a  new 
period  of  pros[)erity. 

In  addition  to  the  home  market,  a  widely  \aried  export  market  de\eloped  for  the 
Diiteh  tile  hetween  1670  and  1800.  This  trade  he^an  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural 
areas  bordering  the  Netherlands  began  to  imitate  the  way  Duteh  and  Frisian  farmers 
used  tiles  to  deeorate  their  farmhouses,  llarlingen  and  Makkum  tiles  were  particularly 
fk;.  9  Room  in  the  Wilanow  popular  along  the  coasts  of  northern  Germany  and  Denmark,  and  Rotterdam  tiles 

palat  e  near  w  aisau  tiled  eiitirei\     were  used  w  idely  in  Flanders  and  northern  France.  These  areas,  with  which  the 
with  pictiites  oi  flower  \ases  ni       Netherlands  had  intensi\e  shipping  trade,  favored  the  simple  kind  of  decorated  tile 

oval  wreaths,  alletiiated  with  i  1  ^  t- 

rows  of  blue  landseape  tiles.  most  popular  in  rural  areas  of  the  Netherlands. 

i7-'5-5<>  Although  northern  Germany,  Denmark,  and  northern  France  had  industries  of 

their  own  for  Dutch-style  wall  tiles,  they  lagged  so  far  behind  the  Netherlands  in 
technical  and  commercial  expertise  that  they  were  unable  to  compete  effectively;  this 
production  never  had  more  than  a  marginal  importance.  Even  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  the  tile  industries  were  well  organized  and  served  the  home  market  adequately, 
the  Dutch  were  able  to  make  inroads.  Despite  the  extra  transportation  costs,  the  Dutch 
tile  was  able  to  conquer  part  of  this  market  due  to  its  superior  quality. 

Technical  improvements  in  the  manufacturing  process  had  made  the  Dutch  tile 
thinner,  flatter,  and  more  finely  decorated.  These  improvements  helped  to  keep  the 
cost  low,  making  it  possible  for  the  Dutch  to  compete  aggressively  abroad.  In  France, 
Germany,  and  Poland,  some  noblemen  used  the  best  tiles  Holland  had  to  offer  for  their 
new  summer  houses  (fig.  9).  These  customers  were  not  interested  in  price  but  in  the 
unparalleled  technical  refinement  achieved  toward  1700  by  Dutch  tilemakers,  particu- 
larly those  of  Rotterdam,  in  England  and  the  area  surrounding  Liege,  this  expensive, 
refined,  fully  decorated  tile  was  used  to  line  the  inner  walls  of  stone  fireplaces. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  degree  Dutch  tilemakers  themselves  cultivated  the  foreign 
market.  Signs  of  their  adapting  the  product  to  local  tastes  are  found  only  in  large, 
important  commissions  and  in  places  where  the>  encountered  some  competition.  For 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  markets,  for  example,  Dutch  tilemakers  produced  colossal 
tile  pictures  for  palaces;  tiles  with  Catholic  saints  were  made  for  churches  and 
monasteries. 

The  final  proof  of  the  preeminence  of  the  Dutch  tile  industry  in  Europe  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  tileworks  in  northern  Germany,  Denmark,  and  northern  France  produced 
imitations  of  Dutch  tiles.  The  English  tile  industry,  which  de\eloped  graduall\  after 
1725,  was  also  primaril\  dexoted  to  imitating  the  t)utch  product. 

Nearly  all  of  the  tiles  that  became  fashionable  after  1660  remained  in  production 
with  only  minor  changes  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Ships,  sea  monsters,  land- 
scapes, and  she|)herds  in  tile-wide  landscapes  remained  popular,  with  a  shift  occur- 
ring in  the  eighteenth  centur>  toward  more  landscapes  and  pastorals  and  fewer  ships 
and  sea  monsters.  Biblical  subjects  in  circidar  frames  were  produced  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  incalculable  quantities  and  \ariations.  These  tiles  were  generally  destined 
for  the  rural  markets  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  northern  Germany  and  Denmark;  they 


FK;.  10  W  all  of  a  farmhouse  in 
Bergambacht.  near  Rotterdam, 
paneled  with  purple  landscape 
tiles  and  tile  pictures  made  in 
Rotterdam,  c.  1800 


were  made  in  a  wide  extent  of  decoration.  Tlie\  were  not  of  the  best  workniansiiip.  as 
was  reflected  by  their  low  selling  price. 

.\ot  until  after  1690  was  full  use  made  of  the  technical  adx  ances  that  e\  ol\  ed  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Simpler  tiles  were  then  joined  by  types  painted  w  ith  great 
precision  and  refinement.  The  strong  French  influence  on  Dutch  decorative  arts  after 
1680  left  its  mark  on  tile  design.  The  more  refined  tiles  of  this  era  often  had  borders 
in  Louis  \1\  (see  no.  170).  Regency,  or  Louis  W  style  (see  no.  171).  In  addition  to 
landscapes  and  biblical  scenes,  new  motifs  were  adopted  for  tiles  of  this  quality:  genre 
subjects.  m\thological  themes  from  Ovid,  and  acrobats  and  other  performers  (see  no. 
121 ).  The  influence  of  French  fashion  led  to  the  reintroduction  shortly  after  1700  of 
purely  ornamental  tiles,  usually  variations  on  standard  eighteenth-century  ornamenta- 
tion found  on  silver,  furniture,  leather  wall  cov  erings,  damask,  and  stucco  decoration. 

Tiles  of  this  quality,  both  the  refined  figurati\  e  t>pe  and  the  precisely  painted 
ornamental  ones,  were  exported  in  large  ciuantities.  (jenerall\,  the\  were  too  expen- 
sive for  the  home  market.  In  only  one  area  of  the  .Netherlands  w  ere  expensive  tiles  of 
this  kind  used  in  great  quantity:  along  the  Zaan  River,  north  of  Amsterdam.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country,  the  seat  of  large  industry  and  extensive  ship- 
building in  the  eighteenth  century,  retained  the  country  custom  of  decorating  their 
living  rooms  w  ith  tiles.  \\  ith  their  considerable  w  ealth  and  exposure  to  the  sophisti- 
cated style  of  Amsterdam,  these  buyers  preferred  the  st\lish,  expensive  variety  of  tiles. 

The  Rotterdam  w  orkshop  De  Blompot  (The  Flow  erpot),  which  was  the  source  of  a 
steady  stream  of  new  designs  throughout  the  eighteenth  centun  ,  was  probably  re- 
sponsible for  introducing  these  luxury  tiles.  The  shop  was  acquired  by  the  Aelmis 
family  in  i6gi.  De  Blompot  remained  the  major  producer  of  such  tiles  for  the  duration 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (see  no.  167),  although  it  sparked  some  competition  from 
Amsterdam  and  Harlingen. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  wall  of  fully  or  partl\  decorated  tiles,  there  w  ere 
examples  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  tile  paintings  or  groups  of  decorative  tiles 
applied  to  walls  tiled  predominantly  in  white.  .Nearly  all  the  tile  paintings 
that  collectors  now  display  as  independent  panels  probably  were  originally  embedded 
in  w  alls  of  w  hite  tiles  or  in  combination  w  ith  ornamental  or  fioral  tiles  (fig.  10), 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  hand-decorated  tile  increasingly  lost  ground.  The 
last  group  of  customers  w  ere  the  inhabitants  of  the  remote  areas  of  the  Dutch  and 
German  countryside,  who.  conservative  as  they  were,  remained  loyal  to  old  traditions, 
.\  number  of  circumstances  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  I])utch  tile  industry  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  manufacture  of  wallpaper  was  mechanized  and  grew  increas- 
ingly cheap,  a  great  ad\  antage  o\  er  other  wall  co\  erings.  including  tiles.  In  addition, 
the  introduction  of  the  double  w  all  in  about  1920  eliminated  the  need  to  camouflage 
milde\ved  walls. 

L  ntil  about  1690  the  Dutch  tile  was  constantly  being  improv  ed  by  new  techniques 
of  manufacture  and  decoration,  assuring  its  leading  position  in  the  European  market. 
.\fter  1750.  however,  this  pioneering  role  w  as  assumed  b\  Kngland,  w  hich  retained  its 
lead  for  about  a  centurv  and  a  half.  Tiles  incorporated  into  European  houses  in  the 


nineteenth  century  were  primarily  English  macliine-made  products.  Thie  Dutcli  tile 
industry  enjoyed  a  brief  revival  between  1890  and  1910.  With  the  advent  of  the  Art 
Nouveau  style,  elaborate  and  colorful  household  decoration  came  back  into  fashion, 
including  specially  designed  hand-painted  tiles. 

The  Last  Customer:  The  Collector,  after  1880 

The  first  collectors  of  decorative  arts  in  the  nineteenth  centun  sought  out  fine  objects 
from  the  distant  past.  When  one  area  of  collecting  had  been  exhausted  or  had  become 
too  expensive,  collectors  instinctively  developed  new  interests.  The  tile,  simultane- 
ously a  structural  ornament  and  an  example  of  a  folk  art,  w  as  less  luxurious  than 
silver  or  fine  furniture,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  did  not  attract  collectors'  interest 
until  more  precious  objects  began  to  grow  scarce.  Also,  relatively  few  old  tiles  came 
on  the  market  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  first  large  tile  collections  came  into  being  in  about  1905,  assembled  from  the 
flood  of  old  tiles  that  suddenly  became  available  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  a  Dutch 
housing  act  in  1901  which  regulated  new  construction  in  the  environs  of  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam  and  allowed  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  inner  cities,  many  parts  of 
which  had  fallen  into  disrepair.  Houses  generally  require  renovation  every  eighty  or 
one  hundred  years;  those  built  between  1600  and  1650  thus  undenvent  their  first 
renovations  between  1 700  and  1 750,  at  w  hich  time  the  tiles  in  the  living  room,  w  ith  its 
stove  or  fireplace,  were  often  covered  with  wall  hangings.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  a  tendency  to  add  separate  kitchens  onto  existing  houses,  and  nineteenth- 
century  heirs  of  original  homeowners  often  found  these  houses  too  small  and  left  for 
larger  dwellings.  Such  areas  gradually  turned  into  slums.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
houses  constructed  for  modest  burghers  betw  een  1 600  and  1 650  in  the  then  new  ly 
expanding  towns.  When  these  impoverished  sections  w  ere  developed  and  the  old 
houses  demolished  after  1901,  many  tiles  came  to  light. 

Private  tile  collectors  between  1905  and  1940  fall  into  two  categories.  The  first 
includes  the  handful  of  important  collectors  who  attempted  to  assemble  complete 
representations  of  Dutch  tile  production,  among  them  Eelco  M.  Vis,  many  of  whose 
tiles  now  form  part  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  collection.  They  tended  to 
concentrate  mainly  on  early  tiles — those  before  1650 — partly  because  the  first  genera- 
tion of  collectors  tends  to  be  most  interested  in  the  oldest  examples,  and  partly 
because  the  supply  of  tiles  from  this  period  was  greatest  in  the  years  after  1 900. 
Whenever  they  could,  these  collectors  bought  tiles  in  large  lots  in  order  to  assemble 
panels  of  sixteen,  thirty,  or  forty-eight  tiles  of  one  type.  Tiles  are  small  architectural 
ornaments,  and  as  such  entire  walls  were  originally  lined  with  hundreds  of  tiles  of  the 
same  kind.  Major  collectors  attempted  to  evoke  the  effect  of  such  walls  because,  of 
course,  a  single  tile  is  an  object  removed  from  its  context. 

The  second  group  of  collectors  was  much  larger,  individuals  who  liked  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  precious  objects  and  conversation  pieces,  including  tiles.  This 
group  usually  collected  tiles  as  objects  independent  of  their  original  function.  The 
current  terminology  of  tile  collecting — the  names  of  corner  motifs,  for  example — was 


de\el()petl  b\  c()llec-t(trs  of  this  ilk  and  l)\  tiic  atiti(|ii(>  dcalci-s  who  sold  to  IIumii.  These 
colleetors  did  not  work  their  way  down  from  earl\  to  late  |)eiio(ls  ol  tile  iiianulacliir'e 
but  instead  tended  to  speeialize  in  one  or  more  |)i('lorial  themes,  although  such  tiles 
had  not  euteird  lar^ie-sc  ale  pioduetion  until  alter  1640.  Of  course,  a  few  small  collee- 
tors tried  to  hviu^  tofzetiier  a  representati\  e  sample  of  tile  production. 

The  tiled  walls  from  houses  demohshed  or  rebuilt  between  1910  and  1940  usuallx 
went  to  antique  dealers  as  a  unit,  to  be  resold  in(li\  iduallx  or  in  lots  of  four.  Occasion- 
ally a  lar^e  collector  would  be  able  to  l)u\  an  entiie  wall  in  order  to  assemble  panels 
of  similar  tiles.  One  notable  fact  concerninfi  the  important  collectors  of  the  pre- 1940 
period  is  that  nearly  all  were  architects  or  buildiufi  contractors  or  worked  with  the 
advice  of  those  professions.  Because  architects  and  builders  \  iew  ed  the  tile  as  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  the>  \Nere  in\arial)l\  interested  in  tile  panels. 

After  1945  the  tile  collectors"  interest  shifted.  Lar^ie  panels  of  early  tiles  from 
before  1650  were  no  longer  a\ailable.  \et  a  number  of  collectors  were  nonetheless 
able  to  assemble  good  sur\e\s  of  the  rang;e  of  Dutch  tile  production.  That  ^feneration 
saw  the  tile  less  as  an  architectural  ornament  than  as  a  miniature  paintin^i.  a  piddl/c, 
or  picture.  Moreover,  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  early  tiles  led  to  a  new  interest  in 
tiles  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  A  number  of  collectors  limited 
themselves  even  further  to  a  single  subject,  such  as  the  Bible,  ships,  or  animals. 

Major  tile  collections  in  museums — not  only  in  the  Netherlands  but  also  else- 
where, including  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art — were  assembled  by  the  major 
Dutch  collectors  before  1940.  They  therefore  tend  to  consist  primaril\  of  pre- 1  (150  tiles, 
with  the  most  common  \arieties  represented  in  large  [)anels. 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years,  constantly  shifting  segments  of  the  population 
favored  Dutch  majolica  tiles  as  home  decoration.  During  that  period  there  was  a 
generally  steady  descent  in  the  social  status  of  tile  customei  s;  the\  became  increas- 
ingly removed  from  the  few  who  dictated  fashion.  The  Dutch  tile  industry,  however, 
was  skilled  in  accommodating  itself,  through  technical  imioxations.  to  new  demands 
and  new  groups  of  customers. 

The  interplay  between  industry  and  consumer  during  these  three  centuries  was  so 
successful  that  the  Dutch  majolica  tile  became  an  important  expression  of  Dutch 
culture.  This  characteristically  Dutch  product  e\entuall\  became  a  popular  collectors' 
item  in  the  Netherlands  and  abroad  as  well.  Living  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
hundreds  of  private  and  public  collections  of  Dutch  tiles  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Literature  and  Dating  of  Tiles 

Since  the  late  nineteenth  century,  when  the  serious  study  of  tiles  began,  authors  have 
approached  the  subject  in  \  arious  ways.  Paul  F.  Knochenhauer  (1886),  the  first  w  riter 
on  tiles  of  the  Lowlands,  was  particularly  interested  in  their  ornamentation.  L  sing 
them  as  examples,  he  sought  to  enrich  nineteenth-century  concepts  of  st\  le.  In  1926 
Eelco  M.  Vis  and  Commer  de  Geus,  men  interested  in  tiles  both  as  collectors  and  as 
dealers,  put  together  a  "coffee  table"  book  w  ith  a  brief  introduction  and  \  ery  broad 
dating.  Their  information  about  dating  may  ha^e  come  from  llein  Ilamer,  brother-in- 


law  of  De  Geus.  During  the  years  between  1910  and  1940,  Hamer  bought,  on  a  large 
scale,  tiles  that  were  still  on  walls  in  their  original  locations.  He  approximated  the 
dates  of  the  various  types  of  tiles  from  his  knowledge  of  the  ages  of  the  houses  in 
which  they  were  found.  A  second  volume  by  Vis  and  De  Geus  appeared  in  1935,  with 
an  extensive  introduction  by  Ferrand  W.  Hudig,  giving  a  history  of  tileworks,  city  by 
city.  This  was  based  on  long  and  intensive  archival  research,  but  the  production 
information  could  not  be  tied  to  specific  tiles  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  attribute 
particular  tiles  to  specific  tileworks. 

In  1959  Dingeman  Rorf  bypassed  the  archival  information  and  proceeded  very 
systematically  to  arrange  the  existing  tile  types  according  to  their  decorations.  He 
organized  groups  and  developed  a  chronology  on  the  basis  of  this  material,  emphasiz- 
ing majolica  tiles  made  before  1675.  Since  seventeenth-century  tilemakers  did  not 
create  their  tiles  so  that  twentieth-century  art  historians  could  make  groups,  the 
systematization  according  to  decoration  ended  up  with  the  faults  of  a  system  made 
after  the  fact.  One  had  leftover  groups,  overlapping  groups,  and  groups  with  tiles  that 
were  not  exactly  comparable.  Thanks  to  Korf,  however,  one  gained  a  rather  complete 
overview  and  a  very  useful,  although  broad,  dating  of  tiles  into  periods  of  at  best  a 
quarter,  or  at  worst,  a  half,  century. 

Jan  Pluis  continued  the  work  of  organizing.  By  grouping  tiles  with  the  same 
subjects  (for  example,  animals  or  children's  games),  it  became  possible,  with  the  aid 
of  graphic  material  that  had  served  as  sources,  to  begin  to  establish  quite  exact  dating. 
Thanks  to  his  inventories,  one  now  has  reasonably  precise  dating  to  the  nearest 
quarter  centui-y  for  a  good  number  of  tile  types. 

Until  1650  there  were  so  many  tileworks  producing  such  similar  wares  that 
attributing  a  certain  type  of  tile  to  a  specific  city  cannot  be  done  reliably.  Knowing  that 
between  1625  and  1660  half  of  all  the  tileworks  were  in  Rotterdam,  one  can  estimate 
with  great  assurance  that  half  of  the  surviving  tiles  of  the  period  were  made  in 
Rotterdam.  Attributing  certain  types  of  tiles  to  a  particular  city  often  rests  on  traditions 
dating  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  early  collectors  first  encountered  specific 
types  in  certain  cities.  For  example,  the  Roman  soldiers  (no.  153)  were  found  predomi- 
nantly in  Rotterdam  and  surrounding  towns;  on  that  basis  exclusively,  these  tiles  were 
ascribed  to  Rotterdam.  With  the  reorganization  and  concentration  of  the  tile  industry 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  specific  types  of  tiles  became  associated  with 
various  cities.  Since  i960  Pluis  has  photographed  and  documented  thousands  of  tiles 
from  the  period  after  1660,  predominantly  with  tiles  still  in  situ.  In  this  way  he  has 
provided  an  overview  linking  types  of  tiles  to  specific  areas  during  this  time. 

Using  sui-viving  transfer  patterns  (sponsen),  which  are  known  to  have  come  from 
certain  tileworks  after  1680,  attributions  can  now  be  made  with  great  certainty.  For 
example,  the  archives  of  Tichelaar  pottery  and  tileworks  in  Makkum  includes  sponsen 
from  Makkum  and  Utrecht;  the  Gemeentemuseum  Hannemahuis  in  Harlingen,  spon- 
sen from  the  firm  J.  van  Hulst  and  its  predecessors  in  Harlingen  and  Utrecht;  the  Fries 
Museum  in  Leeuwarden,  sponsen  from  the  firm  Tjalling  and  its  predecessors  in 
Harlingen;  the  Gemeentelijke  Archiefdienst  in  Rotterdam,  sponsen  of  the  firm  De  Blom- 
pot  in  Rotterdam,  owned  by  the  Aelmis  family  and  their  successors. 


Summarizing  the  dating  of  Dutch  vvaM  tiles  made  before  1650.  one  can  sax  that  the 
combination  of  large-scale  production,  numerous  firms,  and  well-to-do,  st\le-con- 
scious  cit\  dwellers  led  to  a  succession  of  rapid  changes,  e\en  though  there  was  some 
overlapping  l)et\\een  the  various  types  of  tiles.  Certain  kinds  of  tiles  w  ere  probably 
made  for  a  limited  time,  for  example,  ten  to  fifteen  years.  The  dating  of  tiles  before 
1650  is  sometimes  based  on  archi\al  information  in  which  tiles  are  named  and  on  tiles 
still  found  in  houses  for  which  building  or  rebuilding  data  are  known,  but  it  is  most 
often  determined  by  the  chronological  ordering  of  the  decoration  on  certain  types  of 
tiles  combined  w  ith  an  evaluation  of  the  differences  in  measurements  and  materials. 

After  1650,  when  tile  production  became  concentrated  in  a  few  centers  and  tile- 
works  had  greater  continuity — and  when  the  tile  consumer  was  less  style  conscious — 
various  types  of  tiles  remained  in  production  longer,  making  it  more  difficult  to 
provide  precise  dating. 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  tilew  orks  per  city  in  any  one  period,  the  early  tiles 
(before  1600)  must  come  predominantly  from  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam;  for  the  period 
1625  to  1660,  about  half  should  be  from  Rotterdam.  After  1650,  w  ith  production 
concentrated  in  Rotterdam  and  Friesland  (llarlingen  and  Makkum),  the  largest  part 
must  have  been  made  in  these  tw  o  centers.  Using  the  detailed  in\  entories  of  Pluis,  a 
division  can  be  made  between  these  two  areas  of  production.  However,  attributions  to 
Amsterdam,  Gouda,  and  Utrecht,  cities  with  smaller  production,  remain  based  largely 
on  tradition. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  add  some  new  information  to  that  of  Korfs  and 
Pluis's  systematically  organized  tile  data  and,  in  so  doing,  to  answer  the  questions  of 
how  and  why  the  tile  industry  developed  in  the  Netherlands,  how  the  use  of  tiles 
continuously  changed  in  the  course  of  three  hundred  years,  and  how  and  w  h\  the 
appearance  of  the  tiles  (their  decoration  as  w  ell  as  their  thickness  and  the  color  of 
their  clay  body)  was  continually  subject  to  change. 

By  looking  at  the  tile  not  as  a  twentieth-century  art  historian  but,  as  it  were,  as  a 
seventeenth-century  producer  and  consumer,  and  by  combining  this  with  knowledge 
of  the  technical  development  of  the  ceramic  and  tile  industry  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
various  population  groups,  the  tile  can  be  removed  from  its  isolation  and  can  answer 
many  of  the  questions  initially  raised  above. 


The  Production  of  Tiles 


1.  For  a  German  translation,  with 
notes,  of  Abuiqasim's  text  see  H. 
Ritter  et  al.,  "Orieritalische  Stein- 
biicher  und  persischf  l-ayeiu  e- 
technik."  in  Istanbuler  Mitteilun- 
gen  dcs  irchaologischen  Instituts 
des  Dculscfu-n  Heiches,  vol.  3 
(1955)- 


The  tiles  in  this  collection  are  primarily  faience,  or  majolica,  a  term  designating  the 
use  of  a  w  hite,  opaque  tin  glaze  or  tin  enamel,  which  originated  in  the  Near  East  and 
was  first  described  in  an  account  by  Abulqasim  in  1301.'  Tin  glaze  probably  was  used 
earlier,  but  whether  it  was  also  applied  to  tiles  has  not  been  determined.  For  some 
four  centuries  the  faience  technique  has  been  applied  to  both  plain  white  and  deco- 
rated Dutch  tiles,  but  recently  tile  manufacture  has  given  way  almost  completely  to 
modern  procedures,  and  only  in  one  or  two  workshops  is  the  traditional  method  still 
used. 

Tiles  were  made  long  before  the  development  of  tin  glaze  for  pottery,  which 
probably  occurred  in  the  Middle  East  around  A.D.  1000.  The  earliest  tiles  were  made  of 
clay  found  along  the  floodplains  of  riverbeds.  The  clay  was  a  mixture  of  eroded  rock 
fragments  that  had  been  carried  long  distances  and  deposited  by  rivers  and  seas.  The 
finer  material,  the  actual  clay  minerals,  had  a  laminated  structure  that  tended  to 
attract  other  minerals  and  organic  matter,  with  which  it  was  greatly  infused.  Iron 
invariably  appeared  in  the  clay  and  greatly  influenced  its  color  after  firing;  calcium 
and  magnesium  compounds  were  also  present.  This  clay  is  no  longer  considered  a 
good,  reliable  material  for  wall  and  floor  tiles,  but  early  craftsmen  had  to  use  what 
was  available,  and  what  they  accomplished  through  accumulated  experience  and 
inventiveness  is  astounding. 

The  earliest  potter  made  tiles  and  bricks,  but  did  not  fire  them;  he  simply  dried 
them  in  the  open  air.  If  they  dried  too  quickly  and  began  to  crack,  the  craftsman 
improved  the  drying  properties  of  the  clay  by  adding  straw  or  manure  to  it.  Succeed- 
ing generations  of  potters  used  fire  to  bake  the  dried  tiles,  thus  producing  terra  cotta, 
which  made  it  more  durable  and  opened  up  possibilities  for  decoration.  Early  tiles 
were  neither  painted  nor  glazed,  and  decoration  was  restricted  to  relief,  achieved  by 
incising  or  impressing  a  design  into  the  leather-hard  clay.  The  need  for  production  of 
greater  quantities  led  to  the  use  of  wooden  or  fired-clay  molds,  into  which  clay  was 
pressed  to  achieve  the  desired  relief  decoration.  Another  method  of  decorating  this 
still-simple  ware  took  advantage  of  color  differences.  The  natural  color  of  fired  clay 
containing  iron  is  brick  red,  which  may  be  darkened  by  adding  oxides  with  dyeing 
properties,  such  as  manganese  or  cobalt.  These  oxides,  in  the  form  of  mineral  earths, 
were  added  to  a  thin  slip  of  clay  to  obtain  a  colored  substance  that  could  be  used  to 
decorate  tiles.  Through  skillful  variations  of  this  technique,  handsome  contrasts  were 
created  on  earthenware  pottery,  as  well  as  on  tiles,  although  examples  of  these  are 
very  rare. 

The  application  of  glaze  was  a  major  innovation  in  the  development  of  tilemaking. 
The  earliest  glazes  were  clear — blue,  green,  and  turquoise  in  color;  they  appeared  in 
Egypt,  about  the  fourth  millenium  B.C.  At  first,  the  glaze  covered  the  tile  completely; 
later,  it  was  applied  to  sections,  creating  fields  that  were  separated  by  their  differences 
in  thickness.  In  this  way,  several  colors  could  be  applied  side-by-side  on  one  tile,  and 
very  rich  and  imaginative  effects  could  be  achieved  on  large  surfaces. 

The  search  for  other  shades  and  colors,  and  especially  for  a  pure  white  glaze, 
continued  for  many  years.  Around  A.D.  1000,  when  Western  travel  to  and  commerce 
with  China  began,  Persians  discovered  Chinese  porcelain  with  painted  decoration  on  a 


white  background.  Potters  liad  been  searcliiiig  for  a  white  glaze  that  would  hick'  the 
red,  brown,  or  buff  color  of  the  fired  clay — luilike  porcelain,  which  has  a  white  clay 
body — and  sene  as  a  ground  for  a  blue  or  multicolored  decoration.  Potters  in  Persia 
are  credited  w  ith  this  accomplishment,  although  the  exact  date  of  this  disco\  er\  is 
unknown.  The  white  glaze,  which  in  addition  to  the  usual  melting  ingredients  con- 
tained a  considerable  amount  of  tin  oxide,  was  a  ground  onto  which  the  decorator 
could  apply  other  colors.  This  technique  from  the  East  was  rapidly  adopted  throughout 
the  U  estern  w  orld  and  became  significant  in  European  tile  manufacture.  It  was  first 
applied  to  European  tiles  in  simple  glazes  of  blue,  black,  green,  white,  or  red.  Later, 
square  tiles  w  ere  divided  into  several  sections  separated  by  thin  threads  of  clay  and 
glazes  were  applied.  Around  1500  the  flat  majolica,  or  faience,  tile  was  produced  with 
a  painted  decoration  in  one  or  more  colors. 

The  development  of  techniques  for  the  production  of  earthenw  are  tiles  also  con- 
tinued over  these  years.  At  first,  locally  foimd  clay  had  been  used,  but  later  the  clays 
and  minerals  needed  for  the  body  w  ere  brought  from  afar  and  carefully  selected.  The 
pursuit  of  materials  containing  ven  little  iron  for  ceramic  products  in  order  to  obtain 
a  body  as  lightly  colored  as  possible  was  begun  in  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  centiu'} . 
In  England  Josiah  Twyford  and  John  Astbury  in  1710  replaced  the  local  red  clay  of 
Stoke  on  Trent  w  ith  clay  brought  from  Dorset  and  Devon.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  centun.  .losiah  ^^  edgwood,  with  much  fiair  and  vision,  exploited  the  poten- 
tials of  this  new  material  and  developed  the  ancient  craft  of  ceramics  into  a  prosper- 
ous industn .  His  ideas  greatly  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  tile  industn  , 
which  today  pro\  ides  a  \  ersatile  assortment  of  earthenw  are  wall  tiles  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  Production  of  Tin-glazed  Tiles 

It  may  be  assumed  that  tow  ard  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centun ,  w  hen  tin-glazed  floor 
and  wall  tiles  began  to  be  produced,  this  was  done  in  potteries  that  had  considerable 
know-how  and  experience  in  making  ceramic  products.  To  fire  a  kiln  successfully,  for 
example,  takes  years  of  training.  Clay  is  difficult  to  w  ork,  requiring  great  skill,  w  hile  it 
takes  much  experience  to  develop  the  formulas  needed  for  making  paints  and  glazes. 
There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  early  tin-glazed  tiles  were  manufactured  in 
floor-tile  w  orkshops,  where  the  "upgrading"  or  "refinement"  of  lead-glazed  into  tin- 
glazed  tiles  took  place  with  great  ingenuity  and  perseverance. 

Raiv  Materials  and  Body  Preparation 

The  clay  from  which  tin-glazed  tiles  w  ere  made  was  the  same  as  that  used  for  red 
floor  tiles:  medium  "fat."  or  plastic,  red-firing  river  or  sea  clay,  abundant  e\  en  to  this 
day  in  the  delta  area  of  the  Schelde,  \Iaas.  and  Rhine  rivers.  The  biscuit  of  early 
majolica  w  all  tiles  has  the  same  composition  as  that  of  red  floor  tiles:  they  are  equally 
thick,  almost  2.5  centimeters  (1  inch),  with  a  surface  of  13  centimeters  (5  inches) 
square.  Later  they  became  somew  hat  thinner,  but  the  material  continued  to  be  the 
same  impure,  natiu-al  clay  used  without  much  ad\  ance  preparation. 


58  Around  1625  attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  body  in  order  to  produce  a 

thinner  tile.  The  addition  of  marl,  a  secondary  clay  containing  a  naturally  blended 
proportion  of  calcium  in  the  form  of  chalk,  greatly  strengthened  the  body  because  of 
its  high  flux  content.  At  first,  however,  the  method  of  blending  and  kneading  the 
materials  was  tried  with  little  success:  after  firing,  layers  of  different  colors  appeared 
in  the  biscuit  as  a  result  of  incomplete  blending,  and  the  body  became  weaker  rather 
than  stronger.  Later,  around  1650,  a  perfect  mixture  was  achieved  by  the  introduction 
of  liquid  slip  blending,  which  produced  a  strong,  uniformly  colored  body  that  was  less 
liable  to  crack.  Marl  gave  the  body  a  buff  color  because  of  the  interaction  between 
iron  and  chalk  during  firing.  Over  the  years  the  thickness  of  tiles  was  gradually 
reduced  to  as  little  as  7  millimeters  ('A  inch). 

The  process  of  liquid  slip  blending  of  the  body  was  described  by  Gerrit  Paape, 
who  in  1 794  conveyed  many  details  of  earthenware  manufacture  in  Delft.^  Prescribed 
quantities  of  different  types  of  clay,  which  he  enumerated  in  barrels,  were  combined 
with  water  in  a  wooden  vessel.  The  stirred  slip  was  subsequently  sieved  into  low 
settling  basins  in  which  sedimentation,  decantation,  and  drying  took  place.  Layers  of 
clay  that  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin  were  cut  into  rectangular  pieces  and 
stored  in  a  cellar.  This  so-called  washing  the  clay  always  took  place  in  the  spring, 
when  stock  for  the  year  ahead  would  be  prepared.  In  Makkum  this  process  was  used 
until  recently,  but  it  was  replaced  by  mechanical  methods  not  dependent  on  seasonal 
changes. 

Once  a  week  clay  from  the  cellar  was  prepared  for  production  by  kneading  in  a 
pug  mill.  Clay  was  put  in  the  top  of  the  mill,  kneaded,  and  squeezed  out  at  the  bottom. 
A  pug  mill  can  be  seen  in  a  tile  picture  from  1737  showing  a  cross  section  of  the 
Bolsward  ceramic  factory  (fig.  1 1).  On  the  ground  floor  at  right  is  a  wooden  barrel 
with  a  clay  cutter  driven  by  a  blinkered  horse;  horizontal  blades  on  the  vertical  axle 
cut  through  the  clay  and  stirred  it.  Paape  described  this  kneading  process  as  done  in 
Delft  in  1 794  by  a  clay  treader,  a  man  who  walked  barefoot  on  the  clay  body.  In 
Friesland,  however,  the  pug  mill,  which  was  patented  in  1635,  was  used  by  all 
manufacturers  of  wall  and  floor  tiles  as  well  as  by  all  potters. 

Shaping  and  Drying 

The  prepared  clay  was  brought  to  the  tilemaking  section,  where  the  tilemaker  and  his 
assistant  flattened  the  lumps  of  clay  from  the  pug  mill  and  cut  them  roughly  into 
squares,  which  were  then  placed  in  a  wooden  or  iron  frame  and  rolled  to  their 
approximate  shape  and  thickness.  The  tiles  were  removed  by  gently  lifting  the  frame 
and  were  dried  on  planks.  After  a  day  the  tiles  were  sufficiently  dry  to  be  stacked  front 
to  back.  After  a  moisture  loss  of  more  than  50  percent,  tiles  were  again  rolled  and 
flattened  to  dry  slowly  and  evenly. 

The  tiles,  no  longer  square  after  being  rolled  again,  had  to  be  trimmed.  They  were 
placed  one  at  a  time  under  a  13  centimeter  (5  inch)  square  wooden  block  that  was 
pressed  down;  the  tilemaker  trimmed  three  edges  with  a  steel  blade,  then  turned  the 
block  and  tile  to  cut  the  fourth.  Copper  nails  in  two  or  three  corners  were  pressed  into 
2.  Paape,  1794  the  tile  to  prevent  the  block  from  sliding  over  it.  Nail  imprints  can  be  found  in  all  tiles 


KK;.  1  1  Cross  section  oC  the 
Bolsward  pollen  and  tileworks 
slio\Mi  in  a  tile  picture  of  1757 
(replica.  1978) 
Tichelaars  Konirikiijke 
Makkuttier  \arde\\erk  en 
Tefiellahriek.  \lakkiim 

\  t\pical  i8th-centur\  potten 
and  tileworks  witli  a  kiln  lieinp 
fired  in  the  center  and  \arious 
production  activities  takiiij;  place. 
On  the  firound  floor  at  rijiht.  a 
horse  dri\ en  pug  mill  mixes  ela>: 
next  to  it  is  a  horse-driven  glaze 
grinder,  and  in  the  adjacent  work 
space  at  left  is  a  group  of  tile 
decorators.  On  the  second  floor, 
potter)  is  being  made  and  dried. 
On  the  third  floor,  at  each  end. 
tilemakers  are  forming  tiles  in 
frames:  after  being  dried,  the  tiles 
are  squared  and  stacked  for 
further  dning. 


over  one  hundred  years  old;  tlie  iiitioduction  of  a  four-sided  guillotine-like  de\  ice 
during  the  later  nineteenth  centurv  eliminated  these  characteristic  marks.  After  tiles 
were  trimmed  oi'  cul,  the  (h\ing  process  was  hastened  hy  stacking  them  near  the  kiln, 
where  the>  would  be  biscuit  fired  \\hen  thoroughly  dry. 

\l(iki/i^  (}laz('s  and  Paints 

Red  floor  tiles  and  simple  red  pottery  were  co\ered  with  a  transparent  glaze.  A 
mixture  of  galena  (lead  sulfide)  and  white  firing  clay  in  water  was  poured  over  the 
tiles  and  turned  into  glaze  when  fired  in  a  kiln  at  950  degrees  centigrade  (1,750 
degrees  Fahrenheit).  This  unsophisticated  method  was  also  used  for  wall  tiles  until 
about  1650.  Wall  tiles,  however,  were  first  biscuit  fired,  then  covered  with  white, 
"painted,"  glazed,  and  glost  fired.  The  transparent  top  layer,  which  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded a  millimeter  in  thickness,  tended  to  become  too  thin;  thus  the  decoration  could 
run,  especially  since  tiles  were  placed  vertically,  face  to  face,  in  the  kiln  during  glost 
firing  (see  fig.  12). 

The  development  of  more  refined  techniques  around  the  mid-seventeenth  century 
enabled  production  of  a  superior  material.  The  liquid  body  preparation  w  as  intro- 
duced, and  glazing  and  decorating  techniques  were  improved.  Glazes  were  prepared 
by  melting  the  glaze  materials  in  a  kiln  and  powdering  them  to  produce  a  frit  which 
was  then  mixed  with  water.  This  transparent  glaze,  or  kivaart,  a  term  derived  from 
the  Italian  coperta,  was  applied  after  the  tile  had  been  painted,  by  sprinkling  and 
spraying  on  a  layer  a  few  hundred  microns  thick.  Thus,  the  brushstrokes  were  far  less 
affected  in  the  kiln.  At  a  later  date — exactly  when  is  unknown — tilemakers  began  to 
melt,  or  frit,  all  glazing  materials  together  and  to  use  a  tin  glaze  that  contained 
sufficient  lead  to  become  glossy  (paints  had  to  contain  a  comparable  amount  of  lead  in 
order  to  fuse  with  the  glaze).  This  technique,  which  generally  replaced  kivaarten,  is 
still  used  at  the  Makkum  tileworks. 

Paints  used  by  the  decorator  consisted  of  metal  silicates  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  tin  glaze.  Instead  of  tin  oxide,  however,  another  metal  oxide  or  compound  w  as 
used:  cobalt  for  blue,  iron  for  red,  copper  for  green,  antimony  for  yellow,  and  man- 
ganese for  purple.  Sometimes  additional  shades  were  obtained  by  blending  two  of 
these  colors.  Today,  other  pigments  are  available  to  make  a  greater  range  of  ceramic 
colors  and  shades. 

Glazing  and  Decorating 

After  being  biscuit  fired,  sorted,  and  checked  for  cracks,  tiles  were  glazed.  Special 
skills  were  required  of  a  good  glazer  who,  using  a  scoop,  could  cover  one  tile  w  ith 
thick,  white  liquid  tin  glaze  in  two  splashes.  Because  tiles  are  porous,  the  glaze  dried 
quickly.  Excess  glaze  was  removed  from  the  edges,  and  tiles  were  glost  fired  to 
produce  a  white  finish. 

Tiles  that  were  to  be  decorated  were  taken  to  one  of  the  five  to  ten  decorators 
working  for  the  tileworks.  The  painter  or  decorator  began  by  pouncing  the  tile  using  a 
transfer  pattern,  or  spans:  the  outline  of  a  drawing  was  pricked  through  a  piece  of 
paper  the  size  of  the  tile,  and  the  spans  was  placed  on  the  tile  and  dusted  with 


powdered  charcoal.  The  outline  thus  produced  on  the  tile  was  redrawn  with  a  fine 
brush  (trekker)  and  then  deepened  with  a  larg;er  brush  dipped  in  specified  colors 
(diepcr).  Craftsmanship  rather  than  creati\  ity  was  required  of  an  accoinplishcd  tile 
painter,  who  usually  spent  about  three  years  as  an  apprentice  accpiirinfi  the  necessary 
skills.  Each  painter  de\  eloped  a  characteristic  style:  the  work  of  in(li\  idual  tile  paint- 
ers can  be  recognized  by  their  distinctive  personal  touch. 

Biscuit  and  Glost  Firing 

Firing  was  done  in  a  kiln,  w  hich  had  a  chamber  of  500  to  1000  cubic  feet;  clay  tiles 
were  stacked  in  the  bottom,  with  the  glazed  and  decorated  tiles  on  top.  in  a  picture 
showing  the  inside  of  a  2  meter  (6  foot)  high  kiln  (fig.  12).  tiles  w  ere  placed  \  ertically 
in  long  rows  alternating  face  to  face  and  back  to  back.  Filling  the  chamber  w  as  a 
difficult  job;  it  took  two  or  three  men  several  days  to  fill  and  ready  it  for  firing. 

W  ood  fuel  was  fed  through  a  firing  gate  into  the  hearth,  w  hich  was  under  the 
chamber  and  had  draft  holes.  Similar  channels  connected  the  chamber  and  the  chim- 
ney, which  had  a  semicircular  opening  that  allow  ed  regulation  of  draft  and  observa- 
tion of  fire  distribution.  In  the  Bolsw  ard  tile  picture  (fig.  1  1 ),  a  boy  w  atches  the  fire 
distribution.  Firing  took  about  thirty-five  hours.  Controlling  the  last  firing  stages  was  a 
precise  job  requiring  sensitivity  and  experience  because  no  measuring  instruments 
were  available.  The  kilnmaster  held  a  key  position  in  a  tileworks;  the  final  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  entire  staff  lay  in  his  hands,  and  both  he  and  the  ow  ner  w  ere  aw  are 
of  this.  It  took  three  days  to  cool  the  kiln,  after  w  hich  it  w  as  opened  w  ith  great 
anticipation.  Figures  from  the  past  disclose  how  few  tiles  produced  during  this  lengthy 
process  w  ere  really  firsts — sometimes  only  15  percent.  Seconds  w  ere  sold  at  low  er 
prices,  and  the  worst  ended  up  as  rubble  on  the  path  to  the  clay  site  where  new 
material  was  dug  for  firing. 

Tilemaking  has  always  been  an  uncertain  craft.  Despite  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal know-how,  there  are  still  failures  in  tilemaking.  Great  admiration  should  be 
accorded  early  tilemakers,  w  ho  under  difficult  circumstances  succeeded  in  making 
products  still  cherished  toda> . 


Floor  Tiles 


Fir,.  15  \I 

the  Brifiian  abb: 
rode,  ru'iif  II 
Museum  H()>  nia 
Beuningeii.  Roll 


Although  decorated  floor  tiles  were  ibundant  in  Flanders  and  France  from  medieval 
times  on,  they  were  not  widely  used  in  the  Netherlands,  except  in  churches  and 
cloisters,  until  about  1550.  Floor  tiles  are  generally  heav^  and  variable  in  their  shapes 
and  proportions,  in  contrast  to  the  later  wall  tiles,  which  are  lighter  and  vary  only 
slightly  from  the  standard  thirteen  centimeters  (five  inches)  square.  Floor  tiles  were 
fashioned  of  a  coarse,  red  clay — again  in  contrast  to  wall  tiles,  for  which  the  clay 
underwent  a  more  intensive  refining  process.  A  motif  was  pressed  into  each  tablet 
with  a  wooden  matrix,  and  the  indented  surfaces  were  filled  with  white  slip  or  pipe 
clay,  giving  a  two-colored  design.  The  tile  was  then  leveled,  dried,  and  covered  with  a 
transparent  lead  glaze,  which  resulted  in  an  overall  yellowish  tint  after  firing.  Because 
the  inlaid  decoration  was  thick,  it  remained  visible  despite  surface  abrasion. 

Unlike  the  designs  of  wall  tiles,  which  occur  in  almost  endless  variety,  only  three 
separate  groups  of  floor  tile  designs,  made  up  of  heraldic,  plant,  and  animal  motifs, 
are  known.  The  designs  are  repeated  on  groups  of  four  or  sixteen  tiles  which  adjoin 
so  that  the  ornamentation  forms  a  continuous  pattern.  Itinerant  craftsmen,  traveling 
with  their  own  wooden  stamps,  made  similar  tiles  from  Burgundy  to  the  northern 
Netherlands;  this  makes  it  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  place  of  manufacture  of  most  floor 
tiles.  Tiles  inscribed  with  aphorisms  in  medieval  Dutch  (nos.  1,  2),  however,  unequivo- 
cally betray  their  place  of  origin.  Some  of  the  earliest  northern  Netherlandish  exam- 
ples of  such  floor  tiles  were  unearthed  in  cloisters  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Groningen  and  Friesland,  where  portions  of  a  floor  dating  to  the  thirteenth  century 
were  uncovered. 

Floor  tiles  with  floral  motifs  were  first  introduced  by  Italian  majolica  potters  who 
had  immigrated  to  Antwerp  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  (see  fig. 
13).  Their  technique  was  quite  different  from  that  of  most  of  the  local  tilemakers,  and 
this  resulted  in  a  new  product  for  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands  characterized  by 
Italianate  designs  and  by  a  tile  with  a  uniform,  smooth,  clay  body.  When  fired, 
the  tile  was  covered  with  an  opaque  white  glaze  whose  essential  ingredient  was  tin 
oxide.'  This  tin  glaze  was  painted  with  a  polychrome  design— blue,  orange,  yellow, 
and  green — before  the  second  firing  (see  nos.  5,  6). 


I.  Lane.  1960,  p.  47. 


1.  FLOOR  TILES 

I  500-1  5(10 

Red  cla\  and  biifl 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  (jar\an 

W  ithin  a  simple  jjeometric  desifin 
of  liphl-colored.  continuous  bands 
forming  interlocked  diamonds  are 
large  circles  di\ided  into  quarter 
segments:  each  quarter  contains 


a  phrase  in  (jothic  script.  To- 
getht-r  these  phrases  compose  the 
maxim:  Die  tijt  is  cart — die  doot  is 
snci — it  dch!  a  v<i  sonde — soe 
di)vdi  icel  (  Time  is  short — death  is 
swift — beware  of  sin — so  do  you 
well).  \n  extant  floor  fragment  of 
such  size  and  condition  from  this 
earl>  period  is  quite  rare:  most 
remaining  examples  consist  of  no 
more  than  four  tiles. 


fieferenres:  Gens,  iijiy-ji.  \oi.  4, 
p.  155.  fig.  i:  \  is  and  Geus,  1926. 
p.  1;  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927,  no.  i: 
Geus.  ii)")!.  fig.  I;  \  is  and  Geus, 

PI'-  -'-t- 

>iiniliir  lilcs:  I'eelen.  1922.  ftg.  4. 
p.  27:  Renaud.  1958.  |).  fi:  l.ane. 
i960,  p.  34;  De  Jonge.  1971.  ill. 
2a. 


2.  FLOOR  TILKS 
1500-1560 

Red  clay  and  buff  slip 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  (iarxan 

\n  inscriptidn  in  Odthic  letters 
extends  aiotifi  the  sides  of  a  dia- 
mond: Mlc  dine — ficcft — sijnen — 
tijt  (For  e\er\thinf;  there  is  a  sea- 
son). The  /  and  the  /  in  the  word 
sij/icii  on  the  lower  left  side 
have  been  transposed,  possibly  b\ 
an  unschooled  craftsman.  The 
emblem  in  the  center  of  the  dia- 
mond is  the  fire  steel,  the  heral- 
dic symbol  of  the  Rurjiundian 
kings.'  Kach  corner  displays  one 
(piarter  ol  a  nian\ -petaled  rosette. 
Hi'fcrcriccs:  Geus,  1919-21,  \ol.  4, 
p.  155,  fig.  2;  Vis  and  Geus,  1926, 
pi.  2b;  Vis  coll.  sale,  1927,  no.  300; 
Geus,  1951,  fig.  I. 
Siiniltir  lilcs:  I'eelen.  1922,  fig.  4. 
p.  27;  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927,  no.  299 
(now  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York.  27.199.359.69562). 

1.  Steven  V.  Grancsay,  The  John 
Woodman  Higgins  Armory, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Cata 
logue  of  Armor  (Worcester, 
1961),  p.  50. 


3.  FLOOR  TILE 
1500-1560 

Red  clay  and  buff  slip 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

Intertwined  lines  interspersed 
with  rosettes  and  dots,  as  seen  on 
this  tile,  would  have  contributed 
to  a  pattern  of  interlocking  circles 
extending  continuously  across  the 
floor.  The  tile  shows  traces  of 
griffins  along  two  edges. 


4.  FLOOR  TILE 
1 500-1560 

Red  clay  and  buff  slip 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

This  tile  shows  a  portion  of  a  de- 
sign with  dots,  lines,  and  foliage. 
More  tiles  would  be  required  to 
envision  the  full  extent  of  the 
pattern. 


5.  FLOOR  TII.F. 

Xiitwerp  or  Fraru-e 

1  -5(1(1-1  ^80 
P(il\ihf(inu' 

Ci\i\  ol  \lr>.  Franc  is  P.  (ianan 

This  tile,  with  a  fnic.  liiiH-colored 
clay  bod\.  uas  part  of  a  \t'r\ 
larfie  lloor  design.  The  o\erall 
decoration  consists  of  ciir\ed 
plant  sterns  and  nieanderinfr  flo- 
ral desii-Mis  painted  willi  \ello\\. 
brow  n.  hliie.  purple,  ami  tui'- 
(pioisf.  One  corner  shows  a  sec- 
tion ol  a  brow  n  esenlrheon 
franied  b>  a  >ello\\  band,  edged 
with  blue. 


f).  KI.OOK  B()1U)KR  TII.E 
\ntwerp 

I  560-1 580 
Pof\ chrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

This  tile,  with  a  very  fine,  buff- 
colored  clay  body,  was  painted 
with  yellow,  brown,  blue  and 
green  glaze.  Styli/ed  leases  are 
framed  b\  intercoruiei  tbig  blue 
circles,  and  \ellow  bands  cdgi'd 
in  blue  and  blue  cable  motifs  ex- 
tend along  the  tile"s  upper  and 
lower  borders. 

Reference:  \  Is  and  (jCUs.  u)Jf).  pi. 

II  (er-r(nu'ous|\  lalled  a  wall  tilei. 
Sitnihir  tiles:  Korf.  1979.  fig.  90: 
\msterdam.  Sotheb\.  cat.  117. 
1981.  no.  jg. 
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7.  FI.OOR  TILES 

Flanders 
1 700-1 780 

Red  cla\  and  buff  slip 

(lift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Clarxan 

Rampant  lions  facing  each  other 
pro\ide  the  focal  points  of  these 
tiles  from  a  floor  with  a  li\el> 
pattern  of  circles,  diamonds,  and 
dots. 


8.  FLOOR  TILE 
Flanders  or  France 
1 700-1 780 

Red  clay  and  buff  slip 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

\  lion  rampant,  facing  left,  in- 
scribed within  a  circle,  closely  re- 
sembles that  on  the  seal  of  the 
provinces  of  Holland.'  In  each 
corner  is  one  quarter  of  a  circle 
and  an  oval  shape.  Traces  of  a 
\ine  motif  are  \  isible  along  the 
sides  of  the  tile. 

References:  Forrer.  1901.  p.  51:  \  is 
and  Geiis.  19J6.  p.  3. 


1.11.  Brugmans.  Net  hiiiselijk  en 
maatschdppelijk  leren  onzer  voor- 
ouders  (  \msterdam.  1951).  p.  232. 


Ornamental  Polychrome 


FIG.  14  Adrian  Collaert  (Flemish, 
c.  1560-1618) 

Natural  specimens,  plate  6  from 
^viurti  viiae  incuncs  (Antwerp, 
1610) 

Kngraving 

Collection  of  James  Tanis, 
Br\n  Mawr 

A  split  pomegranate  appears  at 
left. 


1.  Most  of  the  tiles  from  llerckeii- 
rode  are  now  in  the  Museum 
\oor  Kunst  en  Geschiedenis  in 
Brussels:  a  small  repositor>  re- 
mains in  the  Museum  Boymans- 
van  Beuningen  in  Rotterdam.  \ 
document  from  1552  records  a 
commission  for  tile  flooring  for 
an  abbev  choir  issued  to  Pelrus 
Frans  van  Venedig.  The  artisan 
must  ha\e  been  among  the  Ital- 
ian potters  who  immigrated  to  the 
southern  Netherlands  during  the 
early  sixteenth  century  and  v\ho 
were  instrumental  in  founding 
the  majolica  industrs  there.  See 
Fries  Museum,  1971-72,  p.  8;  Phi- 
lippen,  1932,  pp.  245-57:  Henri 
Nicaise,  "Les  Carreaux  en  faience 
anversoise  de  rancieruie  abl)a>c 
d'Herckenrode."  HulU'tiii  dcs 

sees  f{oYau.f  d'  \rt  ct  d'Histaitr, 
series  5,  v  ol.  7.  nos.  4,  5  (1955), 
pp.  92-127. 

2.  De  .Jonge.  1971.  p.  19. 


The  ornamental  wall  tiles  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  consti- 
tute the  chief  link  between  older  forms  of  painted  floor  tiles  decorated  with  patterns  of 
interwoven  vegetation  and  the  more  familiar  wall  tiles.  The  custom  of  painting  such 
tiles  passed  into  the  Lowlands  from  Italy.  The  influence  exerted  by  immigrant  potters 
explains  the  difference  between  the  polychrome  tiles  described  here  and  those  in  the 
following  chapters.  Early  ornamental  tiles  were  produced  in  some  thirty  tileworks 
situated  in  towns  throughout  a  relatively  small  area.  Each  tileworks  made  the  stan- 
dard product  with  some  variations.  Visually  sophisticated  and  skillfully  worked,  they 
directly  reflect  the  sumptuous  ornamental  tiles  used  in  great  numbers  in  early  six- 
teenth-centun  Italianate  majolica  tile  floors,  such  as  one  formerly  in  the  Belgian 
abbey  of  Herckenrode  (fig.  13).' 

Early  ornamental  tiles  are  intricately  patterned,  with  complete  designs  covering 
large  surface  areas.  The  first  patterns — the  large  quatrefoil  (see  no.  9)  and  the  grape 
and  pomegranate  (see  no.  34) — encompass  sixteen  tiles,  as  does  the  star  tulip  (see  no. 
27).  These  tiles  often  present  a  play  of  multivalent  readings:  areas  painted  in  reserve 
vie  for  dominance  with  those  on  a  white  ground,  for  example,  in  large  quatrefoils. 
Isolated  corner  decorations,  which  in  later  tiles  serve  as  stable,  repetitive  points  of 
reference,  are  wholly  absent,  and  in  fact,  in  the  star  tulip,  the  four  corners  of  each  tile 
differ  entirely  from  one  another.  Finally,  fruit  and  flower  ornamental  tiles  present  a 
kind  of  horror  i^acui,  unlike  Dutch  tiles  after  the  early  seventeenth  century  with  their 
abundance  of  white  space.  Secondary  motifs,  for  example,  daisies  midway  along  the 
edges  of  grape  and  pomegranate  tiles,  contribute  to  the  exuberance  and  intricacy  of 
the  overall  pattern.  Many  of  the  abstract  decorative  forms  in  these  tiles  are  also  found 
in  earlier  tiled  floors.  The  geometric  configurations  characteristic  of  star  tulip  tiles — 
elements  that  form  squares  within  octagons — are  reminiscent  of  floors  such  as  that  at 
Herckenrode,  which  also  contains  framing  tiles  decorated  with  lacy  scrolls,  forerun- 
ners of  the  small,  rectangular  border  tiles  (nos.  25,  26). 

Most  fruit  and  flower  ornamental  tiles  feature  some  of  the  traditional  compo- 
nents of  the  fruit  swag  or  garland:  pomegranates,  grapes,  flowers,  seed  pods,  and 
foliage.  These  elements,  which  also  appear  in  earlier  Netherlandish  floor  tiles,  call  to 
mind  the  contributions  of  the  immigrant  Italian  potters.  Hexagonal  floor  tiles  forming 
segments  of  a  wreath  of  pomegranates,  seed  pods,  and  foliage  sometimes  framed 
portrait  tiles  (fig.  2),  while  other  ornamental  floor  tiles  were  decorated  with  split 
pomegranates  and  calligraphic  flourishes.  These  were  the  predecessors  of  later  orna- 
mental tiles  depicting  pomegranates  (see  no.  35).  The  fruit  and  flower  patterns  on  wall 
tiles  may  also  have  been  inspired  by  other  forms  of  Netherlandish  decorative  art 
featuring  garlands  and  fruit  festoons.  Such  motifs  occur  often  in  Netherlandish  orna- 
mental prints  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries,  w  hile  the  re- 
nowned sixteenth-century  tapestries  of  Flanders  display  magnificent  fruit-garland  bor- 
ders. Later,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Dutch  leatherworkers  produced  for  wealthy 
clients  tooled,  gilt  wall  panels  decorated  with  fruit  clusters. 

Among  the  fruits  found  on  early  ornamental  tiles  is  a  round,  orange-colored  fruit, 
possibly  a  pomegranate  but  lacking  its  characteristic  grid  of  seeds  (see  fig.  14).  It  was 
intended  to  evoke  associations  with  the  House  of  Orange,-  whose  scions  had  fought  for 


FIG.  15  Adrian  CoUaert 
Title  page  of  Florile^ium  (Ant- 
werp) 
Engraving 

Collection  of  James  Tanis, 
Bryn  Mawr 


3.  Moynck,  1920,  p.  37. 

4.  See  Rudolf  Berliner.  Ornameu- 
tale  I  orlagebldlter  (Leipzig. 
1926),  p.  54,  pi.  196.  which  cites 
an  illustration  from  ,lacoh  Floris'? 
series  of  ornamental  prints. 

II  eelderhande  cierlyke  comperti- 
menten  .  .  .  (Antvverp.  1364)- 

5.  V  is  and  Geiis,  1933.  p.  22.  spe- 
cifically mention  two  itnentories 
of  1611  and  1620. 

6.  Geus,  1919-21,  vol.  4,  pp.  158- 
60;  Korf,  1979.  p.  95. 

7.  Iludig.  1929.  figs.  18-20. 


the  lil)ei*ation  of  the  Netherlands  from  Spanish  cloininatioii.  The  fruit  appears,  for 
e.xaniple,  in  early  seventeenth-century  in\  entories  of  a  tileworks,  which  re("ord  stocks 
of  tiles  called  appelen  van  orangen  (orange  apples).' 

Mediterranean  produce,  however,  does  not  wholly  dominate  early  ornamental 
tiles.  On  the  flower-vase  tile  (no.  19),  for  example,  the  houquet  of  yellow  daisies 
recalls  similar  motifs  on  the  strapwork  cartouches  of  Northern  ornamental  prints.^ 
Karly  seventeenth-century  contracts  and  in\  entories  of  tile  potteries  frequently  refer  to 
Hower-vase  tiles,  designated  as  blompotten,  blompotten  in  dc  ruyl,  ronde  blompotten, 
and  enckele  goutsblomkcns  (flowerpots,  flowerpots  with  diamonds,  round  flowerpots, 
and  single  marigolds).^  Two  tile  workshops  in  Delft  and  one  in  Rotterdam  were  also 
called  De  Blompot. 

Elaborately  patterned  tile  designs,  such  as  the  large  quatrefoil  and  the  grape  and 
pomegranate,  were  time-consuming  to  produce  and  therefore  expensive.  As  tilemak- 
ing  procedures  were  streamlined  during  the  early  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
simplified  versions  of  such  patterns  were  compressed  onto  single  tiles  (see  no.  13). 
Although  fruit  and  flower  ornamental  tiles  died  out  about  1625,  they  fostered  an 
ornamental  strain  in  later  Dutch  tiles  which  continued  in  conjunction  w  ith  a  strong 
pictorial  impulse.  Among  their  progeny  are  the  various  types  of  fruit-dish  tiles  (for 
example,  no.  100).  F'lower-vase  tiles  gave  rise  to  \  ariants  in  which  the  unpretentious 
daisy  is  replaced  bv  the  more  fashionable  crown  imperial  and  tulip  (see  no.  96  and  fig. 
15)-^ 

The  striking  characteristic  of  star  tulip  tiles  is  the  decoration  of  stylized  fruits  and 
flowers  arranged  around  a  geometric  motif.  Each  set  of  four  tiles  forms  a  central, 
eight-pointed  deep-blue  star  encircled  by  four  oranges  or  pomegranates  and  four 
tulips  interspersed  with  marigolds,  acorns,  and  berries.  In  some  panels,  the  central 
focus  is  an  orange  rosette  anchored  by  eight  blue  petals;  this  focus  is  alternated  with 
sets  of  four  tiles,  each  w  ith  an  eight-pointed  star  in  the  center  (no.  27).  On  other 
panels  of  sixteen  tiles,  tulips  and  berries  forming  a  square  are  in  the  place  of  the 
rosette  (no.  29).  Flowers  clearly  are  not  rendered  realistically.  Tulips  are  not  depicted 
with  ovaries;  tulip  and  other  floral  leaves  bear  little  resemblance  to  nature. 

The  borders  of  the  tiles  are  decorated  with  half-bunches  of  blue  grapes,  each 
resting  on  half  of  a  green  leaf;  occasionally  a  small  yellow -and-blue  rosette  is  in- 
cluded. Tulips,  marigolds,  and  fruit  are  either  striped  or  plain.  Grape  leaves  may 
include  tendrils,  and  bunches  of  grapes  vary  in  size  and  composition.  There  are  at 
least  thirty — and  possibly  forty — variations,  differing  only  in  details  of  star  or  corner, 
shape  of  leaf,  size  of  bunch  of  grapes,  color,  or  presence  of  tendrils.'* 

Although  each  composition  is  based  upon  a  geometric  design,  it  appears  more 
fluid  because  of  the  plant  forms  and  the  repeated  use  of  \  ivid  orange,  blue,  and  green 
balanced  by  the  deep-blue  center  star.  This  design  is  particularly  suited  to  wall 
wainscoting  because,  although  all  the  elements  of  the  design  are  present  in  each  tile, 
only  in  a  panel  of  sixteen  tiles  can  the  full  pattern  be  seen.  (This  abstracted  floral 
motif,  minus  the  star,  also  appears  on  seventeenth-century  dishes.")  The  star  tulip 
eventually  spawned  such  new  tiles  as  the  tulip  (no.  73)  and  the  triple  tulip  (no.  82), 
among  the  best  known  of  the  legion  of  Dutch  floral  tiles. 


9.  ORN  \MKM  \I.  I  lU  11  I\ 
gi  ATRF.FOII.S 
1580-1620 
Polychrome 

Gifi  of  Kdward  V\  .  Rok:  frifl  of 
Mrs.  Francis  P.  (jar\aii 

I-argc,  fruit-niled  quatrefoils, 
each  formed  b\  four  conjoinitig 
tiles,  are  centered  aroiitid  a  dark- 
l)liie  rosette,  siirioiinded  b> 
l)iiri)t  ()iai)f;e  atid  fireeii  Ibliafie; 
the  (  (irtiers  meet  the  cusps  of  the 


(luatrel'oil.  \  piece  ol  \  ellow  f  ruit 
flanked  l)>  chislers  of  mils,  foh- 
af;e.  and  daisies  fills  eacli  (piatic- 
loil's  lohes.  I  diins  within  the  qua 
trefoil  are  iiiitlined  in  hhle.  and  a 
|)air  of  blue  lines  skirts  the  inner 
marf;in  of  the  Irame.  Kach  tile  is 
decorated  diaf;onall\:  lialf  is  de- 
\oted  to  l)lue  imd-\\  liite  Ibhafie  in 
reserve  tectmi(|ue.  which  forms 
an  eifiht -pointed  star  when  tlie 
four  tiles  constilutiiifi  the  (|uatre- 
fbil  are  asseml)led.  'ffiis  creates 


an  iiUer-|)la\  of  forms  featurinji  a 
contrastirif;  fifiure  firound  rela- 
tionslii|):  (]uatrel(iils  contain  white 
firounds  filled  witli  colorful  fig- 
ures, and  stars  are  painted  in 
blue-and-white  reser\e  ((Corner 
motif  I). 

Reference:  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927.  no. 
555- 

Similar  tiles:  lio\tick.  1920,  fifi. 
54;  'I'egelmuseum.  1979,  fifi.  5. 


10.  ORN  \\IKNT\I.  KRl  IT  IN 
Ql  \TRF.KOII. 
1 580-1620 
PoK  chrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

Several  details  differ  from  the 
previous  panel:  the  frame  is  com- 
posed of  a  l)liie  band  flanked  b>  a 
pair  of  white  bands.  But  iit-oranpe 
and  green  foliate  scrolls  within 
the  quatrefoil  are  arrarified  in 
spear-shaped  triads,  their  stems 
conjoined  b\  a  \ellow  rectangle 
(Corner  motif  2).  Markings  ap- 
pear on  the  re\erse  of  tile  2-\. 
References:  Geus.  1921.  pp.  67.  71; 
\  is  and  Geus.  1926.  pi.  40:  \  is 
coll.  sale.  1927.  no.  555:  Geus, 
1951-  fi?-  -'4- 


10a.  OR\ WtENTXI.  FRl  IT  IN 

QLATRKKOII. 

1580-1620 

PoK  chrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 
\ot  illustrated. 


1  I.  ORN  \\IF.NT\I.  KRl  IT  IN 
QL  ATRKFOIL 
I  580-1620 

Pol\(h  rome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

Running  of  the  copper  glaze  is 
apparent  on  these  tiles. 
References:  Geus,  1921,  pp.  67.  71; 
Vis  and  Geus,  1926,  pi.  40;  V  is 
coll.  sale,  1927,  no.  335;  Geus, 
1931,  fig.  24. 

Similar  tiles:  Korf,  1979,  figs.  129, 
130. 


2- A,  reverse 


12.  ORN  \MENT\I.  FRLTT  IN 
Ql  \TRKF()IL 

1620-50 
Blue 

Gift  of  \nthon\  \.  B.  Ganan 

This  is  an  example  of  a  large 
quatrefoil  executed  entirel\  in 
blue  rather  than  polychrome.  Its 
design  is  comparable  to  that  of 
no.  9. 


15.  ORNWIF.NTAL  FRLTT  IN 
Ql  XTRKFOILS  (POMPADOLR) 

1610-50 
l'(il\  cliiiirne 

(iilt  III  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

The  formal  elements  found  in 
previous  fruit-filled  quatrefoils 
covering  four  tiles  (no.  9)  are 
here  compressed  onto  a  single 
tile,  a  design  referred  to  as  a 
pompadour  tile.  The  lobes  of  the 
quatrefoils  in  this  panel  are  less 
pronounced,  allowing  less  space 
for  the  elements  within  the 
frame.  The  fruit  is  smaller  in  re- 
lation to  the  foliage  and  scrolls 
than  in  the  larger  quatrefoils,  and 
the  distinction  between  primary 
and  secondary  design  elements 
within  the  frame  is  diminished 
(Corner  motif  3). 
Reference:  \  is  and  Geus,  1926, 
pi.  41- 


OR>AMK\T\l.  KRl  IT  IN 
Ql  \TRKFOII,S  (POMP\l)Ol  R) 

F'{)l\  chitmu' 

(lifl  ot  \Ii-s.  Ktaru  is  P.  (larvan 

Here  tlu'  (lualrolbils  arc  ncIIow 
ami  (lis|)la\  ijroiioiinctHl.  rounded 
lohos.  Tlu'  hrifilitcr  colors 
lu'ifihliMi  the  contiast  proxided  1)\ 
the  (lark-blue  and  \\liite  corners. 
The  I'oliate  seiolls  are  arranged 
so  tlial  the  central  frreen  leaf  is 
detached  Ironi  flanking;  burnt- 
oraiifie  lea\es.  The  scrolls  can 
thus  be  read  either  as  triads  com- 
posed ol  a  fireen  leaf  I'lanked  b\ 
two  in  buriit-oranfie  or,  when 
pairing  the  neighboring  scrolls,  as 
alternating  forms  in  green  and 
burnt-orange.  Rosettes  display 
\ell()w  centers  and  stubby  blue 
petals.  \  blue  dot  appears  at  the 
base  of  each  piece  of  fruit  (Cor- 
ner motif  )). 

SiiniUir  lilcs:  \msterdam,  Sotheby. 
cat.  537.  1981.  no.  201. 

14a.  ()R\^ME\T\I.  KRL  IT  IN 
Ql  \TRKKOiLS  (POMP\DOLR) 
1610-30 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

Not  illustrated.  (Four  tiles  similar 
to  no.  14.) 


15.  ORWMENTM,  FLOWKR  WSKS 
IN  Ql  \TREFOILS  (POMPAOOl  R) 
It)  10-50 
Poly  eh  rome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

This  panel  demonstrates  the  \ari- 
ations  within  a  design  as  It  was 
produced  by  different  works  and 
in  different  locations.  A  flower 
\ase  filled  with  three  stylized, 
symmetrically  arranged  daisies 
and  \ines  completely  fills  each 
curvilinear  frame.  The  handles  of 


the  rotund,  Italianate  \ase  are  at- 
tached to  the  lip,  w  hich  is  tipped 
forv\ard.  One  tile  (i-\)  has  yellow 
rather  than  burnt-orange  lines 
(Corner  motif  5).  Drawings  ap- 
pear on  the  reverse  of  tiles  2-B, 
2-C.,  y\.  and  4-F.. 

ficj'crcfurs:  \  is  and  Geus,  1926,  pi. 
49;  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no.  262. 


2-B,  reverse 


2-C,  reverse       3-A,  reverse 


14b.  ORNAMENTAL  FRUIT  IN 
Ql  \TREFOILS  (POMP\DOl  R) 
1610-30 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  (jarvan 


Not  illustrated,  ('fhe 
flanked  l)\  ciiilil  airi 
than  1)\  eight  nclals. 


'tte  1 
ratht 


16.  ORNAMENTAL  FEO\\  ER  \  ASE 
IN  Ql  ATREFOIE  (POMPADOl  R) 
1610-30 
Pol>chrome 

Gin  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

A  bulbous.  Renaissance-type  \ase, 
lighter  blue  than  tliose  in  the  pre- 
ceding panel,  fills  the  quadrilobed 
frame.  Here,  the  frame  has  been 
drawn  with  a  triple  blue  line.  As 
in  the  pre\ious  panels,  corners 
are  in  resei  \e  (Coiner  motif  2). 
Refcrcnrcs:  \  is  and  (ieus,  1926, 
pi.  49;  V  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no.  262. 


0  ■ 


17-  ORNAME\T\L  FLO\VER  WSE 
IN  gi  \TREFOII.  (POMPADOl  R) 

1610-50 
P()l\ chrome 

Gifl  of  Mrs.  Kratu  is  P.  (larxan 

Se\eral  details  clifTerentiate  this 
tile  from  the  preceditifi  ones.  The 
petals  of  the  crowning  flo\\ei-  are 
ciir\ed  and  slightlx  droopinj:;  the 
vase's  upper  sectioti  is  decorated 
uith  blue  and  white,  and  the  ribs 
are  formed  of  alternatirif;  blue 
and  brown  stripes.  The  corners 
are  painted  with  a  \ine-aiuMeaf 
motif  (Corner  motif  ■55).  which 
marks  a  development  in  tile  dec- 
oration. Pre\iousi\.  tile  corners 
were  painted  in  the  reserve  tech- 
nique. 

Simihir  tiles:  Korf.  1979.  fig.  157: 
.\msterdam,  Sothebv.  cat.  337. 
1981,  nos.  13.  180. 


IH.  ORN  VMKM  \l.  l  \.0\\  KR  \  \SKS 

U  ITU  ROSETTKS 

1610-30 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Krancis  P.  (larvan 

In  contrast  to  the  previcnis  panels 
with  vases  confined  within  qua- 
tiefoil  frames,  this  design  is  more 
open  and  the  curved  lines  of  the 
vases  complement  the  lines  of  the 
corner  rosettes  (Corner  tnotif  3H). 
The  three  stylized  flowers  arc  or- 


ange, and  the  upright  stem  in  the 
center  carries  a  few  berries 
which  vary  in  color  from  burnt- 
orange  to  yellow  to  blue:  berries 
are  omitted  from  some  tiles  (3-A. 
4-B,  i-c).  The  handles  and  the 
feet  of  the  vases  are  burnt- 
orange:  on  some,  the  belt  and  the 
line  delineating  the  neck  are 
lighter  in  color,  varying  from  or- 
ange to  vellovv.  Markings  appear 
on  the  rever-sc  of  tile 


Reffrenccs:  \  is  and  Geiis.  192(1.  pi. 
-)0;  \  is  (  oil.  sale,  1927.  no.  31J. 
Siniiliir  lilis:  Hoy  nek,  1920.  fig. 
113:  Lane.  u)()o,  fig.  32b:  kauf- 
mann,  1973,  pi.  l\  :  korf,  1979, 
figs.  162,  t6.\.  166:  Amsterdam. 
Sotheby,  cat.  337,  1981.  no.  199. 


ig.  ORWMKNTM,  KLOWK.K  \  \SKS 

IN  ni  \M()M)S 

1610-50 

Polvc-hform- 

cm  ol  Kduard  W .  Hok:  pifl  ol" 
Mrs.  Ktaiu  is  I',  (ianan 

A  squat,  fooled  \a.s(>  ronlaiiiirif: 
a  symmetrical  ai  raiiperneiit  of 
marigolds  and  \  ines  fills  lite 
dianiond-shaped  Iranu'  (called 
kivddnidtlf^i'l).  i'lie  eigiit- 
petaled.  crowning;  flower  is  styl- 


ized, resetiihlirif:  a  |)ii)\\heel  more 
Itiati  a  flower.  The  popiilaritx  of 
this  patlern  is  exldeiiccd  l)\  the 
fad  that  it  was  piodiiccd  h\  at 
least  thirty  tileworks.  In  this 
panel,  all  the  diamond  frames  are 
yellow,  hot  i)ecause  the  panel 
piohahly  contains  tiles  from  \ar- 
ioMs  tilemakers,  they  are  not 
identical  and  tlie  points  of  some 
diamonds  are  cropped  at  the 
edfies.  In  tiles  i-B  and  yV>  the 
points  touch  the  edges,  hut  in 


tiles 
ihe 


and 


20.  ORNAMENTAL  FLOU  KR  \  \SES 
IN  nUMONDS 

itHO-^O 

Poly  chrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

The  \ases  in  this  panel  are  some- 
what more  elongated  thati  in  the 
previous  panel.  Both  upper  and 
lower  sections  are  painted  biu-nt- 
orange;  the  blue  stripes  occurring 
on  other  tiles  are  absent.  The 
green  lea\es  are  somewhat 
lighter  in  color,  and  the  orange 
diamond  shapes  have  cropped 
corners  at  the  edges  of  the  tiles. 
The  corners,  in  reserve,  sho\\ 
sliglit  variations  (Corner  motif  1 ). 
H  etc  re  I  tec:  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 


,e  (C 


-\-(:  they  do  not. 
re  paitiled  in  re- 
niolll  (i). 
HcJ'cirnrcs:  \  is  and  Gens.  ic)j(i. 
58:  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927.  no.  155. 
Similar  tiles:  Kaufman n. 
l\ ;  Amsterdam.  Solheby. 
1981.  nos.  9,  185. 


197 


2-A,  reverse 


21.  ORNAMENT\L  FLOWER  \ASES 

IN  DIAMONDS 

1610-30 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 


22.  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  \  ASES 

IN  DIAMONDS 

1610-30 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Fdward  W .  Bok 


Similar  tiles:  \  is  and'Geus,  192 
pi.  38:  Raufmann,  1975,  pi.  I\ : 
Amsterdam,  Sotheby,  cat.  337, 
1981.  nos.  9,  183. 


The  diamond-shaped  frames, 
flowers,  and  upper  sections  of  the 
\ases,  which  are  yellow  in  no.  19. 
are  burnt-orange  here:  the  stripe 
around  the  middle  of  the  \ases, 
white  on  most  other  tiles,  is  deep- 
blue.  As  \\\[h  all  flower  \  ases  in 
diamond  frames,  the  corners  are 
in  reserv  e  (Corner  motif  7). 
Reference:  Vis  coll.  sale,  1927.  no. 
153- 


This  panel  of  eight  tiles  is  more 
uniform  in  color  and  in  vase 
shape  than  the  previous  ones,  hut 
it  has  a  sloppier  appearance  be- 
cause the  glaze  on  all  but  three  of 
the  tiles  flowed  during  firing — 
these  are  "seconds."  The  points 
of  several  of  the  quadrangular 
frames  are  cut  off:  this  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  tiles  i-B  and 
2-B.  The  colors  are  deep  cobalt- 
blue,  burnt-orange,  and  bluish- 
green,  and  the  corners  are  in 
reserve  (Corner  motif  6). 


2  J.  OR\  \ME\T\l.  F\.0\\  F.R  \  \SF.S 

IN  1)1  VMONDS 

1610-30 

Polychrome 

Gifi  of  Edward  W .  Bok 

F".\en  these  tiles,  which  look  so 
similar.  \ar>  from  those  on  other 
panels.  The  points  of  the  \ello\\ 
diamonds  are  cropped  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  inner  lines  of  the 
frames  l)att>l\  tduch  at  the  edfzes. 
Corners  are  in  icserxe  techiiique 
(Corner  motif  6). 


24.  ORN\ME\T\l.  FI.OUF.R  V\SR 

IN  DUMOND 

1610-5(1 

Polychrome 

cm  of  Kduard  W  .  Bok 

I'his  \ase  of  flowers  is  drawn 
with  moi'c  detail  than  those  on 
the  preceditif:  two  panels.  It  has 
distinct  hiack  stripes  on  the  upper- 
section  of  the  hiilhoiis  vase  and 
on  the  two  daisies,  '{'he  inner  lip 
of  the  \ase  is  hlue.  and  the  outer 
rim  is  green.  I  he  points  df  the 
burnt-orange  diaiTiimd  ha\e  been 
cropped.  The  corners,  painted  in 
reserve,  also  differ  Inmi  those  of 
the  previous  panels  (Corner 
motif  7). 


2-y.  OIW  \\IKNT\I.  FI.OR  VL 

BORDFR  TILF: 

1620-50 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Nh's.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 


_'().  ORN  WIKM  U.  FI.OR  U. 
BORDER  TII.E 
1620-50 
Poh  chrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Ganan 


2ba.  ORNAMENTAL  KEORAE 
BORDER  TILE 

1620-50 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 


Graceful,  curving,  intersecting 
stems  connect  the  foliage  on  this 
border  tile. 

Reference:  \  is  and  Geus.  1926.  pi. 
58f. 

Similar  tiles:  Korf.  1979.  fig.  511. 


This  border  tile  was  used  in  con- 
junction with  other  tiles  similarl\ 
decorated  with  flowers  and 
scrolls  (see  nos.  1  5. 
Reference:  \  is  and  (ieus.  1926.  pi. 
58e. 

Similar  tiles:  Korf.  1979.  Tig.  510: 
Amsterdam.  Sotheby.  cat.  337, 
1981.  no.  140. 


Not  illustrated. 


J7-  STAR  Tl  l.ll'S  stetii  of  cltncii  sliort  stems  Hcfcrcnrc:  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 

sproiititif;  froni  a  clov iMlcal'-like  253. 

l'ol>rhfotiH-  diH'p-hliic  shape.  I  lu-  olhcr  stem.s     Similar  lilcs:  l)e  .loiifie,  1971,  pp. 

(lid  ot  Kduard  W .  Wok:  jrill  ot  support  iTiarifiolds.  buds,  hcrries,       19-20,  ill.  15;  Korf,  1979,  pi.  1  i. 

Mrs.  Krancis  I*,  (larvan  and  small  f:iccn  lca\t's.  The  dc- 

sifin's  altci-nale  focus  is  Ibrmcd  b> 

A  decp-hluc  (Mfiht  pointed  star,  the  eifiht -pelaled  oraiifie  rosette 

drawn  around  an  eif;lit  petaled  inunedialel>  surrounded  l)\  lour 

ro.sette  with  an  oranjie  heart,  is  tulips  interspersed  with  huiuhes 

encircled  l)\  lour  closed  pom(>-  of  blue  f;ra|)es  resting  on  green 

granales  intcrs|)ersed  with  orange  \ine  leaves  and  ending  in  blue 

luli|)s  |)ointing  outward.  The  tu-  tendrils. 
Ii|)s  ai'c  supported  l)\  the  centr-al 


28.  ST\R  Tl  I.IPS 

1610-50 

Pol\ chrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Kraiu  is  P.  Gar\an 

This  design  is  similar  to  the  pre- 
\ious  panel,  but  the  tulips  are  a 
solid  burnt-orange  rather  than 
striped.  A  tulip  appears  on  the  re- 
verse of  tile  i-B. 


29.  ST\R  Tl  I. IPS 

1610-30 

Polychrome 

(jifl  of  Mrs.  I'raiu  is  P.  (iarsaii 

Reminiscent  of  no.  27.  the  deep- 
blue  eight-pointed  star  is  here 
surrounded  b\  four  pomegranates 
interspersed  with  striped  tulips, 
each  borne  on  the  central  stem  of 
five  short  stems  ematuiting  froru 
a  clo\erleaf-like  deep-blue  shape. 
The  other  stems  support  mari- 


golds, buds,  and  small  green 
lea\es.  The  alternate  focus  of  this 
design  is  a  cluster  of  berries  en- 
circled b\  four  tulips  interspersed 
with  bunches  of  blue  grapes  rest- 
ing on  green  sine  leases.  The 
cluster  is  composed  of  alternating 
blue  and  orange  berries  borne  on 
blue  stems  sprouting  from  pairs 
of  leas  es. 

He/crt'iKrs:  \  is  and  (ieus.  1926.  pi. 
42:  \  is  coll.  .sale.  1927,  no.  254. 


50.  ST\R  Tl  I.IPS 

1610-30 

Polychrome 

Gin  of  Kdssard  W .  Bok:  giH  of 
Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garsaii 

The  tiles  of  this  panel  are  similar 
to  the  (llht'(■^  (icpii  ting  star  tulips, 
lietwecti  each  acorn  and  mari- 
iZdkl  Is  a  stem  bear  ing  otu»  blue 
.itul  oru'  orange  berrs:  the  tulips 
and  the  truil  are  striped.  The  al- 
ternate locus  would  be  formed  bs 
a  rosette  \sith  deep-blue  petals 
surrounding  a  burtU-orange 
heart. 

Reference:  \  Is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 
255- 

Similar  tiles:  Neurdenburg.  1923, 
Old  Dutch  Pottery,  p.  43.  fig.  16. 


51.  STAR  TIMPS 
1610-30 
P()l\('h  rome 

(iifl  of  Mrs.  Francis  F'.  Garvan 

The  deep-blue  eight-pointed  star, 
again  drawn  around  an  eight-pet- 
aled  c  ircle,  is  surrounded  by  four 
closed  pomegranates  interspersed 
with  tulips  striped  in  blue  and  or- 
ange. Each  tulip  is  supported  bv 
the  middle  of  nine  stems  emanat- 
ing from  a  trilobed,  deep-blue 
form;  marigolds,  seed  pods,  and 
acorns  radiate  from  the  other 
stems.  The  vine  leaves  and  the 
small  leaves  which  support  the 
pomegranates  end  in  blue  ten- 
drils. The  alternate  focus  of  the 
design  would  be  a  gold  rosette 
with  eight  blue  petals  surrounded 
by  four  tulips  interspersed  \\  ith 
bunches  of  blue  grapes.  The 
blues  and  the  greens  are  more 
vivid  here  than  on  the  other 
panels. 

Reference:  Geus,  1931,  fig.  23. 
Similar  tiles:  De  Jonge,  1971,  pp. 
19-20,  ill.  15. 


32.  ST\R  TL  IJPS 

1610-30 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

The  outstanding  features  of  this 
panel  are  the  blue-and-orange- 
striped  tulips  and  the  relati\el\ 
well-defined  bunches  of  grapes:  11 
does  not  contain  as  much  dis|)ar- 
ate  \egetation  as  most  other  star 
tulip  panels. 

Similar  tiles:  Korf,- 1979,  Tig.  237. 


A 


33.  STAR  Tl  l.IPS 
1610-30 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Edward  W .  Bok 


These  tiles,  which  \ar\  slightly 
from  each  other,  resemble  those 
of  the  preceding  panels,  but  ha\  e 
slight  deviations  in  detail. 
Similar  tiles:  Korf.  1979,  fig.  236. 


54-  (iR  \PKS  \M)  I'()MK(;K  V\  V  I  KS 

1620-50 
Pol\ chrome 

Gifl  of  Mrs.  ["raiu  is  P.  (lar\aii 

This  panel  featuirs  an  opulent 
display  of  fruit  and  foliage,  gixitifx 
an  overall  effect  of  richness  and 
exuberance.  The  design  is  formed 
b\  four  C(iri|iiiriini.'  tiles:  a  lar'f;(> 
cluster  of  grapes  ,i|i|)c,irs  at  the 
center  of  two  tiles;  the  remaining 
two  each  contain  an  orange  pome- 


granate, split  open  to  re\eal  a 
grid  of  blue  seeds.  The  grape 
clusters  and  pomegranates  are 
arranged  (>p|)osiie  one  another 
along  a  diagonal  axis  so  that  all 
four  elements  cotobine  to  for'm  a 
cross  axis  reiiiriifced  at  its  intei'- 
section  b\  a  (|uattel  ol  hliie-iind- 
white  neur-de-lis  rmrier  motifs 
((j)riier  motil  _'o).  four  blue  I'o- 
selles  with  mange  centers,  each 
appearing  mid\\a\  between  a 


form  the  points  of  a  diamonddike 
configuration  inscribed  within  the 
sfpiare  shape  formed  l)\  the  large 
fruits.  Buiiit-orange  beriies  and 
buds,  along  with  foliate  scrolls  at- 
tached to  the  fruits.  Till  llie  re- 
maining interstices.  The  grapes 
and  pomegianates  cdntrast  ssitli 
one  anollu'i'  as  dark  and  light 
forttis  and  are  \isual  e(|ui\ alents. 
The\  ha\e  a  conmion  spatialitx. 
and  each  dis|)la\s  a  cluster  or- 


\arious  elements  of  the  design 
are  outlined  in  \  i\  id  blue. 
Siimldf  lilcs:  Korl.  1979,  llg.  259. 


ape  cluster  and  a  pomegranate.      g,-jc|  of  small  round  forms.  The 


54a.  (;R\PKS  \M)  I'OMK.dH  wate 

1620-30 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Kdward  W .  Rok:  gift  of 
Mrs.  l-rancis  P.  (larxan 


Not  illustrated.  (Two  tiles  are 
decorated  with  a  bunch  of  grape.s. 
one  with  a  pomegranate.) 


58 


s  panel  is  composed  exclu- 
sively of  pomegranates  resem- 
bling those  of  no.  55.  A  slight  dif- 
ference occurs  in  the  inner  skin 
of  each  pomegranate,  revealed  by 
the  almond-shaped  split  in  its 
side.  In  this  panel,  the  skin  is  the 
same  pallid-green  that  appears  in 
the  foliage  (Corner  motif  22). 
Reference:  \  is  and  Gens,  1926,  pi. 
47- 


55.  GRAPKS  AND  POMECJR AN ATES 

1620-50 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Edward  VV .  Bok:  giH  of 
Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

This  design  is  similar  to  thai  of 
no.  34,  but  the  treatment  is 
weaker  here.  The  blue  outlines 
are  somewhat  spiky  in  compari- 
son w  ith  those  of  the  other  panel, 
uhich  are  relaxed  and  curvilin- 
ear. The  glazes  here  are  care- 
lessly applied.  There  are  also  dif- 
ferences in  coloration:  lemon- 
yellow  appears  on  the  bases  of 
the  fleurs-de-lis  (Corner  motif  18) 
and  on  the  pomegranates,  ro- 
settes, and  seed  pods.  Although 
some  grape  clusters  sprout  seed 
pods  similar  to  those  on  no.  34, 
others  gi\  e  rise  to  pairs  of  small 
bunches  of  grapes. 
Reference:  \  is  and  Geus,  1926,  pi. 
47- 

Similar  tiles:  Hovnck,  1920,  fig. 
163. 

37.  GRAPES  AND  POMEGRANATES 

1620-30 

Polychrome 

Gifi  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\  an 

Directional  emphasis  is  altered 
on  this  panel:  the  bands  of  grapes 
and  pomegranates  are  arranged 
perpendicularly  rather  than  diag- 
onally. In  no.  34,  a  pomegranate 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes  appears  on 
each  tile,  w  ith  a  fleur-de-lis  serv- 
ing as  the  link  connecting  the 
tiles;  here,  all  the  components 
have  been  compressed  onto  one 
tile,  w  ith  the  fleur-de-lis  as  the 
central  element. 

Reference:  Vis  and  Geus,  1926,  pi. 
46. 

Similar  tiles:  Korf,  1979,  fig.  247. 


38.  GRAPHS  \M)  I'()\IK(;R \\  \TKS 

1620-30 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  PYam  is  I'.  (jar\an 

The  essential  features  of  the  de- 
sign which  in  the  previous  panels 
extends  across  four  tiles  are  here 
compressed  onto  a  single  tile. 
Fruit  and  foliage  are  so  densel> 
packed  that  individual  forms  are 
less  pronounced  and  begin  to 
function  as  decorative  elements 


uithin  a  contiiuious  pattern, 
(irapes  and  potiiegranates.  joined 
l)\  center  motifs  and  corner  deco- 
rations, form  an  interlocking  grid 
of  \ello\v  and  blue  bands  silhou- 
etted against  a  green  field.  The 
rosette  at  the  midpoint  of  each 
tile,  with  white  petals  outlined  in 
blue  and  a  large  \ellow  center, 
repeals  the  colors  of  the  bands  of 
grapes  and  pomegranates.  \ 
large,  primarilv  blue  flower  is 
formed  at  the  intersection  of  two 


39.  (iRAPES  AND  PO\IEGR\N  \TKS 

1620-30 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gan  an 

The  pomegranates  here  are 
burnt-orange,  in  contrast  to  those 
in  the  previous  panel,  which  are 
yellow.  Each  petal  of  the  rosettes 
is  decorated  with  a  blue  T  remi- 
niscent of  those  on  the  square  tile 
in  the  middle  right  in  fig.  13. 
Similar  tiles:  korf.  1979,  fig.  245. 


40.  GRXPES  AND  POMEGRAWTE 
BORDER  TIEE 
1620-30 
PoK  chrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gan  an 

The  pomegranate  and  Hanking 
graf)es  on  this  border  tile  are 
similar  in  stvle  to  those  on  no.  38. 
Reference:  \  is  and  Geus,  1926,  pi. 
38d. 


m 


bands  of  grapes.  The  other  cor- 
ners are  filled  with  burnt-orange 
and  vellow  foliate  motifs,  each 
constituting  one  quarter  of  a 
flower  formed  at  the 
intersection  of  two  bands  of 
pomegranates. 

References:  \  is  and  Geus,  1926.  pi. 
45;  V  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no.  101. 


41.  GR\PES  WD  P0\IE(;R\  NATES 

1620-30 
l'ol\  chrome 

(lift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

This  panel  also  resenihlcs  no.  3.S. 
although  it  is  less  carcfullv  c\c 
cuted.  The  glaze  is  less  luminous 
and  the  colors  less  rich.  In  place 
of  the  decorations  with  alternat- 
ing Ncllow  and  blue  |)etals  are 
umforiu  blue  |)ctals  with  \ellow 
centers  forming  a  flower  similar 
to  the  one  at  the  center  of  each 
tile.  This  demonstrates  that  the 
pattern  is  intended  to  be  uninter- 
rupted; it  is  tiot  \el  composed  of 
tiles  with  figur-es  and  separate 
corner  motifs.  I .emon-yellow  is 
used  in  place  of  clar-ker 
\cll(i\\  and  the  seeds  of  the 
pomegranates  aie  burnt-orange 
rather  than  bine,  \roitis  with 
dark-blue  laps  sprout  from  the 
bases  of  the  pomegranates. 
Reference:  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 
102. 


41a.  GRAPES  AND  POMEGRANATES 

1620-30 
P()l\  chrome 

Gifl  ol  Mrs.  Fiancis  P.  Garvan 


Not  illustrated. 


Animals 


FHi.  i()  \liirius  Gheeraerts 
(Klemisli.  \  -^2i-c.  1604) 
rhf  Old  Hop  and  His  Master, 
plate  H(i  from  Joost  van  den 
\  ondel,  /  orstelijke  warande 
der  dieren  (  Amsterdam,  1617) 
Enpra\  ing 

Rijksprenteiikal)inet. 
Rijksmuseum.  \msterdam 


FIG.  17  Adrian  Collaert  (Flemish, 
c.  1560-1618) 

Deer,  plate  7  from  Animalium 
quadrupedum  (Antwerp,  1612?) 
Engraving 

Museum  Boymans-van 
Beuningen,  Rotterdam 


As  early  as  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  beasts  from  heraldr\  and  the  chase  appeared  on 
European  floor  tiles  laid  in  castles  and  churches.'  On  Netherlandish  wall  tiles,  des- 
tined for  the  domestic  interior,  this  repertoire  was  extended  to  include  the  entire 
world  of  fauna,  both  European  and  exotic,  and  even  imaginary'  creatures.  In  so  doing, 
tile  painters  borrowed  from  the  many  different  forms  of  animal  illustration  that  flour- 
ished in  the  Netherlands  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

One  such  source  was  the  illustrations  of  fables,  including  those  of  Joost  van  den 
\  ondel,  the  great  poet  and  pla>"vvright  of  the  Golden  Age.  Vondel  wrote  a  series  of 
homely,  humorous,  and  heuristic  fables  published  in  a  richly  illustrated  book  in  1617 
entitled  /  orstelijke  warande  der  dieren  (Princely  garden  of  animals).  In  the  Introduc- 
tion, Vondel  leads  the  reader  through  a  garden,  or  menagerie,  containing  a  succession 
of  animated  creatures  which  depict  the  various  stations  of  human  society.  These 
include  a  "cock  who  would  be  king  because  he  has  a  crown,"  an  aristocratic,  "long- 
necked  camel,"  "a  well-heeled  horse,"  and  a  "baboon,  a  monkey,  and  an  ape  [who] 
are  comedians  on  stage,  playing  farces  for  the  prince."  The  same  Dutch  burghers  who 
appreciated  such  fables  decorated  the  walls  of  their  homes  with  tiled  "gardens  of 
animals,"  which  often  included  creatures  copied  from  the  illustrations  accompanying 
Vondel's  text.  The  pursuing  hound  (no.  52,  2-A),  for  example,  is  taken  from  such  an 
illustration  (fig.  16).- 

More  than  one  hundred  species  of  animals,  birds,  fish,  and  insects  have  been 
counted  on  Dutch  tiles. ^  Inspired  by  illustrated  natural  history  treatises,  Netherlandish 
printmakers  produced  album-sized  animal  picture  books  which  made  art  based  on 
nature  accessible  to  a  wide  audience.  Tile  painters,  in  turn,  copied  from  such  albums, 
as  exemplified  by  the  stag  (no.  46,  i-D)  taken  from  Adrian  Collaert's  .4/7/ma//f/m 
quadrupedum  (fig.  17)^  and  the  ape  (no.  46,  2-B)  based  on  a  series  of  twelve  engrav- 
ings by  Abraham  de  Bruyn  (fig.  18).^  Hunting  scenes  appear  in  the  background  of 
Collaert's  engravings;  similarly,  the  chase  functions  as  an  underlying  theme  in  animal 
tile  panels,  particularly  those  dating  from  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth 
centuries  (nos.  42,  49).  Such  a  panel,  called  de  groote  jacht  (the  large  hunt),  depicts  an 
armed  hunter  (no.  49,  i-A)  and  an  array  of  hounds  (no.  46),  hares  (nos.  46,  48),  and 
stags  (no.  46). 


1.  Lane,  i960,  pp.  29-51,  pis.  18a, 
c,  d. 

2.  The  etchinfis  in  Xondcfs  fable 
book  were  desifrncd  b\  Marcus 
Gheeraerts  (Flemish,  1521-c. 
1604)  and  originally  appeared  in 

a  \  ersion  of  Aesop  b>  Fdwaerd  de 
Dene,  De  warachtighe  fabulen  der 
dieren  (Bruges,  1567),  in  Holl- 
stein.  1949-.  \ol.  7.  p.  100.  no.  108 
(Xondcl's  \ ersion  is  ed.  ^  tuen- 
tioned  1)\  llollstein):  see  I'luis, 
\  an  den  Akker,  and  \luller,  1974, 
pp.  24-50. 


5.  Pluis,  Van  den  Akker,  and 
Muller,  1974,  p.  2.  Pluis  illustrates 
nearly  five  hundred  distinct  ani- 
mal tiles. 

4.  Adrian  Collaert,  \nimalium 
quadrupedum  omnis  generis  l  erae 
et  artificiosissimae  (Antwerp, 
1612?),  pis.  1-20,  in  Hollstein, 
1949-,  vol.  4,  p.  207,  nos.  596-615; 
see  Pluis,  Van  den  Akker,  and 
Muller,  1974,  pp.  52-55,  and 
Glaus  Nissen,  Die  zoologische 
Buchillustration,  vol.  2  (Stuttgart, 
1973),  no.  924. 


5.  Abraham  de  Bruyn,  "Animals  in 
Landscapes"  (1585),  pis.  1-12,  in 
Hollstein,  1949-,  vol.  4,  p.  6,  nos. 
67-78:  see  Pluis,  Van  den  Akker, 
and  Muller,  1974,  pp.  50-52  (for 
the  most  extensive  list  of  animal 
prints  copied  on  tiles,  see  pp.  25- 
49)- 


fk;.  i8  AbraharTi  de  Bru\n  (Flem- 
ish. 1540-1587) 

\Ionke\s.  plate  7  from  "  \nimals 
in  Landscapes."  1  585 
Enpra\  ing 

Museum  Bo\mans-\an 
Beuningen.  Rotterdam 


Tile  painters  frequently  worked  w  ithout  the  aid  of  print  sources,  instead  using 
transfer  patterns  (sponsen)  containiiifi  their  ou  n  \ersions  of  the  stock  characters 
which  had  populated  European  animal  lore  and  illustration  for  generations.  Such  tiles 
in  this  collection  include  a  prancing  horse  (no.  46.        and  a  posturing  ape  (no.  46, 
2-B),  both  of  which  are  reminiscent  of  \ Ondel's  chai  actci  izations. 

Although  the  Dutch  have  manufactured  animal  tiles  from  the  \  ery  inception  of  the 
wall-tile  industn  in  the  late  sixteenth  century  uiUil  the  present  day.  the  most  vital 
stylistic  development  took  place  during  the  se\enteenth  century.  The  earliest  Nether- 
landish animal  wall  tiles  employ  the  yellow  frames,  dark-blue  and  white  corner  motifs 
in  resene  technique,  landscape  settings,  and  polychromy  characteristic  of  Italian 
majolica  floor  tiles.  Animal  tiles  began  to  appear  in  blue  between  1620  and  1630,  often 
with  frames  and  corner  decorations  derived  from  Chinese  porcelain  (see  no.  51). 

Later  in  the  seventeenth  centun,  animal  panels  became  more  specialized  (no.  55); 
only  animal  tiles  were  combined,  and  no  longer  were  birds  or  hunters  included.  After 
1660  small  jumping  animals  began  to  appear,  inspiring  in  the  eighteenth  century  tiles 
dubbed  sprin^ertjcs  (little  jumpers).  li\ely  creatures  emphasizing  humor  at  the  ex- 
pense of  anatomical  accuracy.  A  panel  of  cheerful  pups,  one  sporting  a  camel-like 
hump,  exemplifies  this  type  (no.  58).  Testifying  to  the  enduring  appeal  of  animal  tiles, 
the  \  enerable  Tichelaar  tileworks  in  Nlakkum,  Friesland,  still  utilizes  animal  sponsen 
containing  motifs  which  ha\  e  appeared  on  Dutch  tiles  continuously  since  the  sixteenth 
centurv. 


Kl(,.  19  \lbrecht  Diirer  (German. 

1471-15^8) 

Saint  Eustace,  c.  1 500 

Engraving 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  \rt.  The 
William  S.  Pilling  Collection 


4-'.  VMM  \I.S  VM)  III  NTKH  IN 
IU)l  NDKl.S 
I  ()(){)- 1G25 
I'olvoli  rome 

('lift  of  Anlhonv  N.  tt.  (i.inan 

'l'h(>  central  scenes  in  this  panel, 
(leplclinf;  a  dofi.'  a  bear',  a  sheep, ' 
and  the  iil)i(|uit()iis  hurrler-,  ai'c 
IVamed  h\  roundels  accdniparried 
l)>  r'osettes  in  reserve  le('hrri(|iie 
(Oor-ner-  motif  •jc)).  Kach  elahorale 
r'oiiridel  consists  of  a  thick  hand 


of \ello\\  and  hiirrit-orarifie 
Hanked  hv  tliirrner-  harrds  of 
white.  The  snnn\  colors  ol  the 
animals,  which  arc  r'cpcaled  in 
the  r'oirrrdels,  arc  shaded  irr  \el- 
low  and  hiirirl orarrfie.  I'Ifiiir-es  rc- 
semblirif;  those  that  also  appear- 
in  aninurl  tiles  \\illi  diamorrds 
(rro.  ^())  ar-e  posiliorred  orr  con\e\ 
patches  of  spar  selx  lollaled 
meadow  arrd  arc  silliouetled 
a^airrst  a  str  iated  sk\. 


1.  After  .loosi  \  an  den  X  ondel, 

/  orslcli/kr  iidraruir  tier  dicrcit 
( \mster(lanr,  rtiry:  rcprirrt  Soest, 
1974),  lifi.       see  I'hris,  \arr  den 
Akker-,  and  \1nller'.  1974,  \"\^.  158, 
and  helow,  no.  52,  2-\, 

2.  \tlcr-  Xdr  iarr  (^ollacrt,  \nimal 
iiiin  qiKidnipcdiim  ( Arrtwer  p, 
rfir  j'.').  |)l.  15:  see  I'hris.  \arr  den 
\kker-.  and  \Irdler',  rt)74,  lip.  joo, 
arrd  helow,  no.  56,  i-ll. 


43   \M\I  \l.  HOKDKR  TII.KS 

1610-40 

Blue 

Gin  (if  \nth()n>  N.  K.  (ianati 

Although  normalK  rt'clarifziilar. 
border  (or  baseboard  I  tiles  are 
occasionalK  s(|iiare.  as  in  Ibis  im 
usual  panel.  Its  decoration  lea- 
tures  a  distituti\e  striated  land- 
scape and  turbulent  sk>.  The 
ground,  a  sti'iated  lipbt-blue 
mound  flanked  l)\  two  masses  of 


dark-blue,  is  reminiscent  of  the 
waterlogged  terrain  which  consti- 
tutes so  much  of  the  Dutch  eoun- 
tr>side.  F.xotic  and  familiar  ani- 
mals alike  make  their  wa>s 
through  the  landscape:  a  lioness  ' 
proceeds  cautiouslx.  while 
a  hound    .ind  ,1  strike 
a  faster  pace  I  sec  no.  -,o).  \ 
border  cotuposcd  of  wliite  and 
blue  runs  along  the  lower  edges 
of  the  tiles. 


Hc/rrtiirc:  \  is  coll.  sale.  i9-'7.  no. 

1.  I'luis,  Nan  den  \kker.  and 
Vlulier.  1974,  figs.  168.  ifiy. 

2.  Ibid.,  fig.  159. 


44.  COU  BORDER  TILE 

1610-40 
Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

This  border  or  baseboard  tile  de- 
picts a  cow  reclining  in  a  grassy 
field.'  Painted  primaril\  in  dark- 
blue,  the  creature  is  silhouetted 
against  an  expansive  sk\.  Blue 
and  white  stripes  extend  along 
the  tile's  upper  and  lower  mar- 
gins. 

1.  After  Adrian  Collaert.  Animal- 
ium  quadnipeduin  (  \ntwerp. 
1612?).  pi.  5. 


45.  BE\R  BORDER  TILE 

1610-40 

Pol>  chrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 


A  burnt-orange  bear  is  shown 
scampering  across  a  patch  of 
turf.'  The  rectangular-  shape  and 
the  absence  of  corner  decorations 
indicate  that  this  piece  lunctioned 
as  a  border  tile  or  Hlled  another- 
space,  for  example,  a  baseboar-d 
or  a  narrow  windowsill.  for  which 
a  standard  square  tile  would  not 
suffice. 

1.  After  Joost  van  den  Vondel. 

I  'orstelijke  ivarande  der  diereri 
( \msterdam.  i(ir7;  r-e|)r-int  Soesi, 
U)7H-  fifi-  l"7:  ^I'f  I'lins.  \  an  den 
Akker-.  and  \lullei-.  1974.  bg.  ««■ 


4().  \MM\I.S  IN  DI  WIONDS 

1620-40 

I'olyctironie 

(lifl  of  Mrs.  Krancis  V.  Ciiinaii 

This  panol  of  kii  (ulm<i!tc^^cls  is 
largely  composi'd  ol  Ihc  slock 
characters  of  Kiiropcaii  animal 
imagery.  I'articiilarl>  tuiincroiis 
are  creatures  that  hunt  or  are 
hunted.  I.ixely  houiuls  chase  and 
growl  at  unseen  prey  c^-v-t  ).  a 
graceful  hare  flees,  casting  a 


glance  o\er  its  slioulder  at  its 
pursuers  (_'-\|.  One  stag,  taken 
Iroin  a  CollatMl  cngraxing  (fig. 
17),'  pauses  ualclirullx  ( i-D) 
\>hile  a  second  (J  D)  is  copied 
from  an  engra\ing  in  \ondcl  of  a 
stag  staring  at  its  own  i-cl'lection 
in  the  pool  of  a  foutUain. '  The 
hear  ( i-l!)  is  also  copiiMl  from 
Collaerl.^  \n  cxcepliori  is  llie 
rigid,  scaly  crocodile,  indicali\c  of 
the  contemporary  taste  for  exotic 
fauna  (2-c).  The  diamond-shaped 


frames  are  burnt-orange.  ((,orner 
motifs.)  Markings  are  found  on 
the  reverse  of  tile  1  -c. 
References:  (Jeus,  1919-Ji,  4, 
p.  260,  fig.  14;  Vis  coll.  sale,  1927, 
no.  285. 

1.  See  I'iuis,  \  an  den  \kker,  and 
Muller,  ii)7(.,  figs.  41,  4-5. 

2.  .loost  \an  den  \ondel.  /  orstc 
lijkc  ivdrtiiitlc  dcr  ilicirii  {  \mster 
dam,  1(117;  reprint  Soest,  1974), 
fig.  54- 


5.  \drian  Collaert.  {riirtuiliunt 
quadrupcdum  (  \ntuerp,  1612?), 
pi.  12;  see  Phiis,  Nan  den  Akker, 
and  Muller,  1974.  f'g.  87. 


HOI  M)  IN  1)1  \M()M) 

1  (ijd- 

I'olNchrorm' 

cm  of  Mrs.  Kraru  is  I'.  Cap 


ar) 


This  tile  is  soniowhal  larfier  than 
those  in  the  previous  panel.  The 
source  of  the  hound  depicted 
here  is  plate  lo  of  \drian  Col- 
laerf  s  Animalium  quadnipcdum. 
Four  hounds  in  Coliaert  s  illustra 
tion.  includinf;  the  one  on  this 
tile,  uere  eithei-  copied  Iroiu  \l 


hrecht  l)iirer"s  enf:ra\inf;  Stiint 
l-.ustdce  ol  ('.  1500  (llg.  19)  or 
Irotii  a  print  h\  \  ir^il  Solis  of  six 
dofjs.  or  which  fhe  are  hased  on 
the  do^s  in  Saint  /'.uslcirc.'  (Cor- 
ner tnotif  H.) 

Refcn  ncc:  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927.  no. 
_>83. 

i.See  Pluis.  \an  den  Akker,  and 
\hiller.  197 ^.  figs.  20,  21:  Use 
O'Deli-Kranke.  hupferstichc  and 
Hadierungi'ii  aus  dcr  llcrkstatt 


/  ir^il  Solis  (W  ieshadei 
7).  [)•  I  H- 
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48.  AMMALS  AM)  IN 
DIAMONDS 

1620-40 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Karl  J.  Freund:  gift  of  Mrs. 
Francis  P.  Gar\an 

A  menagerie  of  expressi\e.  color- 
ful beasts  appears  on  this  panel, 
including  imaginary  and  exotic 
creatures,  such  as  a  unicorn 
stamping  its  hoo\es  ( and  a 
ta\Mi\  lion  tr'eading  a  grasss  land- 
scape (_'-\).  Iluniaii  spei  lnietis 
considered  strange  or  wondrous, 
such  as  a  Far  Fastern  t\pe  in  a 
pointed  cap  and  loose-fitting  suit 
(5-c:).  were  occasionallx  exhibited 
alongside  exotic  beasts.  The 
everyday  world  provided  tile 
painteis  with  an  ('(piallv  rich 
source  of  subjects,  represented 
here  by  a  friskv  hound  (  i-i  ).  a 
whiskered  gray  cat  (J-Di.  a  blue 
crane  (5-\).  a  squirrel  and 
three  hares         i-B.  5-I)).  Cer- 
tain animals,  such  as  the  ape. 
were  depicted  particulariv  fre- 
quentlv:  this  panel  contaitts  two 
simians,  one  c  iirisuruing  a  piece 
of  fruit  (-'-(  :  see  fig.  18).  the  other 
glancing  peiisivelv  over  its  shoul- 
der (2-B).  Kach  cieature  appears 
on  a  plot  of  green  and  orange 


turf,  silhouetted  against  a  striated 
blue  sky  which  in  most  cases  is 
niled  with  birds.  I.lght-vellou  dia- 
mond-shaped frames  are  accoiii- 
panied  by  dark-blue  and  white 
corners  in  reserve  technique 
(Corner  motif  8). 
Reference:  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927.  no. 
283. 


I.  Plui.v 
Muller 


\an  den  \kk( 
1974.  fig.  103. 


and 


49.  \NiMALs  Aivi)  hiintp;r  l^ 

I)IAM()M)S 

1 620-40 
Polychrome 

(lift  of  Mrs.  Francis  I'.  (Jarvaii 

I'he  tiles  in  this  firoup  arc  cxccp 
lionall)  sniall  and  l'iricl\  executed. 
The  fijiures,  the  ahimdant  fbliape, 
and  the  frames  are  delineated 
crisply,  in  deep-hhie.  The  animals 
are  depicted  t'rom  various  points 
of  view:  a  blue  unicorn  appears 


in  sharp  perspective  from  the 
rear  (i  -B),'  a  Ian  dromedary 
stands  in  pronie  (2-A),-  and  a  blue 
.swan  flaps  its  winfjs  with  its 
breast  turned  toward  the  viewer 
{2-B).  Ttie  spirited  hunter,  drawn 
with  unusual  attention  to  detail,  is 
poised  on  the  v  t-rfie  of  hurling  a 
lance  (i-A).  The  ornafiiental  mo- 
tifs in  reserve  are  deep-blue;  the 
diamond-shaped  frames  are 
burnt-orange  (Corner  motif  8). 


Hefercntr:  Vis  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 
283. 

1.  After  Adrian  Collaert,  Ariimal- 
iurn  quadrupedum  (Antwerp, 
1612?),  pi.  5. 

2.  After  ibid.,  pi.  5. 


50.  DOG  AND  FOX  IN  ROL  I\DEl>S 

1625-50 

Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

These  examples  of  blue  animal 
tiles  exhibit  a  number  of  features 
not  present  in  polychrome  animal 
tiles  of  the  period.  Mock-fret  cor- 
ner motifs,  here  used  in  combina- 
tion with  roundels,  indicate  the 
contemporary  taste  for  blue  and 
white  Chinese  porcelain  (Corner 
motif  9).  The  ground  in  each  of 
these  examples  is  composed  of 
three  round,  stippled  patches 
framing  a  dark-blue  patch.  These 
forms  evoke  islets  of  soggy  turf 
surrounded  by  water.  The  dog' 
steps  gingerly  across  this  terrain, 
but  the  fox  boldly  leaps  a  hurdle 
on  the  central  patch.  The  striated 
blue  sky  forms  a  lively  backdrop. 
Similar  tiles:  Korf,  1979,  Tig.  479. 

1.  After  Roemer  Visscher,  Sinnepop 
pen  (Amsterdam,  1614),  p.  80;  see 
Pluis,  Van  den  Akker,  and  Muller, 
1974,  ng.  79. 


51.  AMMALS  AND  BIRDS  IN 
SCALLOPED  ROUNDELS 
1625-50 
Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

This  panel  closely  resembles  no. 
52  except  for  a  slight  variation  in 
the  shape  of  the  scalloped  roun- 
dels. Animals  depicted  include 
hares  (2-A,  2-B),  stags  (4-A,  4-B),  a 
goal  (5-A),'  and  a  dog  (3-B).  A  pair 
of  sprightly  birds  appears  among 
the  animals  (i-A,  i-B).  (Corner 
motif  12.) 

1.  After  Adrian  Collaert,  Animal- 
iurn  quadrupedum  (Antwerp, 
1612?),  pi.  17. 


fi7 


52.  ANIMALS  IN  SCALLOPED 

ROUNDELS 

1625-50 

Blue 

Gift  of  Edward  VV.  Bok 

This  panel  features  various  ani- 
mals in  scalloped  roundels  with 
mock-fret  corner  decorations 
(Corner  motif  14).  The  creatures 
appear  on  abbreviated  patches  of 
ground  and  are  large  in  relation 
to  their  frames.  The  hedgehog 


w  ith  parallel  rows  of  bristles 
(i-B)'  and  the  goat  (i-c)-  are 
among  the  more  unusual  speci- 
mens. Predators  and  prey  appear 
together;  the  running  dog 
pursuing  a  stag  (i-A),  is  based  on 
an  illustration  in  Vondel  (fig.  16). 
and  the  stag  is  similar  to  one  in 
the  same  engraving. 

I.  After  Adrian  Collaert,  Animal- 
iiim  quadrupedurn  (Antwerp, 
1612?),  pi.  19. 


2.  .After  Abraham  de  Bruyn,  "Ani- 
mals in  l>andscapes"  (1585),  pi. 
10,  in  llollstein,  1949-  vol.  4,  p.  6 
nos.  67-78. 

5.  See  Pluis,  V  an  den  Akker.  and 
Muller,  1974,  fig.  158. 


55-  CXMNK.  IN  SCALLOPED 
ROl NUKL 

)-  )(• 
Hhn- 

cm  ()(  Kdward  W .  Bok 


On  this  lik'. 
b\\  a  fu\.  is 
(iark-l)lut'  s 
rdinulfcl  1)\ 
til  lo).  i'he 


a  piM-t  (iof;.  or  possi- 
fVanied  b\  a  hcaw, 
alloped  fouiidt'l  siir- 
Irelwork  (Corner  mo- 
i  raflsman  has  added 


some  detail  lo  the  small  canine 
form,  stressirifi  facial  features  and 
nuisciilature  in  dark-blue. 


K  R  ('  n 


54.  \MM\I.S 

1625-50 

Blue 

Gift  of  Kdward  W  . 


Bok 


This  composed  panel  featiues  an 
imals  rendered  in  blue,  flanked 
b\  l)lui>  candelabra  framing  mo- 
tifs ((Corner  motif  24).  The  speci- 
mens, rather  lifeless  and  shown 
in  profile,  are  a  moose  (B;  see 
fig.  17),'  a  steer  (C  ),-  a  hare 


( \),  and  a  heaw,  lumberinfi 
creature,  probal)l>  a  bear  ( i) ). 

1.  See  Phiis,  \aii  den  \kker.  and 
\Uiller,  1974,  figs.  42,  loH. 

2.  Adrian  C]ollaerl.  \nim(iliiim 
quadrupedum  (\nt\\erp,  1(312?), 
pi.  5. 


55.  ANIMALS 

1625-50 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an;  gift 
of  Anthony  N.  B.  Garvan 

Various  animals  are  set  in  abbre- 
viated landscapes  enli\ened  with 
clumps  of  grass  and,  occasionally . 
a  fence.  Some  of  the  animals, 
such  as  the  bounding  hare  (i-\) 
and  the  stag  (2-E;  see  fig.  17),' 
are  described  in  previous  panels; 
an  exception  is  the  double- 
humped  camel  (2-A),-  shown  rest- 
ing with  its  legs  folded  under  its 
body.  Other  animals  pictured  are: 
two  dogs  (i-B,  i-C),  a  stag  display- 
ing a  stiff  right  leg  (2-C),  two 
hares  (i-A,  i-D),  two  horses  (2-1). 
2-B),  and  a  lion  (i-E;  face  largel\ 
repainted).''  The  animals  are 
sketched  in  dark-blue  and  often 
colored  in  burnt-orange.  These 
specimens  appear-  somewhat  ftat 
in  comparison  with  animal  tiles 
from  the  earh  seventeenth  cen- 


tur-v,  whose  forms  ai'e  gener-ally 
modeled  in  two  tones  r-ather  than 
one.  The  corners  are  heavy  ox- 
heads  (Corner  motif  49).  Mark- 
ings appear  on  the  reverse  of  tile 

2-E. 

1.  See  Pluis.  Van  den  Akker,  and 
Muller,  1974,  fig.  45.  The  glaze 
ran  in  the  kiln;  a  cleft  appears 
diagonally  acr-oss  the  deer's  hind- 
quarter-s;  the  corner  decoration 
on  the  upper  right  is  par-tiallv 
missing. 

2.  After  Adrian  Collaert,  Animal 
ium  quadrupedum  (Antwerp, 
1612?),  pi.  5. 

3.  After  Abr-aham  de  Br  iivn,  "Ani- 
mals in  Landscapes"  (1585),  pi.  1, 
in  Ilollstein,  1949-,  vol.  4.  p.  6, 
rios.  67-78. 


2-E,  rev  erse 


5fi.  \M\I\I.S  IN  BR\rkKTF.n 
KRWIKS 

Blue 

C,\{\  of  Kduarci  W  .  Bok;  fiifl  of 
Mrs.  Francis  P.  Ciarxari 

This  panel  features  di\erse  ani- 
mals in  bracketed  frames  (Corner 
motif  57).  Three  of  the  creatur  es 
stand  on  spotted  mounds  which 
sprout  \egetation.  Fable  ilhistra- 
tions  provided  a  precedent  for  the 
ploddirii:  donke\  on  a  somewhat 
different  tile  (J-B).'  The  ostrich 
Krippinjz  a  horseshoe  in  its  bill 
( frec|uentl>  appears  in  seven- 
teenth-century emblem  books  as 
a  s\mbol  of  persev  erance.'  and 
craftsmen  often  used  this  emblem 
on  Dutch  tiles,  as  is  illustrated 
twice  in  this  collection  (see  also 
no.  67.  i-B).  A  sta^  (2-\)  and  a 
sheep  ( i  -B)"'  are  also  pictured.  On 
tile  3-\  the  head  of  a  eiraffe 
looms  hiph  above  a  farmhouse 
and  hav stack.  The  tile  painter, 
having  no  opportunitv  to  see  such 
an  animal,  knew  of  it  onh 
through  the  stories  about  its  great 
height. 

I.  .loost  van  den  \  ondel.  /  orslc- 
lijke  Wdrdtidc  dcr  dirrcn  (  \mster- 
dam.  1(117;  re|)r-int  Sncst.  U)7J). 


ngv 


1" 


The  ( )\  crloaded  \ss  and 
the  llnisc").      c-The  >oung 
Horse  ,in(l  the  \ss"i.  1  i(i  c-The 
\ss  Rearing  Food"). 

2.  Lothar  Dittrich.  '■Kmblema- 
tische  Weisheit  und  naturwissen- 
schaftliche  Realitat."  in  llerzog 
Anton  I  Irich-Museum.  Bruns- 
wick. Die  Sprache  der  Milder 
(Sept.  6 — Nov.  5.  1978).  pp.  27-28. 

3.  After  Adrian  (^ollaert.  \nimal- 
ium  quadruped II rti  i  \ntvverp. 
1612?),  pi.  1-5:  see  I'luls.  \an  den 
Akker.  and  \1uller.  1974.  fig.  200. 


37.  HORSF. 

i(i6o-i  700 
Blue 

(iin  of  Fdvvard  U  ,  Rok 

\  horse  with  waving  niane  and 
tail  frolics  on  a  Held  m  front  of  a 
farm  buildliii.'.  Tiles  depicting 
farm  animals  were  popular  in  ru- 
ral areas  during  Ibis  period.  \ 
horse  in  a  similar  posture  is 
shown  on  a  tile  pictiuc  (no.  218; 
see  fig.  56). 


58.  DOOS  l\  ROl  NDEI.S 

1690-1725 

Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  (<ar\an 

Four  small  dogs  appcir  on  this 
panel.  Thev  evhibil  lew  disiiiu  - 
tive  features,  except  for  one  dog 
(2-R).  which  sports  an  unusual 
clump  of  fur-  on  its  back.  The  oth- 
ers strike  livelv  poses  based  on 
those  on  earlier  tiles:  one  makes 
its  wav  jauntilv.  nose  in  the  air 
(2-.A):'  another  leaps  a  small 
fence  ( i-B).-  Ml  four  are  framed 
by  roundels:  small  spider's-heads 
decorate  the  corners  (Corner  mo- 
tif 58). 

1.  Pluis,  \  an  den  Akker.  and 
Muller.  1974.  figs.  141.  142. 

2.  Ibid..  Fig.  1 59. 


Birds 


1.  Adrian  Collaert,  Avium  vivae 
icones  (Antwerp,  1610),  pis.  1-52, 
in  Holistein,  1949-,  vol.  4,  p.  207, 
nos.  616-47;  Clans  Nissen,  Die 
zoologische  Buchillustration,  vol.  2 
(Stuttgart,  1973),  p.  199.  Accord- 
ing to  Pluis  and  others,  the  series 
was  published  in  two  parts,  an 
unnumbered  series  of  sixteen 
prints  (1580)  and  a  num!)ered  se- 
ries of  sixteen  prints  entitled  Ir 
ium  iconuni.  cditio  secunda  (c. 
1600);  see  Pluis,  Van  den  Akker, 
and  Muller,  1974,  pp.  56-58:  Ilol- 
thuis,  Muller,  and  Smeenk,  1971, 
PP-  5-'9- 

2.  Pluis,  Van  den  Akker,  and 
Muller,  1974,  p.  2,  state  that 
among  animal  tiles,  those  depict- 
ing birds  contain  the  greatest 
number  of  creatures  whose  spe- 
cies cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty. 

5.  C.  F.  van  Veen,  Dutch  Catch- 
penny Prints  (The  Hague,  1971), 
intro..  p.  20. 


Panels  of  iiniinal  tiles  datiiifi  from  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries 
often  contain  birds  interspersed  with  quadrupeds  (see  nos.  48,  5-A,  49,  2-B).  During  the 
second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  tilemakers  began  treating  birds 
as  a  separate  subject  matter.  The  creation  of  this  new  category  permitted  greater 
expression  of  nature's  variety  on  decorated  tiles.  Such  panels  display  a  seemingly 
inexhaustible  assortment  of  birds,  both  actual  and  invented. 

Like  animal  tiles,  bird  tiles  reflect  the  influence  of  the  engravings  in  natural 
history  treatises,  the  most  frequently  consulted  being  Adrian  Collaert's  Avium  vivae 
icones;^  one  plate  in  this  work  (fig.  20)  was  the  source  for  the  greedy  parrots  in  no.  61. 
Following  the  schema  encountered  in  Collaert  and  other  natural  history  illustrations 
(see  fig.  21),  tile  painters  often  depicted  birds  in  profile,  perched  upon  a  hillock, 
stump,  or  leafy  branch  (see,  for  example,  no.  66). 

Many  of  the  identifiable  birds  on  Dutch  tiles  cannot  be  traced  to  specific  print 
sources  but  rather  figure  among  the  animal  imagery  which  by  the  seventeenth  century 
had  become  the  common  property  of  artists.  Such  birds  are  well  represented  here; 
they  include  the  owl  (no.  66,  i-A),  cock  (nos.  61,  66,  2-C),  and  ostrich  (nos.  56,  i-A,  67, 
i-B).  The  flamboyant  parrot,  which  appears  so  often  in  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
painting,  is  also  among  the  most  frequently  depicted  species  on  bird  tiles,  occurring  on 
five  panels  in  this  collection  (see  nos.  61,  62,  64,  66,  68).  Fictitious  beasts  are  relatively 
rare  in  animal  tiles;  bird  tiles,  however,  abound  in  feathered  creatures  which  do  not 
exist  in  nature.-  By  mixing  stock  ornithic  traits,  tilemakers  produced  a  varied  reper- 
toire of  peculiar  birds,  such  as  a  thrushlike  specimen  with  delicate  brow  n  breast 
speckles  (no.  66,  i-B). 

Bird  and  flow  er  tiles  occasionally  were  combined,  producing  an  array  of  colorful 
and  delicate  decorative  forms.  A  common  format  features  birds  in  flight  or  poised  on 
shadow-ground  with  calligraphically  rendered  flowers  framed  by  roundels  with  curvi- 
linear ox-head  corner  motifs  (no.  65).  Birds  sometimes  appear  with  insects  as  well 
(no.  60). 

Although  bird  tiles  are  primarily  polychrome,  they  were  also  manufactured  in  blue 
and  purple  monochrome  glazes.  Occasionally,  tilemakers  imitated  pictorial  motifs 
found  in  the  center  of  Ming  porcelain  dishes  (fig.  22),  as  seen  on  tiles  which  feature 
birds  in  overgrown,  marshy  settings  (no.  59).  One  image  on  blue  bird  tiles  (no.  63, 
i-C),  based  on  the  motif  of  a  generalized  bird,  re-occurs  a  century  and  a  half  later  on 
Dutch  catchpenny  prints,  where  in  one  example  it  is  labeled  leeuivehk,  or  lark 
(fig.  25).^  Inspired  by  the  watery  landscape  of  their  native  land,  Dutch  manufacturers 
also  produced  a  purple  tile  featuring  a  swimming  swan  (no.  71),  a  design  popular 
during  the  eighteenth  century. 


Fic;.  20  Adrian  Collaert  (Flemish, 
c.  1560-1618) 

Parrots,  plate  17  from  Avium 
vivtic  icones  (Antwerp,  1610) 
F.nf:ra\  ing 

Cdllection  of  James  Tanis, 
Br>ii  \Ia«r 


FK;.  21  \drian  Collaert 
['artridjic  and  eagle,  from  Avium 
rirdc  icancs  (Antwerp,  1610) 
h'.ngra\  inp 

( .ollection  of  James  Tanis, 
Br>n  Mawr 


FIG.  22  Chinese  dish,  Ming  Dy- 
nasty, t6th  century  .  Porcelain 
with  iinderglaze  blue  decoration 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Be- 
quest of  Kmmeline  Reed  Bedell: 
The  Bradbury  Bedell  Memorial 


FIG.  23  Birds,  published  by  H.  Ryn- 
ders,  Amsterdam. 
Woodcut.  18th  century 


59.  BIRDS  IN  CHINKSK  (;\RI)F.\S 

I  (i_'()-4() 

(5liic 

(lifl  ol  Mrs.  Kraiuis  1'.  (ianaii 

I  liis  pair  of  liles  is  rdrricd  to  as 
Chinese  f;ar(leii  (Cltiiicsc  tiiiii) 
tiles.  Kiamiiif;  elernenis  (  (iiisisl  dl 
bracketed  riiedallions  and  IVel- 
\\()rl\  (Oilier  deeoralioiis  (Corner 
motif  14).  'i'lie  eentral  roundels 
feature  l)irds  in  ro(  k\.  leaf\  eini- 
ronments  siiiiiiestive  of  tlie  shore 


of  a  hod\  ol  uater — a  thrushliki' 
bird  |)er<'hed  in  profile  on  a  rock, 
and  a  I'lNiiifj  fowl  with  webbinl 
feet  and  attenuated  neck  reniinis- 
eent  ol  a  fioose.  Birds,  rocks, 
ferns,  and  larf;e  petaled  flowers 
are  executed  in  dark-blue  on  a 
white  backfirouiui  covered  v\ith 
lifiht-blue  striations.  The  roundel 
motifs  are  derived  from  a  t\pe  of 
decoration  appearing  fre(iuentl\ 
in  the  center  of  Ming  dishes  (see 
fig.  22)  and  consisting  of  birds, 


1^  %m 


60.  DLCK  AND  BI  TTERKLV  IN 
ROl NDKNS 

1625-50 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Anthony  N.  B.  Garvan 

This  panel  features  a  bright-eyed 
duck  floating  on  a  vvinds\^ept 
body  of  vvater  and  a  butterfly 
skimming  over  a  grassy  mound. 
The  specimens  display  similar 
coloration:  light-yellov\  applied 
over  blue  striations  appears  on 
the  duck's  breast,  wings,  and  tail 
and  on  the  butterfly's  wings;  de- 
tails such  as  the  duck's  bill  and 
wingtips  and  the  pattern  on  the 
butterfly's  wings  arc  picked  out  in 
burnt-orange.  The  scenes  are 
framed  by  roundels  accompanied 
by  fretwork  corner  decorations 
(Corner  motif  9). 


61.  PARROTS  AND  ROOSTKRS 

1625-50 

Polychrome 

Gifi  of  Anthony  N.  B.  Garvan 

This  panel  pictures  pairs  of 
nearly  identical  roosters  and  par- 
rots. The  brightly  colored  birds 
are  accompanied  by  equally  exu- 
berant corner  decorations:  w  bite, 
yellow,  and  blue  fleurs-de-lis 
(Corner  motif  20).  The  parrots, 
rendered  in  bright-green  and  yel- 
low with  brown  scalloped  feath- 
ers, are  copied  after  the  parrot 
eating  cherries  in  an  engrav  ing 
by  Collaert  (fig.  20). 


rocks,  and  foliage  silhouetted  by 
expanses  of  water  and  sky.' 


Tegelmuseum,  1979.  figs.  6,  7. 


These  birds  are  loosely  rendered 
and  are  accompanied  by  spider's- 
head  corner  decorations  (Corner 
motif  58).  W  hile  one  duck  stands 
in  a  waten  habitat,  most  perch 
on  truncated,  leafy  branches.  In 
addition  to  the  duck  and  eagles,' 
there  are  three  imaginary  birds; 
that  on  tile  i-c  is  based  on  the 
motif  of  a  generalized  bird  which 
also  appears  later  on  a  Dutch 
catchpenny  print  as  a  leeuicerik. 
or  lark  (fig.  23). 

1.  Pluis,  Van  den  Akker,  and 
\Iuller,  1974,  figs.  227,  228. 


62.  BIRDS 
1655-70 
Poly  chrome 

(lift  of  Miss  \la>  ^u(lub()n  Post: 
gift  of  Mrs.  Krancis  P.  (Jars  an;  gift 
of  Anthony  \.  B.  Garvan 

The  birds,  primarily  bright- 
orange,  blue,  and  green,  shown  in 
profile,  perch  cilhcr  direcllx  upon 
a  hillock  or-  upon  a  branch  or  a 
bar  extending  from  a  grassy 
mound.  The  hillocks,  as  large  and 


colorful  as  the  specimens  the\ 
support,  arc  outlined  in  blue  and 
shaded  in  green  and  ncIIow  with 
burnt-orange  strialions.  The)  are 
enlivened  b\  flui(ll\  rendered 
grass  and  tubular-  shrubs.  The 
birds  include  a  lapwing  (2-(  ),'  a 
|)arrol  (2  ll).  ami  a  bird  reseru 
bling  a  kinglishcr-  (  1  -H).  I'he  bir-(ls 
are  se(lenlar-\.  hut  two  extend 
their  wings  arul  ar-ch  their  necks 
to  preen  their-  breasts  2-\). 


The  corners  are  ox-heads  (Cor- 
ner motif 

He  I  ere  nee :  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 
1 1  ()■ 

Similar  tiles:  Amsterdam,  Sotheby, 
cat.  549,  1982,  no.  165. 

r  Pluls.  \  an  den  \kker,  and 
\hiller-,  1974,  figs.  255,  254. 


65.  BIKDS  AM)  KI.OUKRS  IN 

ROINDKI.S 

1640-70 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  I',  (iarv  aii; 
gift  of  Anlhony  N.  B.  (iar\ai) 


64.  BIRDS  ON  BRANCHES 

1625-70 

Blue 

Gift  of  Anthony  N.  B.  Garvan 

Bird  tiles,  often  polychrome,  were 
also  executed  in  blue.  The  parrot 
(C)  and  the  other  two  birds  are 
outlined  and  detailed  in  a  crisp 
dark-blue  line  and  are  accom- 
panied by  ox-head  corners  (Cor- 
ner motif  51). 

Similar  tiles:  Amsterdam,  Sotheby, 
cat.  349,  1982,  no.  144. 


Tiles  depicting  birds  and  flowers 
were  often  displayed  together,  as 
this  panel  demonstrates.  Kach  tile 
is  framed  by  a  dark-blue  roundel 
with  barred  ox-head  corner  deco- 
rations (Gorner  motif  54).  The 
panel  is  unified  by  coloration  as 
well  as  framing  devices.  The  bird 
tiles  are  painted  primarily  in 
blue,  with  accents  of  burnt- 
orange  on  the  heads,  wings,  bod- 
ies, and  tails;  the  plants  are  done 
in  green  and  burnt-orange,  with 
accents  of  dark-blue  on  their  pet- 
als. Lively  birds  fly  (i-c),  walk 
(2-c,  3-B,  4-c),  and  poise  (i-B,  4-H) 
on  a  shadow-ground.  The  only 
identifiable  fowl  among  them  is  a 
pert  little  hen,  which  appears 
here  twice  (2-B,  3-c).'  Plants 
spring  from  small  mounds;  their 
blossoms,  stems,  and  leaves  are 
rendered  in  a  supple  blue  line. 
Varieties  popular  with  seven- 
teenth-century Dutch  garden  en- 
thusiasts are  present,  including 
fritillaria  (2-A,  2-n;  see  Tig.  24), 
tulip  (i-A,  5-A,  5-D),  narcissus 
(5-B),  carnation  (4-A),  columbine 
(3-A),  and  mallow  (i-D). 
References:  Vis  and  Geus,  1926,  pi. 
66;  Vis  coll.  sale,  1927,  no.  161. 

1.  Pluis,  Van  den  Akker,  and 
Muller,  1974,  fig.  257. 


3-C,  reverse        5-B,  reverse 


65a.  FLOWER  IN  ROUNDEL 

1640-70 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Anlhony  N.  B.  Garvan 


Not  illustrated. 


67.  BIRDS 

1640-70 

F'oKrhronio 

(lifl  of  Kduard  W .  Bok;  fiiR  of 
Miss  \la\  Audubon  I'ost 

The  tiles  in  this  fjroup  lark  elabo- 
rate landscape  appurtenatu  es: 
the  frround.  when  indiealed.  ap- 
pears as  a  simple  blue  shadou  or 
mound:  a  branch  consists  of  a 
stroke  of  ^reen  glaze.  The  birds, 
handled  in  a  similarl>  cursor) 
fashion,  are  composed  of  looselx 
rendei'ed  patches  of  color,  pri- 
maril\  brifiht  \ello\\s.  blues,  and 
greens.  This  freedom  of  handling 
is  accompanied  b\  a  heightened 
sense  of  liveliness  and  movement, 
with  the  birds  fl>ing  { 1 -(  ).  feed- 
ing and  alighting  on  a  \el- 
\o\\  pear  (2-\).  ()nl\  two  identifi- 
able birds  appear  in  this  |)anel:  a 
parrot  (i-A)  and  an  ostric  h  ( I  li; 
see  no.  56,         Corner  decora- 
tions are  medium-sized  ox-heads 
(Corner  motif  50). 


66.  BIRDS 

1640-70 

Polychrome 

{]ifi  of  Mrs.  l-rancis  I'.  (iar\an 

The  tiles  on  this  composed  panel 
share  similar  o\  head  corner  dec 
orations  (Corner  motif  V')-  I  he 
birds  on  tiles  1  \,  1  -c.  j-c,  and 
y\  arc  xellow,  burnt-orangi-. 
green,  and  dai  k-bluc.  Their  com 
parati\el\  lai-ge  perches — stumps, 
a  leaf>  branch,  or  a  hillock — are 


outlined  in  blue  and  filled  in  with 
a  flat,  green  wash  ctilivcncd  with 
a  few  accetils  of  color.  Vniong  the 
birds  in  this  group  arc  a  rooster 
(_'-(;).  a  hawk  (^-c),  a  small  owl 
whose  dark  blue  lace  contains  no 
features  exccpl  a  pair  of  watchful 
e>(>s  (I  \|.  and  a  brightlx  coloi'cd 
parrot  |)crclicd  on  a  lcai\  branch 
(^-\).  The  generalized  bird  lui  tile 
j-\  is  copied  from  a  (^ollacrl  en- 
graving of  a  partridge  and  an 
eagle  (llg.  Ji ).  Tiles        yn.  and 


yi.  are  characterized  1)\  subdued 
coloration  and  delicate  handling. 
The  birds  on  these  thicc  lllcs  are 
shaded  in  burnl-orangc  and  blue 
and  arc  co\ered  with  soli  brown 
hatching.  I'erches  ar  e  pale  green 
or  a  combination  of  green  and 
brown. 

Reference:  Vis  coll.  .sale,  1927,  nos. 
519,  520. 


fi8.  lUKKOT 

i(i3()-7() 

I'olNchnimf 

(iifl  ol  \Ii^s  \la\  Xudiihon  Post 

A  parti-colored  parrot,  in  \elio\\. 
orange,  blue,  and  frreen  jrlazes. 
perches  upon  a  lea(\  branch.  The 
corner  decorations  dcri\c  fVoni 
the  fleur-de-lis  (Corner  motif  _'8). 


69.  s\\  \\ 

Blue 

Gill  of  Kdward  W  . 


liol, 


This  goose,  flapping  its  wings,  i 
the  same  as  that  pictured  on  a 
p()l\(  hi  omc  ku  iulntat  tile  (no.  i 
2-H).  I'lic  coiners  are  ox-heads 
(Corner  motif  50). 


70.  Bl  TTKRFI.'i 
1660-1 700 
Blue 

Gift  of  Kdward  W.  Bok 


The  butterfl\.  an  insect  infre- 
quentl\  depicted  on  tiles,  here 
rests  with  folded  wings  on  a  stem 
with  three  lea\  es.  The  corners 
are  spider's-heads  (Corner  motif 
58). 


71.  SU  A\ 

1  75(j-i8()() 
Purple 

Gift  of  \nthon\  \.  B.  Garvan 


This  tile  depicts  a  swimming 
swan:  the  bird's  form,  shown  in 
pronie.  is  reflected  in  the  walci- 
below.  The  design  is  executed  in 
thinl\  applied  purple  without  re- 
gard for  modeling.  The  corners 
are  hastily  drawn  spider  s  heads 
(Clorner  motif  ^8).  In  the  eigh- 
teenth cerUurN.  tiles  like  this  were 
interspersed  on  walls  with  sea- 
scapes and  ships,  all  colored  in 
purple  (see  fig.  10).' 


1.  De  Jonge,  1971,  ill.  1 14. 


Flowers 


KK..  J4  \driari  CollatMt  (Fleniisli. 
c.  I -)('<)^itti8) 

Naliiral  s|)t'(  iiiu>iis.  plate  4  Ironi 
\i  iitm  viidc  Icorics  (  Vnlweip. 

Krifir  av  ing 

c:()llfi  ti()n  of  .lames  Tanis, 
Bnn  \hnvr 

Fritillaries  appear  al  lel\  and 
right. 


1.  The  earhe.sl  florilegiiim,  pro- 
diued  hv  Adrian  Collaert,  \va,s 
piil)lished  in  Antwerp  durinfi  the 
nnai  decades  ol  the  sixteenth 
eentur>.  See  Uillred  Hhint.  r/w 
Art  oj  Hotaninil  Illustration  (Lon- 
don, 1950),  p.  87. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  loo-ioi. 

3.  The  Le\antine  tulip  was  intro- 
duced in  Kurope  during  the  six- 
teenth centur>.  In  Holland,  its 
spiritual  home  (as  characterized 
by  W  ilfred  Blunt),  the  flower  elic- 
ited enthusiasm  from  gardeners, 
poets,  and  artists  alike.  See 
Wilfred  Blunt,  TulipDtnanid  (Lon- 
don, 1950).  \cc(irdinf;  to  Begin, 
1976,  pp.  92,  95:  "  The  farmers  in- 
vested in  paintings;  the  artists  in- 
\esled  in  tulip  bulbs."  .fan  \an 
Goyen  is  the  l)est  knt)wn  amotig 
the  artists  who  made  this  in\est- 
ment. 

4.  korf,  1958.  "I)e  Drietulp";  Korf, 
1979,  pp.  127.  128. 


Floral  tiles  transformed  Dutch  domestic  space  into  a  veritable  indoor  garden.  The 
same  ornamental  flowers — tulips,  fritillaries  (fig.  24),  crown  imperials  (fig.  25) — culti- 
vated on  the  grounds  of  numerous  Dutch  houses  appeared  in  tiled  interiors  as  well. 
Generalized  flowers  occur  as  secondarv  motifs  on  Italianate  tiles  produced  in  the 
Netherlands  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centur\,  however,  a  wide  range  of  often-identifiable  blossoming  plants,  including  the 
beloved  flowering  bulbs  of  the  Netherlanders,  appeared  on  tiles,  first  as  stylized  motifs 
and  then  gradually  becoming  more  naturalistic. 

Among  the  first  such  motifs  were  the  flower  vase  (no.  94)  and  the  single  flower 
(no.  76).  These  were  derived  from  ornamental  prints  featuring  floral  species  then 
cultivated  by  pleasure  gardeners.  Prints  of  flower  vases  by  artists  such  as  Claes  Jansz 
Visscher  (fig.  26)  presented  the  arranged  flowers  as  examples  of  nature's  artifice,  and 
inspired  similar  motifs  on  tiles.  Single-flower  tiles  exhibit  the  influence  of  a  type  of 
picturebook,  the  florilegium,  which  began  to  be  produced  in  the  Netherlands  during 
the  final  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  (fig.  27).  A  collection  of  botanically  accurate 
floral  engravings,  the  florilegium  served  a  dual  purpose:  as  a  patternbook  for  crafts- 
men and  as  a  picturebook  for  garden  enthusiasts.'  Large  tile  panels  composed  of 
single-flower  tiles  (for  example,  no.  77)  reflect  the  florilegium's  emphasis  on  the 
diversity  of  nature  in  their  plates  illustrating  a  wide  variety  of  flowers.  The  Dutch 
delighted  in  the  brilliant  colors  of  garden  flowers.  In  the  Preface  to  his  florilegium, 
Hortus  floridus,  published  in  Utrecht  in  1614,  Crispin  van  de  Passe  (c.  1593-after 
1670)  describes  how  the  viewer  should  proceed  in  coloring  the  illustrations.^  Similarly, 
floral  tiles  styled  after  florilegium  illustrations  are  overwhelmingly  polychrome,  with 
only  rare  exceptions  in  blue  (nos.  81,  82).  In  single-flower  tiles,  a  complete  plant, 
rather  than  an  isolated  blossom,  invariably  appears.  Tile  painters  indicated  this  either 
summarily,  by  placing  an  earthen  mound  at  the  plant's  base,  or  more  elaborately,  by 
providing  an  extensive  landscape  environment,  like  those  found  in  the  rare  floral  tiles 
probably  produced  in  Rotterdam  during  the  early  seventeenth  century  (no.  72). 

Some  of  the  most  original  tile  designs  produced  in  the  Netherlands  feature  that 
quintessentially  Dutch  flower,  the  tulip. ^  Tulip  tiles  (no.  74)  contain  a,  single  large, 
colorful  flower  surrounded  by  an  exuberant  combination  of  foliage,  volutes,  and 
smaller  flowers.  The  triple  tulip,  as  one  of  the  most  popular  designs,  was  produced  for 
a  long  time,  from  1625  to  1850.'^  It  appears  in  different  colors  and  with  a  variety  of 
frames  and  corner  motifs  (nos.  82-85),  of  which  the  configuration  and  coloring  of 
no.  82  occur  most  often  (fig.  28).  Triple-tulip  tiles  are  the  only  Horal  tiles  that  appear 
commonly  in  blue  as  well  as  in  polychrome,  which  attests  to  their  popularity. 

Floral  tiles  are  often  highly  ornamental.  Several  types  display  elaborate  frames, 
including  ovals  (no.  89)  and  tasseled  diamonds  (no.  91).  Such  tiles  were  usually 
assembled  in  large  panels  (no.  92),  which  produced  a  striking  decorative  effect. 


FIG.  25  Adrian  Collaert 

Flowers,  plate  7  from  Flurilegium 

(Antwerp) 

Engraving 

Collection  of  James  Tanis. 
Br>n  Mawr 

A  crown  imperial  appears  in  the 
center. 


72.  FLOWERS  l^  LANDSCAPES 

Rotterd.'iin? 

1610-40 

P()l\rhr(Miie 

Gilt  of  K.duard  W  .  Kok 

'I  his  paif  of  tiles  rratiires  flowiTs 
frrouitif;  in  air\  landscapes,  a  lil\ 
uith  cuiAinf;  petals  and  promi- 
nent stemniiiifi,  and  a  noddiiip, 
bell-sluiped  blossom  wliieli  re- 
sembles a  mallow.  Each  plant's 
stem  consists  of  a  single  line  in 
deep-blue  from  which  sprout 
wispy,  preen  leaves,  also  outlined 
in  bine.  The  landscape,  a  so- 
called  Rotterdam  type,  is  com- 
posed of  concentric  rings  of  dark- 
blue  and  light-blue  uith  dark 
striations,  suggestive  of  adjacent 
patches  of  land  and  water.  Over 
the  turf  stretches  a  sky  formed  by 
blue  striations  and  spirals  repre- 
senting windblown  clouds.  I.ack- 
ing  corner  decorations,  tiles  of 
this  t\pe  form  a  continuous  land- 
scape when  conjoined:  this  sug- 
gests that  they  functioned  as 
baseboards. 

Similar  tiles:  Geus,  1931,  fig.  49; 
De  Jonge,  1971,  ill.  20a;  Amster- 
dam, Sotheby,  cat.  349,  1982,  nos. 
159-63. 


73.  Tl'LIPS 

1620-30 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Franci 


P.  Garxan 


The  design  of  this  panel  consists 
of  interlocking  natural  forms 
which  spill  profusely  across  the 
tile's  surface.  The  central  element 
of  each  tile  is  a  large,  colorful  tu- 
lip, still  very  stylized,  sprouting 
from  an  orange  bulb.  The  flowers 
display  various  patterns  of  stripes 
and  striations  in  blue,  burnt- 
orange,  and  yellow.  Each  plant 
gives  rise  to  a  pair  of  strawberry- 
like blossoms  which  extend  to  the 
tile's  lateral  margins.  Blue  ten- 
drils and  curvilinear  foliage 
painted  in  burnt-orange  and 
green  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
flowers.  A  thick,  blue  volute  sur- 
rounds the  bulb  and  sprouts 
green  leaves  at  either  side  of  its 
base.  This  volute  derives  from  a 
motif  on  Hoor  tiles  painted  in 
reserve  (fig.  3).  This  panel  com- 
prises several  variants.  In  the  tuo 
bottom  rows  the  tiles  are  thicker 
and  heavier;  the  bar  in  each 
fleur-de-lis  is  burnt-orange  and 
the  base  is  yellow,  unlike  the 
other  fleurs-de-lis,  which  have 
blue  bars  and  burnt-orange  bases. 
The  tiles  in  the  middle  row  are 
thinner  and  the  painting  is  stylis- 
tically weaker,  suggesting  a 
slightly  later  date.  Markings  ap- 
pear on  the  reverse  of  tile  i  -D. 
References:  Vis  and  Geus,  1926,  pi. 
48a;  Vis  coll.  sale,  1927,  nos.  270, 
302. 

Similar  tiles:  Hoy  nek,  1920,  fig. 
272;  Kaufmann,  1973,  fig.  37,  pi. 
IV;  Korf,  1979,  fig.  208,  pi.  12;  Am- 
sterdam, Sotheby,  cat.  349,  1982, 
no.  134. 


i-D,  reverse 


74.  Tl  LIPS 

i(320-y) 

I'oIm'Ii  fotiu' 

an  ot  Mrs.  Fraru  i 


P.  (larvati 


'I'his  f;riiii|)  ol  loui-  tiles  is  similar 
to  the  |)r('\i()iis  paticl,  except  Cor 
the  rare  corners  with  oak-leal' 
iiiotits  ((Corner  riiotil'  4 1 ). 
Similar  tiles:  korC,  1979,  tip.  212. 


75.  KI.OUKRS  AM)  DRA(;0!NKLV 

1625-50 

I'olvchrornc 

(iift  of  Kdward  W.  Bok 

A  tulip  (A),  fritillaria  (B),  and 
Martapon-type  lily  (C),  painted 
primarily  in  yellow,  brown,  and 
orange,  appear  on  three  of  these 
tiles.  The  fourth  features  a  drag- 
onfly lighting  upon  a  berry-laden 
bush  (D).  The  insect  has  been 
painted  with  great  attention  to 


76.  FLOUKRS 
1625-50 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

The  range  of  flowers  represented 
here  is  noteworthy:  crown  impe- 
rial (i-B;  Hg.  25),  iris  (3-B),  daisy 
(i-A),  fritillaria  (i-C,  4-B;  f"ig.  24), 
lily  (5-(;),  carnation  (4-A),  mari- 
gold (5-\),  an  unidentifiable 
flower  (4-C),  and  three  e.xamples 
of  the  fariiiliar  tulip,  which  differ 


in  form  and  coloration  (2-A-C). 
Although  details  of  the  corner 
decorations  of  this  composed 
panel  vary,  the  basic  motif  is  a 
large,  blue-and-white  fleur-de-lis 
springing  from  a  burnt-orange 
base  (Corner  motif  21).  The  bold 
color  scheme  established  in  the 
corners  is  echoed  in  the  blos- 
soms; all  but  one  contain  burnt- 
orange,  and  the  remaining  colors 
include  dark-blue,  various  shades 
of  brown,  and  mauve. 


detail:  brown  striations  suggest 
the  segments  of  the  abdomen, 
and  lacy  wings  are  rendered  in 
blue  and  purple  (Corner  motif 
22). 

Similar  tiles:  Amsterdam,  Sotheby, 
cat.  349,  1982,  no.  101. 


Similar  tiles:  Geus,  1931,  fig.  59; 
Lane,  1960,  pi.  34e;  Berendsen  et 
al.,  1967,  repro.  p.  135;  Kaufmann, 
1973,  pi.  I\  ;  Amsterdam,  Sotheby, 
cat.  349,  1982,  nos.  85,  89,  90. 


77-  K1,0\\  ERS 

1625-50 

Polychrome 

Gifl  of  Mrs.  FYatu  is  P.  Gar\ari 

This  floral  panel  Illustrates  three 
t\pes  of  ornamental  bulhs:  tulips 
(i-\-n.  4-\,  4-D).  fritillaries  (_'  \- 
2-C.  2-D,  5-A.  3-n,  4-15.  4-(:).  and 
lilies  (2-B.  3-B,  3-C).  The  llowerinf; 
bulbs  display  common  character- 
istics: a  blossom  atop  a  tall, 
straight  single  stem  rising  from  a 


small  mound.  Blossoms  \ar>  in 
shape  and  coloration;  the  tuli|)s. 
for  example,  displas  petals  which 
are  broad  (4-\)  or  slender  and 
lanceolate  (  i-c).  and  the>  range 
in  color  from  pale  purple 
i-D)  to  a  torccful  cotnbination  of 
blue  and  l)iighl-i>i  anj;c  (  (  -1)). 
Koliage  tliroughoul  the  panel  is 
rendered  b>  a  supple,  calligraphic 
blue  line.  In  combination,  the 
llowering  bulbs  form  a  lush,  col- 
orful decorative  pattern.  Thin 


blue  bands  define  the  top  and 
bottom  edges.  The  lleur-de-lis 
corners  are  bounded  laterally  b\ 
heaw  blue-atul-uhite  balusters 
(Corner  motif  _'5).  Tile  4-B  shows 
intersecting  black  lines  on  the  re- 
verse. 

Similar  tiles:  Berendsen  et  al., 
1967.  repro.  p.  155:  Kaufmann, 
1975.  pi.       Korf.  1979.  fig.  449: 
Met  I'rincessehof.  I.eeuuarden. 
NO  83i8-3\8-\  :  Amsterdam,  Solh- 
eby,  cat.  349,  1982,  nos.  107,  128. 
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79-  FLOWERS  IN  SCALLOPED 

ROUNDELS 

1625-70 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Anthony  N.  B.  Garvan 

Delicate  flowers  appear  in  scal- 
loped frames  accompanied  by 
mock-fret  corner  decorations 
(Corner  motif  14).  An  attractive 
carnation  (i-A)  has  serrated  pet- 
als covered  with  orange  and  yel- 
low striations,  and  an  orange- 
blossomed  lily  of  the  valley  (2-  \) 
provides  a  perch  for  an  ethereal 
dragonfly.  The  remaining  flowers 
are  unidentified. 
Similar  tiles:  De  Jonge,  1971,  ill. 
20b;  Amsterdam,  Sotheby,  cat. 
349,  1982,  no.  37. 


plant,  with  slender,  curving  stalks 
laden  with  ripe  berries.  Corner 
decoration  consists  of  large,  dark- 
blue  cruciform  motils  (Corner 
molif  47). 

Similcir  tiles:  Kaufmann,  1973,  fig. 
164;  korf,  1979,  fig.  450. 


B 


8().  FLOWERS 

1635-70 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  F'.  Ganan 

Flowerinji  bulbs — tulips  (i-A,  i-B), 
a  Martagon-lype  lily  (2-B).  and  a 
fritiliarla  (2-\) — appear  in  this 
panel.  The  plants  finiw  Iidiii 
small,  grass)  mounds  dlCar-th. 
Mounds  and  foliage  are  painted 
>ello\\-gre(Mi  o\er  blue-green. 
The  flo\\ers  are  outlined  h\  a 
thin,  pale-blue  line.  Color  is  ap- 
plied sparingly,  either  as  stri- 
ations  over  a  white  background 
glaze,  as  in  the  orange  and 
mauve  tulips,  or  as  a  translucent 
uash.  as  in  the  light-orange  fritil- 
laria.  (Corner  decorations,  vine 
lea\es  sprouting  spiraling  tendrils 
(Corner  motif  45).  are  small  and 
prec  isel\  executed. 
Siiruldr-  tiles:  korf.  1979,  fig.  46.4.; 
Vmsterdam.  Sotheby.  cat.  349, 
1982.  no.  H7. 


81.  FLOWERS 

1635-70 

Polychrome;  blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\  an 

Polychrome  and  blue  flouer  tiles 
are  joined  in  this  composed 
panel.  The  tiles  are  approxi- 
matel\  rontemporarx  and  display 
similar  st\listic  features.  Plants 
spring  from  small,  flat  patches  of 
earth  and  exhibit  delicate,  curv- 
ing stems  and  sparse  foliage.  An 
unidentified  flower  (_'-\)  and  a 
narcissus  are  de|)iited  in 

polychrome.  The  rose  ( and 
fritillaria  (2-B)  are  exceptional: 
single  flower  tiles  were  rarely  ex- 
ecuted entirely  in  blue.  The  cor- 
ners exhibit  small  ox-heads  (Cor- 
ner motif  50). 

Similar  liles:  \msterdam.  Sotheby, 
cat.  349,  1982,  no.  152. 


82.  TRIPLE  TliMPS  l^ 
BRACKETED  FRAMES 
1630-70 
Blue 

(iin  or  Kdward  W  .  Rok 

One  ol  llu'  niosl  cotnttion  of  the 
Ifiplt'-ltilip  rnolif's  appears  in  Ihis 
panel.  The  Inlips  have  Ihree  hell- 
shaped  hlossotiis  and  a  l)road 
(•lump  ol  lea\es  al  the  hase  ol  lhe 
|)lant.  and  a  hroad  ritifi  oC  white 
separates  it  Irom  the  Irame.  The 


Dutch  infatuation  with  (Chinese 
porcelain  is  seen  in  the  use  of 
l)hie  nionochrome,  the  I'ranic, 
cotiiposcd  ol' sepnientcd  hrackets. 
and  the  mock  (rctwork  corriers, 
v\  hich  consist  of  a  web  ol densels 
packed  lines  ((^ornci-  motif  15). 
SimiUir  tiles:  f)e  .fonpe,  1971,  ill. 
5J;  kaiif'mann,  1975,  fifj.  160: 
Korf,  ic)7t),  f'ifj.  412. 


84.  TRIPLE  TULIPS  IN 
BRACKETED  FRAMES 
1640-70 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

Polychrome  triple  tulips  here  dis- 
play various  combinations  of 
stripes  and  stipples  in  yellow, 
blue,  and  purple;  the  tiles  were 
not  produced  as  a  unit  but  were 
combined  later.  Deep-blue  points 
wedged  between  the  variegated 
petals  represent  background  pet- 
als. Leaves  are  rounded  and  lack 
the  attenuation  of  the  foliage  in 
earlier  triple-tulip  tiles  (nos.  82, 
85).  The  bracketed  frames  are 
combined  with  spear-and-tendril 
corners  (Corner  motif  57). 
Reference:  Vis  and  Geus,  1926,  pi. 
61. 

Similar  tiles:  Korf,  1979,  fig.  415. 


85.  TRIPLE  TtLIPS  IN 
BRACKETED  FRAMES 
1630-70 
Polychrome 

Gift  (tf  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

This  panel,  contemporary  with 
the  previous  one,  is  composed  of 
triple  tulips  adorned  with  patterns 
of  stripes  and  speckles  in  blue, 
burnt-orange,  and  yellow.  Stems, 
tendrils,  and  foliage  curve  grace- 
fully. At  the  base  of  each  plant  is 
a  yellow  bulb  nestled  in  a  clump 
of  green  leaves  (Corner  motif  13). 


85.  TRIPLE  TULIPS  IN 
BRACKETED  FRAMES 
1640-70 

Blue 

Gin  of  Edward  W.  Bok;  gift  of 
Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

Not  illustrated.  (Blue  triple  tulips 
comparable  in  style  to  those  of 
the  previous  panel  but  executed 
somewhat  carelessly.) 
Similar  tiles:  Hoynck,  1920,  fig. 
105. 


86.  TRIPLE  TULIP  IN  SCALLOPED 

ROUNDEL 

Friesland 

1640-70 

Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

The  style  of  this  triple  tulip  is 
comparable  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding panel.  This  tile,  however, 
is  in  a  scalloped  frame  with 
mock-fret  corners  (Corner  motif 
14). 


87.  TRIPLK  TI  I.IPS 

I  (i  15- 7(1 
I'ol)  (  hronie 

(lill  of  Mrs.  Kratu  is  I*.  Ganan 


An  assortment  of  splendidly  ar- 
rayed striped  tulips  appears  on 
this  panel.  Blossdins  display  var-        1982,  no.  54 
ions  combinations  of  blue,  yellow, 
orange,  and  brown  striations. 
Stems  are  rendered  in  a  thin, 
wiry  line;  the  cruciform  corner 
decorations  ((Corner  motif  46)  are 


executed  in  the  same  style  and 
include  forms,  such  as  tendrils, 
which  cchi)  Ihc  ( cntral  motif. 
fie/err  nee:  Vis  ((ill.  sale.  1927,  no. 
^59- 

Similar  tiles:  Korf,  1979,  t1g.  418; 
Amsterdam,  Solheby,  cat.  549, 
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88.  TRIPl.K  Tl'LIPS 

1635-70 
Polychrome 

(jifl  of  Mrs.  Francis  1'.  (;ar\ati 

These  flowers  display  a  triad  of 
short  orange  and  white  petals. 
Their  stenis  spritij;  fVoni  >ello\\ 
bulbs  and  gixe  ris»'  to  stiff  #;reen 
and  yellow  foliage.  Corners  are 
decorated  with  large  erwciform 
motifs  (Corner  motif  4(1). 


Reference:  Vis  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 
Similar  tiles:  Korf,  1979,  fig.  418. 


89.  FI.OWKRS  IN  OVAI.S 

1640-70 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gan  an 

Among  the  most  festive  floral  tiles 
is  the  ovaaltje,  or  little  oval.'  In 
these  examples,  an  unidentiriable 
flower  (i-A),  fritillaria  (i-B;  fig. 
24),  carnation  (2-A),  and  daisy? 
(2-B)  appear  atop  stiff  blue  stems. 
Foliage  and  turf  are  thinly 
painted  in  burnt-orange  and  pale- 
green.  The  delicacy  of  the  plants 
contrasts  with  the  robustness  of 
the  framing  elements  and  the 
corners.  Oval  frames,  consisting 
of  a  thick  blue  strip  flanked  by 
blue  lines,  are  decorated  laterally 
and  vertically  with  volutes  which 
differ  in  tile  2-  \  from  those  in  the 
other  three  tiles.  F^ach  dark-blue 
corner  decoration,  which  fairly 
fills  the  spaces  between  the  vol- 
utes, is  composed  of  a  cruciform 
motif  rising  from  a  large  volute, 
flanked  by  leafy  fronds  (Corner 
motif  46). 

Similar  tiles:  Berendsen  et  al., 
1967,  repro.  p.  150:  Korf,  1979,  fig. 
292,  pi.  25. 


90.  TI  LIPS  IN  DIAMONDS 

1640-75 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

Colorful  tulips  grow  from  grassy 
mounds  of  earth  lodged  in  the 
lower  angles  of  diamond  frames. 
At  the  base  of  each  tulip,  under 
the  ground,  is  a  round  bulb.  The 
blossoms  display  intricate,  inven- 
tive coloration:  on  tile  2-B,  the 
blossom  is  co\  ered  with  a  grid  of 
flecks  of  blue  alternating  with 
yellow  dots  with  blue  centers. 
The  diamond  frames,  developed 
from  those  of  earlier  pictorial 
tiles,  are  each  composed  of  three 
straight  blue  lines  with  an  outer 
scalloped  line.'  At  each  of  the  dia- 
mond's points,  a  sketchily  ren- 
dered ox-head  appears,  whereas 
the  corner  motifs  are  derivative 
of  the  fleur-de-lis  (Corner  motif 
33). 

Similar  tiles:  Korf,  1979,  fig.  437. 

1.  Korf,  1961;  Korf,  1979,  pp. 
129-3^. 


1.  Korf,  1957;  Korf,  1979,  pp. 
105-8. 


91.  COMPOSITE  KI.OWK.RINC. 

Bl  LBS  IN  DUMONDS 

Makkuni 

1640-75 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  (ianan 

The  curious,  stylized  plant  de- 
picted here  bears  a  pair  of  bell- 
shaped  fritillaria  blossoms  and  a 
central  bud.  The  shape  of  the 
plant  conforms  to  that  of  the  dia- 
mond frame.  The  fritillaries  are 


executed  in  combinations  of  blue, 
yellow,  and  burnl-oranpe.  rtic 
\ello\v  bud.  \Nhich  tils  into  Ihc 
topmost  angle  of  the  frame,  con- 
stitutes a  formal,  coloristic  paral- 
lel to  the  bulb  at  the  base  of  the 
plant.  (Corner  motif  ^■j.) 
Reference:  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927,  no. 
509. 

Similar  tiles:  Kaufmann.  1975.  pi. 
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c)2.  n,()\\KRi\r.  Bi  LBS  ir\ 

1)1  \\1()M)S 

i()|()-7-, 
I'olNcliromo 

(jill  of  \lis.  Krancis  P.  (iar\  aii 

'I'lic  dcsifiii  here  is  a  siniplilled 
\arialion  of  tJial  on  [he  prcNioiis 
paiirl.  Vho  plants  rcprcsiMitcd  lire 
primaril\  llowoiiiif;  hiilhs,  incliitl- 
iiif:  rrilillafics  (i-c,  j-li,  _>-(:,  ^-c, 
4-\-l)).  lilies  i-H,  I  D),  and 

tulips  (2- A,  2-D).  The  single  ex- 
ception, a  carnation  (^-H).  uhich 
possesses  flhrous  roots  in  nalnr(\ 
here  displass  a  hrifilil  ncIIow  hull) 
in  conlortnit)  \\ilh  ils  neifilihors. 
lilossoms  are  exeented  in  ditter'- 
ent  eoml)inalions  ol'  hhie  and 
hmnt-oranfje;  their  shapes  and 
the  arranfiement  ol  their  lollage 
also  \ar>.  'I'he  eoppei'  fila/c  used 
n)r  the  tnrf  liquified  during  llririf;, 
prodiieing  the  hlue  green  ha/e  in 
the  backgrounds. 
HfJ'crcrur:  \is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 
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93.  FLOWERIING  SHRUBS  IN 

DIAMONDS 

1640-75 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

'llie  tiles  in  this  group  display 
fan-shaped  hybrid  shrubs  in  dec- 
orated diamond  frames.  Flowers, 
such  as  tulips,  and  orangelike 
fruits  nil  the  upper  three  corners 
of  each  frame,  and  sprays  of 
leaves  and  seed  pods  are  inter- 
spersed among  them.  Although 
each  tile  exhibits  touches  of  poly- 
chrome— green  and  burnt-orange 
turf  and  flecks  of  orange  and 
green  in  fruit  and  foliage — deep- 
blue  predominates,  appearing  in 
the  foliage  and  the  frames  and 
corners  (Corner  motif  26). 
References:  (ieus,  1922,  no.  I;  Vis 
coll.  sale,  1927,  no.  309. 
Similar  tiles:  Lane,  i960,  pi.  34d; 
Amsterdam,  Sotheby,  cat.  349, 
1982,  no.  93. 
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94.  FLOWER  VASE 

1625-70 

Blue 

Gin  of  Kdward  W.  Bok 

The  central  image  on  this  tile  is  a 
decorative  vase  filled  with  a  stiff 
floral  arrangement  of  a  large  car- 
nation rising  above  tiers  of  nuts, 
foliage,  and  a  pair  of  flowers.  The 
flower  types  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  lip  of  the  vase  is  tipped 
forward  reflect  earlier  flower- 
vase  tiles  (see  no.  21).  Thin  blue 
bands  define  the  tile's  top  and 
bottom  edges  denoting  that  these 
could  have  been  made  for  base- 
boards. The  Heur-de-lis  corners 
are  bounded  laterally  by  heavy 
blue-and-white  balusters  (Corner 
motif  23). 

Similar  tiles:  Rorf,  1979,  fig.  365. 


9i.  KI.OW  KR  \  \SKS  IN 
HR  XCkKTKI)  KR  WIKS 

i(ij-,-7(> 
['olNchromc 

an  of  \nthon>  \.  W.  (ianan 

\  aM's  III  tldwt'i  s  art-  here  Iranu'd 
l)\  s(  ,ill(i|ic(l  roiitulcls  and  mock- 
li'ct  I  ortifi'  dt'C'iiratioiis  (Corner 
mntil  15).  Kach  bouquet  is  com- 

of  foliage,  small  no\\ers. 
and  a  large  crown  imperial. 
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97.  FLOUER  \  \SES  IN  OIWIONDS 

1640-75 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

The  tiles  in  this  panel  are  deco- 
rated with  two  similar  types  of 
vases.  Tiles  2-c.  and  2-D 

contain  a  squat,  blue  \ase  filled 
with  a  pyramidal  arrangement  of 
nuts,  foliage,  and  flowers.  The 
three  orange  flowers  which  fill 
the  upper  angle  of  each  diamond 
probably  reflect  the  arrangement 
in  earlier  flower-vase  tiles  (nos. 
15,  18).  Stubb\  leaves  are  inter- 
spersed with  the  flowers  and  seed 
pods.  Tiles  i-B-D  and  2-B  postdate 
the  others  in  the  panel;  their  cen- 
tral motif  is  smaller,  and  the 
flow  er  \ase  is  more  abbreviated. 
The  ribbed  blue  \ase  holds  a 


bouquet  of  three  orange  flowers, 
the  topmost  of  w  hich  in  tiles  i-B- 
D  and  2-B  is  probably  a  tulip,  with 
a  lil\  on  either  side.  Throughout 
the  panel,  vases  are  illuminated 
from  the  left,  and  in  six  tiles  a 
slight  shadow  is  indicated  under 
the  foot  of  the  vase.  The  frames, 
called  hussentj'es  (little  pillows), 
are  composed  of  two  straight 
lines  and  a  third  scalloped  line 
running  along  the  outer  edge. 
Corners  are  modified  fleurs-de-lis 
(Corner  motif  25). 


()h.  KI.OW  KR  \  VSKS 

i()_>-)-7o 
l'()l\chi-omc 

Gill  of  Miss  Ma\  Uiduboii  Posl: 
gin  of  Mrs.  Krancis  P.  (iarvan 

\arious  lloral  arrangements  ap- 
pear on  Dutch  tiles:  this  one  con- 
sists of  an  ornate,  ribbed,  blue- 
and-white  flower  \ase  resting  on 
a  grassy  mound,  containing  a  tall 
crown  imperial  flanked  by  pairs 
oldiange  tulips  and  blue  and  or- 
ange seed  pods  interspersed  v\ith 
foliage.  This  group  of  tiles  was 
not  originally  produced  as  a  unit, 
l  iic-  ^-\.  5-\,  and  5-B  are  inferior 
to  llic  other  tiles  in  the  qualils  of 
the  (  la\  bod\  and  in  the  dexterity 
ol  painting.  Corners  are  deco- 
rattnl  with  large,  thick,  ox-heads 
(Corner-  motif  49). 
Similar  lilcs:  Korf.  1979.  fig.  549. 


98.  FLOWER  VASE 
1670-1 700 
Blue 

Gift  of  Kdward  W  .  Bok 

.\  tall.  top-hea\>  bouquet  stands 
in  a  diminutive  ornatuental  vase. 
The  (>lements  ol  the  bouiiuet  are 
arranged  along  eithcf  side  of  the 
stem  of  a  full-blown  lilv:  colum- 
bines, lilies,  and  foliage.  Flowers, 
foliage,  and  the  vase,  with  its  ribs 
and  cunilinear  handles,  are  ren- 
dered in  a  supple.  ( .iliigraphie 
style.  \  shadow  extemis  over  the 
right  side  of  the  vase  and  to  the 
right  of  its  foot.  Corners  are  j  mall 
ox-heads  (Corner  motif  50). 


Fruit 


FIG.  29  Abraham  Ortelius 

(Belgian. 1527-1598) 

Detail  of  map  of  Gelderland, 

from  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum 

(Antwerp,  1575) 

Engraving 

Collection  W  alter  G.  Arader 


Fruit  tiles  created  an  atmosphere  of  bounty  and  well-being  in  Dutch  interiors.  Like 
early  ornamental  tiles,  of  which  they  are  an  offshoot,  they  include  grapes  and  pome- 
granates, produce  of  nature's  fecundity  in  the  Mediterranean.  Fruits  are  piled  symmet- 
rically in  ornate  standing  dishes,  or  tazzas  (see  no.  99),  which  appear  in  both  blue  and 
polychrome.  The  effect  of  such  tiles  approaches  what  is  known  in  Dutch  as  pronk 
(rich  and  ostentatious  display),  a  word  used  to  characterize  certain  seventeenth- 
centun  Netherlandish  still-life  paintings  which  also  contain  elaborate  vessels  and 
sumptuous  foods.  Tile  painters  were  familiar  with  the  motif  of  the  fruit-filled  tazza 
through  exposure  to  Netherlandish  ornamental  prints,  in  which  it  occurred  as  a 
component  of  Italianate  grotesque  ornament.  One  such  ornamental  tazza,  which  re- 
sembles the  motif  on  tiles — not  coincidentally  perhaps — adorns  a  sixteenth-century 
Flemish  map  of  Gelderland,  a  Netherlandish  province  noted  for  its  orchards  (fig.  29). 

During  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  ,  fruit  tiles  assumed  a  more 
homespun  appearance,  and  disheveled  heaps  of  fruit  fill  ceramic  dishes  and  wicker 
baskets  (see  no.  106).  Executed  in  blue,  these  tiles  emphasize  the  visual  effects  of 
lighting  and  spatiality,  which  derive  from  the  decoration  on  Chinese  porcelains  very 
much  prized  in  that  period. 


\  R 


99.  FRUIT  COMPOTES 

1625-30 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gan  an 


Each  of  these  tiles  is  decorated 
with  a  gilt  compote  filled  with  a 
bunch  of  grapes  flanked  by  a  pair 
of  pomegranates.  The  ornate  hal- 
ianate  tazza  stands  on  a  grassy 
mound  and  displays  orange  scal- 
lops along  its  underside,  echoed 
by  the  grape  leaves  and  tendrils 
which  surround  the  fruit  arrange- 
ment. Corner  decoration  consists 
of  large  ox-heads  (Corner  motif 
50). 

References:  Vis  and  Geus,  1926,  pi. 
56;  Geus,  1931.  fig.  54. 
Similar  tiles:  De  Jonge,  1971,  ill. 
18b;  Korf,  1979,  fig.  386. 


lOO.  FRl  IT  COMPOTKS 

1625-50 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Edward  W .  Bok:  gin  ol 
Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

The  design  on  this  panel  consists 
of  colorful  tazzas  filled  with  fruit: 
the  foot  of  each  tazza  is  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  tile,  and  the  fruit 
extends  to  the  sides.  The  bowl  of 
the  tazza  is  decorated  with  alter- 


nating patches  of  brown  and 
green,  indicating  ribbing,  bellow 
pomegranates,  bunches  of  blue 
grapes,  and  green  foliage  com- 
pose the  mound  of  fruit.  Large, 
dark  blue  mock-tret  motifs  fill  the 
corners  (Corner  motif  \2). 
References:  \  is  and  Geus.  1926.  pi. 
49:  Geus,  1951.  fig.  53- 
Similar  tiles:  Kaufmann.  1975.  pi. 
W:  Korf.  1979,  figs.  587.  594. 


94  101.  KRl  IT  COMPOTKS 

P()l\cli  ronu' 

(iin  of  Kduarcl  W .  Kok:  fiiH  of 
\lis.  Fiaru  is  P.  (iar\aii 

The  siibjot  ts  (in  this  panel  are 
smaller  and  simpler-  than  those 
on  the  previous  panel.  Illumi- 
nated from  the  left,  the  tazzas  are 
decorated  with  interlocking  dark- 
l)lue  lines  o\er  a  lifiht-blue 
ground.  Tiles  2-  \  and  2-(:  feature 
lemons  in  place  of  the  usual 
pomegranates.  (Corner  motif  28.) 
Similar  tiles:  Korf,  1979.  figs.  399, 
401. 


B  C 


102.  FRl  IT  COMPOTES 
1625-60 

Blue;  polychrome 

Gift  of  Edward  W  .  Bok;  gift  of 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garxan 


The  design  here  is  a  \  ersion  of 
that  of  no.  100.  Tile  B  which  is 
painted  in  polychrome,  contains 
lemons  rather  than  pomegran- 
ates: tiles  A  and  c  are  painted  in 
blue.  Corners  are  large  ox-heads 
(Corner  motif  49). 
Similar  tiles:  korf,  1979.  fig.  598. 


105.  FRITT  COMPOTE 

16,4.0-60 
Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

This  tile  features  a  brightly  illu- 
minated tazza,  which  casts  a 
shadow  to  the  right.  The  fruit  ar- 
rangement, which  is  less  stiff 
than  those  of  many  earlier  tiles, 
contains  curving,  leafy  fronds, 
grapes,  and  pear-shaped  fruit. 
Corners  are  ox-heads  (Corner 
motif  49). 


i 
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104.  FRLTT  AND  VEGETABLES 

1650-1700 

Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

This  panel  is  decorated  with  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  graceful  disar- 
ray. Several  tiles  (i-D,  yn. 
4-D)  feature  produce  left  un- 
tended  or  spilled  from  containers, 
attracting  the  attention  of  insects 
and  birds.  In  some  cases,  fruit 
and  nuts  are  scattered  around  the 
central  arrangement,  with  each 
object  casting  a  distinct  shadow 
(  3-c).  The  produce  is  con- 
tained in  a  range  of  vessels  in- 
cluding a  box  (i-C),  a  bowl  (2-A), 
and  a  cornucopia  (4-A). 
Similar  tiles:  Korf,  1979,  fig.  407. 


f 


is.  if^ 


105.  FRl  IT  GLI  STERS 

1650-1700 

Blue 

(lift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

Pinwheels  of  leafy  fronds  and  ten- 
drils here  surround  clusters  of 
fruit  and  gourds.  (Corner  motif 
50.) 

Reference:  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 
221. 


107.  FRl  IT  BOWL 

1680-1720 

Blue  and  purple 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

This  is  an  unusual  spattered  tile, 
featuring  bold  framing  and  cor- 
ner motifs  in  reserve  on  a  field  of 
purple.'  The  frame,  an  eight- 
pointed  star,  encloses  a  blue  bowl 
overflowing  with  grapes,  pears, 
and  other  fruit.  \\  hite  hearts  dec- 
orate the  corners  (Corner  motif 
63)- 

Similar  tiles:  korf.  1979,  fig.  407. 


106.  KRl  IT 
1650-1 700 
Blue 

GiR  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

These  tiles  feature  pears,  grapes, 
and  other  fruit  heaped  casually 
on  the  ground  ( i  -H)  or  piled  to 
()\  ertlow  iiig  in  scrxing  \csscK. 
such  as  baskets  (  j-Bi  atid  a 
bowl  \\lii(h  cast  (Ifcp  shad- 

ow s.  \  inc  terulr-ils.  Icat\  Iroruls. 
and  alighting  birds  and  insects 
lend  delicac\  atui  grai  c  tii  the 
central  images.  (Corner  motif  58.) 


108.  FRLIT  BASKET 
Rotterdam  or  Friesland 
1820-50 
Purple 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

Reflecting  numerous  Dutch  paint- 
ings of  still  lifcs.  a  basket  tilled 
with  fldwtM's  and  Iruits  is  here  set 
at  an  angle  on  a  marble  labletop. 
A  garland  of  leaves  laslciied  by  a 
b()\\  completes  the  composition. 
Each  corner  contains  a  si\- 
petaled,  daisylike  flower  on  a 
stem  (Corner  motif  67). 


1.  For  other  fruit  motifs  on  spat- 
tered tiles,  see  Pluis.  1975,  figs. 
34-36. 


Daily  Life 


FKi.  "50  (;iaes  Jansz  \  isscher 
(Dutch,  1587-1652) 
Xifiiu'tte  from  Abraham  Goos, 
Conutdtiis  hoUandia.  c.  1610 
Ktchirif: 

KijkspreiiltMikahiru-t. 
Rijkstmiseiim,  \msterdam 


FIG.  31  Jacob  Matham  (Dutch, 
1571-1651)  after  f)irck  Hals 
(Dutch.  1591-1656) 
Fashion  print,  plate  j  from 
Habitus  el  cutlus  mutronarurn 
nobilii  et  ruslirarum  apud  batavos 
(1615) 
Knpra\  in;: 

Riiksprcntcnkabinet, 
Rijksmuscum,  Amsterdam 


If  the  kingdom  of  nature  was  subject  to  encyclopedic  presentation  on  Dutch  tiles,  so 
too  was  human  society.  Tiled  hearths,  baseboards,  and  walls  were  often  decorated 
with  distinctively  dressed  figures,  each  acting  out  his  or  her  role  in  the  social  order. 
Slechte  mannekens,  or  "ordinary  little  men,"  as  such  tiles  were  dubbed  in  an  early 
inventory,'  were  manufactured  from  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  until  its 
closing  decades.  Unlike  many  other  forms  of  subject  matter,  which  were  painted  in 
polychrome  and  purple  as  well  as  blue,  mannekens  appeared  in  blue  exclusively. 

Such  figural  tiles  drew  on  the  tradition  of  presenting  taxonomies  of  cultures, 
classes,  and  occupations  that  flourished  in  prints  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  in  such  prints,  fashion  serv  ed  as  the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  national 
and  regional  identity,  as  well  as  social  position,  and  the  display  of  fashion  was 
similarly  a  salient  feature  of  Dutch  figural  tiles.  A  woman  sporting  a  pleated  skirt, 
shown  from  the  rear  (no.  109,  i-B),  was  quoted  from  an  etching  by  Claes  Jansz 
Visscher  (fig.  30),  where  she  is  one  of  a  group  labeled  "country  folk  from  North 
Holland."-'  Burghers,  eager  to  show  off  wealth  and  position  through  costly  attire,  fairly 
disappear  beneath  a  surfeit  of  lace  and  flounces:  such  is  the  case  with  several  gentle- 
men whose  elaborate  costumes  are  matched  only  by  their  affected,  elegant  posture 
(no.  1 10,  3-D,  5-A)  or  a  woman  copied  from  a  fashion  print  by  Jacob  Matham  (fig.  31) 
whose  profile  is  obscured  by  an  oversized  ruff  (no.  1 15,  i-A).'* 

While  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  were  marked  by  style  and  composure,  those 
populating  society's  lower  ranks  participated  more  actively  and  less  self-consciously  in 
the  goings  on  of  life  as  seen  on  tiles.  Tradesmen  and  artisans  were  among  the  most 
spirited  and  picturesque  subjects:  fishmongers,  town  criers,  and  kitchenmaids  repre- 
sent but  a  few  of  the  occupations  culled  from  the  urban  life  of  the  seventeenth-century 
Netherlands.  Peasants,  too,  were  represented,  often  engaging  in  the  village  revelries 
commonly  shown  in  paintings  and  prints.  A  peasant  bagpiper  (no.  1 12,  2-A),  for 
example,  was  based  on  a  figure  in  Nicolaes  Clock's  engraving  The  Peasant  Fair  of 
1593,  after  a  design  by  Rarel  van  Mander  (fig.  32). 


1.  See  \  is  and  Geus,  1935,  p.  32; 
f)e  Jonge,  1971,  p.  42. 

2.  This  etching  was  pubhshed 
about  1610  as  part  of  an  engraved 
map;  see  De  Groot  and  Vorstman, 
1980,  figs.  30a,  32. 

5.  This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
twelve  prints  after  Dirck  Hals  en- 
titled Habitus  et  cultus  matrona- 
rurn  nobilii  et  rustirarurn  apud 
batavos.  in  llollstein,  1 949-,  vol. 
1  1,  p.  233,  nos.  331-42.  According 
to  Frithjol)  van  Thienen,  Das  Kos- 
tiini  der  Bliitezeit  Hollands,  1600- 
1660  (Berlin,  1930),  p.  37,  no.  1, 
fig.  14,  the  costume  dates  from 
about  1615. 


FIG.  52  Nicolaes  (Claes  .lanszl 
Clock  (Dutch,  c.  i57(i-aflcf  1596) 
after  karel  van  \Iaiider  (Dutch, 
1548-1606) 

The  Peasant  Fair.  1595 
Engra\  ing 

A.shmoleaii  Museum.  Oxford 


FIG.  55  Two  ca\aliers.  spans  for 

image  on  no.  1 1 7 

Fries  Museum.  Leeuwarden 


109.  \  ILI,\GF,RS  (PIL(;RI\1  TILKS) 

1625-50 

Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

Within  scalloped  roundels  ac- 
cented with  open  fleur-de-lis  cor- 
ners (Corner  motif  54)  ar  e  \ar- 
ious  figures:  a  ser\aiit  carr\ing  a 
dead  fowl  in  one  hand  and  a  jug 
under  her  arm  (i-\)  repeated  on 
a  second  tile  in  re\erse.  executed 
by  turning  the  spans  { i-D):  bag- 
pipers (i-c,  2-B).  after  figures  in 
Clock's  engrav  ing  of  The  Peasant 
Fair  (fig.  32):  a  woman  carr\ing 
a  market  basket  (i-B).  after 
V  isscher  (fig.  50);  a  figure  wear- 
ing tight  sleeves  and  a  high  collar 
(2-C).  and  a  town  crier  (2-l)|.  The 
woman  going  to  market  ( i  -B)  is 
similar  except  for  corner  decora- 
tions to  other  tiles  in  the  collec- 
tion (nos.  1 10.  2-\.  2-1)).  Tiles  of 
this  type  have  become  known  as 
"Pilgrim"  tiles'  because  of  their 
similarity  to  a  group  found  in  a 


house  in  Amsterdam  thought  ear- 
lier in  this  centur\  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  Pilgrims  who  af- 
terward sailed  on  the  Mayjiou  er 
to  Pl\ mouth.'  There  is  considera- 
ble doubt.  h(i\\c\cr.  that  this 
house,  uhich  was  demolished  in 
1922,  could  ha\e  been  definitely 
connected  with  the  Pilgrims. 
Heferences:  \  is  and  Geiis.  1926.  pi. 
56:  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no.  325. 

1.  \  is  and  (jCus,  1926,  pi.  36: 
korf,  1979,  fig.  529. 

2.  See  affidavit  b>  the  architect 
and  building  superintendent  ol 
Amsterdam  in  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927, 


no. 


1  10.  SCENES  FROM  IMII.^  I.IKE 

Rotterdam? 

1625-50 

Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Franci.s  P.  Gar\an 


\  variet>  of  ocoupation.s  and  sta- 
tions in  life,  as  well  as  two  an- 
gelic beings,  are  represented  by 
the  relatively  large  figures 
painted  on  these  tiles  and  set 
among  corners  decorated  with 
large  leaf  motifs  (Corner  motif 
42):  a  journeyman  wearing  a 
pack  on  his  back  (4-\);  jester  or 
juggler  (i-B):  skater  carry  ing  a 
long  pole  o\  er  his  shoulder,  used 
for  other  skaters  to  hold  on  to 
(i-C);  journeyman  ( i-D).  the  re- 
verse of  tile  4-\.  achieved  bv 
turning  the  spons:  woman  carry- 
ing a  marketing  basket  on  her 
arm  {2-k.  2-D:  see  Tig.  50); 
archangels  (Gabriel?)  playing  a 
harp  and  a  lute  (2-B.  j-c):  gentle- 
men wearing  soft  hats  decorated 
with  ostrich  plumes,  flat  lace  col- 
lars, coats  with  slit  sleeves,  deco- 
rated garters,  and  high-heeled 
shoes  with  tongues  (3-A-n):  dra- 
goon wearing  a  high  ruff  (5-A); 
figures  wearing  a  wide  belt, 
which  was  fashionable  about 
1625  (4-K.  4-(  ):  town  crier  with 
his  rattle  in  his  belt  (5-D):  trades- 
man (I -A);  salmon  fishermen 
(5-B.  5-C):  workman  wearing  an 
apron  and  holding  a  tankard 
(4-D).  On  the  reverse  of  tile  i-A  is 
a  figure  8.  and  on  the  reverse  of 
tile  i-B  are  the  initials  p.  1.  \  tile 
from  a  series  from  Rotterdam 
similar  to  this  one  also  has  ini- 
tials on  the  reverse  ((J.G.).  sug- 
gesting that  these  tiles,  too,  were 
most  likely  made  in  Rotterdam.' 
Reference:  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927.  nos. 
104.  159-  5-'i- 

Similiir  tiles:  \msterdam,  Sotheby, 
cat.  527,  1981.  p.  18,  no.  28. 

1.  Hoy  nek,  1920.  p.  70,  figs.  1 17, 
118.  " 


1 


111.  TOW  \  t;RlER.  SK  MER.  KM) 
FISHERMW 

1625-50 
Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan: 
gift  of  Anthony  \.  B.  Garvan 

An  ice  skater  affects  the  typical 
Dutch  hands-on-hips  skating  pose 
and  a  town  crier  declaims  from  a 
stepped  platform.  The  smaller 
size  of  the  fisherman  carrving  his 
catch  in  a  bucket  suspended  from 


1  12.  DRINkER.  MLSICIANS,  AND 
PEDDLER 

1625-50 
Blue 

Gin  of  Edward  W .  Bok 


A  drinker  raising  his  arm  in  a 
toast  (i-A).  a  bagpiper  (2-\:  see 
fig.  32)  and  a  seated  musician 
(i-B).  and  a  peddler  with  his 
wares  on  a  tray  strapped  around 
his  neck  (2-B)'  are  depicted  along 
with  elongated  o\-head  motifs 
(Corner  motif  48).  Initials  appear 
on  the  rev  erse  of  tile  2-B. 

1.  See  Knipping,  1962,  fig.  5. 
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1  14.  TOW  N  CRIKR 

1625-50 

Blue 

(lift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  (Jars  an 

Set  \\ithin  a  hiaeketed  frame  a 
tovMi  erier  earr\ing  a  sword  reads 
from  a  seruil  or  pamphlet.  The 
corners  are  decorated  with  moik- 
fret  motifs  (Corner  motif  15). 


1  15.  I,\I)IKS  \M)  MF.N 

if)_>5-5o 
I5liie 

(Jifl  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  (i 


Cl()sel\  allied  lo  the  popular  se- 
ries of  fashion  prints  puhlislied  ii 
Norlherii  F.iirope  al  this  lime,  tin 
liles  document  with  f;reat  detail 
the  st\le  consciousness  of  the 
prosjjc roils  sex  enlei'iitli-eentiirv 
Netherlanders.  I  he  woman  hold 
iiif;  a  fan  (        was  copied  from 
plale  _'  of  .laeoh  Malhaiirs  series 
ol  Dnlcli  costume  prints  aller 


DIrck  Hals  (lif;.  51).  .She.  as  well 
as  the  \\onian  with  a  well  defined 
waist  that  was  fashionable  hefore 
i(j_>5  (-'-(  ).  wears  millstone  ruffs 
held  up  l)\  a  parte  J'niisc.  The 
other  liles  depict  a  woman  with  a 
liuik,  or  loiifi  cloak,  attached  to  a 
pointed  hal.  and  worn  oxer  a  loiifz 
dress  (2-11):  a  frentleman  xxearliifi 
a  niaiille.  a  soll-rimnied  hal  deco- 
rated XX  illi  an  ostrich  plume,  and 
spurs  (2-\):  a  fifiiire  xxearliif;  a 
mantle  (  i  ll),  and  a  bearded  man 
carrxini;  a  fishinii  rod  (i-c).  The 


fifiiires.  xxith  pronounced  sliad 
oxxs.  are  set  xxilhin  bracketed 
roundels  framed  h\  mock-fret 
motifs  (Corner  motif  10). 
lUJrrniccs:  \  is  and  (leiis.  i()2(i. 
(ii);  \  Is  coll.  sale.  1927.  no.  iHK. 


1       ri(.l  KKS 
Blue 

Gin  ()(  Kdwar  d  W .  Bok 

Larpe  flgun's  of  a  dancirif:  jupgk'r 
(\).  a  fariiu'r-'s  wile  (•arr\nif:  a 
niilkiii<:  pall  mi  (mcIi  aim  (Hi.  and 
a  >()iinfz  man  luildini;  ,iii  cai-thcn- 
vvare  pitcher  (i  i  casl  limad  hofi- 
zontal  >liadn\\s.  (:iii  iici>  art- 
head  mollis  (CorniT  molil  ju). 


ii 


I  I  7.  KI.K.(.  \NT  I'  MRS 
H  a  ill  n  fieri 
(iiauda  brothers 
700 

Blue 

(iin  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

(."ouples  holding  hands  ( and 
strolling  (i-B).  a  long-haired  girl 
playing  a  flute  and  a  boy,  the  \io- 
lin  (2-A).  and  two  gentlemen 


wearing  swords  (2-B:  see  spons. 
fig.  33)  are  represented.  The  coi- 
ners are  decorated  with  small 
spiders-heads  {Coiiiei-  motif  jNi. 
Transfer  patterns  (spoiiscri) 
marked  with  the  initials  P.c.  (for 
Pieter  (jrauda  of  the  (Irauda 
workshop  in  llarlingeii  in  Kries- 
landl  exist  for  tiles  of  this  t\pe. 
and  since  1910  Ikinc  been  prc- 
ser\ed  in  Met  I  laniicmahuis  in 
llarlingeii  and  the  Fries  Museum 
In  Leeuwardeii.' 


!.  Ottema.  1920.  pp. 
senbergh.  1968.  pp. 
tloiis  of  this  article 
Ra\.  1973.  pp.  31.  3. 
Sinioes.  1939.  pp.  1 ; 


12.  1 3:  \\  as- 
198-213:  see- 

ire  quoted  in 

'.  See  also 


.V 


I  18.  HI ATKR 
llarlingen 
Grauda  brothers 
1680-1 700 
Blue 

Gift  of  Edward  W.  Bok 

This  tile  shows  a  li\eh  scene  of 
hunters  with  three  dogs.  Tiles 
with  several  figures  that  \irtuall\ 
tell  a  story  are  generall>  attrib 
uted  to  the  Grauda  workshop. 


5-  ••  ^  4        1  19.  FISHERMAN  AND  HORSKH  VCK 

RIDRR 


I  700-1 760 

(iin  of  Kdvvard  W.  Rok 


A  fisherman  amidst  the  rushes 
along  the  side  of  a  canal  rests  on 
a  willow  tree,  and  a  man,  wear- 
ing a  feathered  hat,  rides  a  pony. 
Both  tiles  are  finely  painted  with 
shadow  and  highlight  details.  The 
corners  have  spider's-head  motifs 
(Corner  motif  58). 


120.  ACRORAT 

Rotterdam 

l)e  Blompot  (owned  by  the  Aelmis 

family) 

1725-1800 

Purple 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\  an 


An  acrobat  performs  on  a  car- 
touche decorated  with  a  face 
(symbol  for  an  illusionary  stage), 
an  acanthus  leaf,  and  a  shell  mo- 
tif and  embellished  symmetrically 
with  long-tailed  pheasants  and 
trailing  vines  with  flowers,  leaves, 
and  tendrils.  A  well-known  and 
very  large  family  of  comedians 
and  tightrope  dancers  named 
Magito  performed  the  popular 
commedia  dell'arte  character 
plays  in  Rotterdam  and  elsewhere 
from  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  into  the  nine- 
teenth, and  were  often  depicted 
on  tiles  as  well  as  in  other  medi- 
ums. Each  corner  shows  two  sec- 
tions of  an  eight-petaled  carna- 
tion (Corner  motif  68). 
Similar  tiles:  De  .longe,  1971,  ill. 
95b;  Kaufmann,  1973,  fig.  1 12. 


121.  ACROBATS 

Rotterdam 

De  Blompot  (o\Mied  b\  the  \elmi.s 

family) 

1725-1800 

Purple 

Gift  of  Anthony  \.  B.  {Jar\an 

Two  acrobats  perform  a  sword 
dance  in  the  hills.  The  figures  are 
very  similar  to  that  on  the  pre- 
vious panel,  althoufih  the  sur- 
rounding area  is  different.  The 
corners  form  a  radiant  rosette 
(Corner  motif  68). 


122.  PORTRAIT  IN  0\  Kl.  FR  WIE 

Rotterdam 
1750-1800 
Purple 

Gift  of  Anthon>  N.  B.  Gar\  an 

A  curious  amalgam  of  subject 
matter  is  presented  on  this  tile.  A 
female  portrait  medallion  is  cen- 
tered in  a  cartouche  surmounted 
by  a  mixed  bouquet  in  an  urn  and 
flanked  by  figures  representing 
Neptune.  The  fusion  of  disparate 
elements  is  continued  in  the  cor- 
ners, which  are  composed  of  dia- 
per-patterned, leafy  shapes  which 
sprout  vinelike  tendrils. 
References:  Geus,  1919-21.  \  ol.  6, 
pp.  127-50;  Vis  coll.  sale.  1927. 
no.  177. 


Diversions 


FIG.  54  Johannes  \  ernicci- 

(Diilch.  i(i-i_'-i()7)) 

)()unii  IhinKin  Sid  luting  at  a 

I  ir^ifuil 

Oil  on  fans  as 

National  Gaiierv.  London 


1.  Eiicyrlopdcdid  liritdnnicd 
( 191  I).        I  I.  |).  U''- 

2.  Mt'Ncr.  U)f)J,  p.  ")it-. 

■5.  Sec.  v.fi...  .lac(|U('s  Stella.  Lcs 
Jciu-  el  f)l(iisirs  di-  I'cii/'dricc 
(  i()')7):  rc|)|-int.  ddinrs  and  I'ds 
tunes  nfChildhndd  (New  lork. 
I97<»)- 

4.  I'luis.  i()79.  |).  H). 

5.  \lu(i)  has  boon  written  about 
the  s\rTibolisni  of  the  (  lipids  and 
rhildren's  fiaines  de|)ieted  in 
Dulch  j;enrc  painlinjis  (see.  e.?;.. 
Hijksiiinseinn.  \rnsterdain.  I'nl 

h  rinii  (II  vcriuddh.  September'  1  (i- 
Dereinber  -,.  li)7().  |)p.  W-M-  no. 
\).  but  fiarnes  depicted  on  tiles 
probablN  had  lost  an>  of  thelf  ein- 
blernatic  sif;nifieanee. 
H.  See  Sandra  llindniarr.  "i'ieter' 
«r-n(-'ers  Chddrrns  (idinrs.  Koll\. 
and  Chance."  T/ic  1/7  /iulliiiii. 
\ol.  (15.  no.  T  (Septenrbei-  1981 ), 
PP-  447-7  )• 

7.  Pkiis.  1979.  pp.  (ij,  65. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

9.  \1e\er-.  19(12.  p.  ^^fi:  PInis,  1979, 
p.  I  \. 

10.  i'hiis.  1979.  p.  1  J. 


Because  houses  in  the  Netherlands  were  small  and  spacious  f^ardens  were  the  excep- 
tion, children  played  in  the  streets.  The  games  depicted  on  se\enteenth-  and  eifih- 
teeiUh-centui'N  tiles  are  therefore  usually  the  outdoor  fiames  played  by  children,  al- 
though some  were  also  played  by  adults.  Many  of  these  are  age-old  pastimes,  like 
hoops,  rope  skipping,  kite  flying,  knucklebones,  and  hopscotch,  games  already  popular 
during  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  times.'  Children  playing  with  hoops  appear  along 
with  other  games  in  the  border  decorations  of  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.- 

TUc  games  in  sixteenth-  and  early  seventeenth-century  engra\  ings,  adapted  by  tile 
painters,  are  in\ariably  played  by  sportl\ e  putti;'  games  on  tiles  made  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  likeu  ise  depict  putti^  as  well  as  cupids'  at  play.  In 
.Johannes  Vermeer's  ioung  f Ionian  Standing  al  a  I  irginal  (fig.  54),  tiles  with  cupids 
form  the  baseboard,  and  a  large  painting  of  a  cupid  hangs  on  the  wall. 

There  is  no  reason  to  belie\  e  that  Pieter  Brueghel's  well-known  painting  Chil- 
dren\^  (kimes  of  1560  (kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna)''  had  a  direct  influence  on 
the  decorators  of  tiles  with  scenes  of  children  playing  games;  other  sources  were  more 
readily  a\ailable.  Woodblock  prints  with  \  arious  subjects,  including  allegories  and 
moralizing  scenes,  were  used  o\  er  and  o\  er  again  and  frequently  reprinted  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  as  folk  and  children's  prints.  They  were  sold  in 
the  form  of  books,  in  almanacs,  and  as  catchpenny  prints  by  many  publishers.  More- 
over, prints  were  sold  at  fairs  and  on  the  streets  (see  nos.  129,  2-A,  8-H),  given  as 
prizes  to  reward  pupils  in  schools,  and  became  part  of  a  game,  playing  at  dab  (prentje 
prikken),  shown  on  tiles  (no.  129,  8-1)). 

Complicated  games  were  not  depicted  on  tiles,  and  games  painted  in  polychrome 
are  rare.  A  few  tiles  of  children's  games  were  produced  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  composed  in  wainscotting  together  w  ith  scenes  of  daily  life. 
The  majority  were  produced  from  the  mid-seventeenth  century  to  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth,  when  they  were  displayed  as  a  separate  group.'  Pluis  has  counted  ninety- 
six  distinct  games  on  tiles,"  which  does  not  include  variants  of  indi\  idual  games,  for 
example,  the  six  variations  of  marbles  shown.  The  games  that  occur  most  often  on 
tiles,  as  well  as  in  prints,  are  hoop  rolling,  rope  jumping,  "horsy,"  archery,  tops, 
marbles,  and  kolf  (see  no.  129,  i-F). 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  players  of  games  on  tiles  are  adults,  boys,  or  girls, 
or  to  deduce  this  from  the  type  of  game  being  pla>ed — hopscotch  and  jump  rope,  to 
mention  only  two,  were  considered  bo\s'  games  in  the  sexenteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries."  Moreover,  boys  wore  skirts  until  they  wvvc  six  or  seven  (see  no.  129,  i-H), 
when  they  switched  to  short  trousers  (see  no.  131).  Figures  wearing  broad-brimmed 
hats  similar  to  ca\  alier  hats  worn  by  adults  are  usually  boys,  but  when  they  wear  caps 
it  is  more  difficult  to  differentiate  between  boys  and  girls.'" 


I'l  III  I'l.  \>  IN(,  \  (.1  KSSIN(. 
(,  WIK 

hniriu- 

(nil  ol  \iith(>ri\  \.  R.  (ianan 

In  tin-  (  (Mitcr  111  this  \nl\\  crp-ltal' 
ianatt'  iiiajdlii  a  tilr  arc  llir'cc  putti 
plaxirii:  the  iiiicsMiii:  iianic  locla\ 
(■ailed  ■•huck.  buck,  siaiid  pal."  in 
which  a  [)la\ci'  h,is  Id  ;:iifss  Imw 
man\  liiiiicrs  .iikiIIut  hnUK  up. 
This  is  one  dl  sm  cral  tiamcs  pen  - 
tra\e(l  in  popular  ftuhlcni  hooks 
in  tlie  sixteenth  centuiN:'  a  sniii- 
lar  patue  continues  to  he  pla\e(l 
in  ltal\.  wher-e  it  is  known  as 
mnrni.-  The  |)utti  are  clearl\  out- 
lined in  hhie  and  framed  b\  a 
blue  hand  decorated  with  alter- 
nate spirals  and  circles  in  sgraf- 
fito technique:  the  hand  is 
flanked  b>  narrower  blue  circles. 
The  corners  are  decorated  in  re- 
ser\e  with  ragged  leal  loruis 
against  an  originalK  hr  ight-x cl- 
low  background  in  rt'serxc.  hut 
some  leaf  veins  and  shadows  are 
drawn  directl>.  I'lie  remains  of  a 
\ellow  circle  handed  in  brown  is 
discernible  in  two  corners.  \  is 
and  Gens'  dated  this  tile  to  the 
first  half  of  the  sexenleenth  cen- 
tur\.  hut  suhse(|iicnt  research  has 
shown  it  to  he  earlier.  'I'wo  frag- 
ments of  similar-  tiles  dated  |i  5|fiS 
were  unearthed  under  a  dike  in 
Haarlem  in  ri)7(..  descr'ihed  h> 
Korf.'  and  compai'ed  to  this  tile, 
whose  location  was  unknown  at 
that  time. 


Hclrrrnrcs:  \  is  and  (ieirs.  r  ()_'().  |)l. 
jt)d:  \is  coll.  sale.  1927.  no.  jofi: 
Korf.  1979.  fig.  95. 

1.  The  most  detailed  stiidv  of  this 
name  is  h\  1'.  (i.  Brewster,  ■lloc- 
\eel  hoorneir  heell  de  hok'.' 

/  (ilksh  ufutf.  \ol.       (  1944-4  j)-  PP- 
-,()l-9i:  see  \le\cr-.  ri)6j.  p.  554, 
n.      lona  and  Peter  Opie.  Chil- 
(Irrn's  (Jiiiius  in  Slircl  diid  Play- 
iirauiul  (()\lor-d.  I9<h))-  PP-  -95- 
lor. 

2.  ijicyclDpacdid  Hntdniiirii 
(  riji  I  I.  \ol.  r  r.  p.  u''- 

"v  \  is  and  (leus.  1 pi.  _'9d. 
Kor  f.  1970:  Kor  f.  1979.  fig.  95. 


124.  CLIPID  IN  AN  ARCHWAY 

1 625-50 
Blue 

(iifl  of  Mrs.  Francis  V.  (larxan 

•\  (lipid  kneels  within  an  ari'li\\a\ 
on  a  tile  probabl\  desifitu'cl  lor  a 
l)asel)oai'cl  (see  no.  1  1-5).  In  a  sim- 
ilar- pose,  a  kneelinf:  c  lipid  \\ilh  a 
how  ajipears  in  an  eiifiraxitif;  b\ 
Jan  \an  de  \elde  iMititled  Men 
iiislc  I  rijd^c  (  Mcnnonitcs  Court- 
ing) piihlished  in  the  seeond  edi- 
tion of  poems  h\  Jan  Jansz 
Starter,  Fru  scfic  l.uslhof  (  Am.ster- 
dam,  1620).'  (Corner  motif  15.) 

i.See  D.  I'.  Snoep.  "Ken  ijde 
eeiiws  liedhoek  met  tekeniiifien 
\an  (ieiard  ler  Boreh  ele  Oude  en 
Pieter  en  Hoeland  \an  Laer," 
Siniiolus.  \ol.  5.  no.  2  ( 1  cjfjS-fig). 
p.  119,  fig.  31. 


12-,.  BACCHUS 
1(12  )- 50 
Blue 

Gift  of  \nthon\  M.  B.  Clarvan 

Sittiiif;  astride  a  harrel  is  Bacchus. 
Roman  pod  of  wine  and  rexeli  v. 
or  possihls  his  follower,  the  fat. 
drunken  Silenus;  hoth  are  usualls 
fjarlanded  in  \ine  lea\es  with 
jiiapes.  \  full>  painted  tile  such 
as  this  with  \er>  large  o\-head 
corners  ((loriier  motif  49)  is  e\- 
tremel\  rare,  as  is  the  subject 
matter. 

Hf/rrcnrcs:  (Jens,  1919-21.  \ol.  (1 
repro.  p.  129:  \  is  and  (ieus,  1926, 
pi.  7(1;  \  i.s  coll.  sale,  1927,  no.  179. 


126.  CI  Pins  P\.\\ l\G 

1625-50 

Blue 

(iifl  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  (iarvaii 

This  panel  is  of  e\tremel\  high 
(]iialit\,  seen  in  the  strong  blue  of 
the  lines,  the  excellent  drawing  of 
the  figures,  and  the  distinct 
shadow  at  each  cupid's  feet.  ItaN 
ianate  cupids  spin  a  to()  (2-\). 
beat  a  tambour-  (2-B).  and  pla>  at 
archer\  i-H)  within  pro- 

noiHU-ed.  barbed  roundels  embel- 
lished with  mock-fret  corner-  ele- 
ments ((Corner  motif  10). 
Reference:  V  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 
252. 


127.  IH  TTO  IM,\^         Ml  SIC 

t  650-70 
Blue 

(iill  of  \nthoii\  N.  W.  (iarvari 


\  chubbN. 
hair  pla\s 


rged  putto  w  ith  long 
■Mi-striri'ied  rtuisjcal 


instr-umeni  w  bile  keeping  lime 
with  his  right  loot.  I'be  ligur-e  is 
outlined  in  dar-k  trek.  The  cor-ners 
are  large  bar  red  o\-heads  (Cor- 
ner motif  50). 


128.  ML  SICAL  WCiRLS 

llarlingen' 

1650-1700 

Bhie 

Gin  of  Kdwar-d  W  .  Rok 


Tiles  depicting  angels  and  cupids 
were  made  in  xar  ious  \er-sions 
and  sizes.-  \ngels.  pla\ing  ruusi- 
cal  instruments,  ai'c  r'cpresfiUa- 
ti\e  of  the  \ar-ious  acti\  ities  In 
which  celestial  beings  engage  on 
tiles.  Here,  thr-ee  chubbv  angels 
sit  on  delicateiN  dr-a\\n  i  louds; 
the  angel  on  the  left  pla\s  a  tr-um- 
|)et  while  the  middle  one.  sta- 
tioned beiiind  the  other's,  holds  a 
book  of  music.  The  corners  are 
spider's-heads  (Corner  motif  58). 
Reference:  V  is  and  (}eus,  1933,  pi. 
57  b. 

Similar  tiles:  De  Jonge.  1947.  fig. 
131:  Rorf,  1969.  Tig.  132:  Korf, 
1979,  fig.  571. 


1.  This  attribution  has  been  made 
with  information  kindly  supplied 
by  Jan  Pluis. 

2.  Korf,  1969,  p.  63. 


loH       !_>().  ciiii.nRF.N's  (;A^^ES 
i('7)-i7)<» 
Blue 

(iill  (.1  \iilh(m\  \.  n.  (iiu-Nim 

(il  Ihc         ilics  iuid  fiiinu's 
(lf|)i(  lc(l  (in  this  |);iiicl  (if  si\t>- 
liuii-  (ill's,  such  as  iiMiip  lopc. 
rnarhU's.  and  spinning;  pinwhccis 
I       — l\puaH\  plaxcd  In  a  cdun- 
lr\  where  the  wind  is  al\\a\s 
blow  inj;— are  inimedialel\  reeop 
ni/ahh'  IndaN;  nthers  are  now 
plaxed  onl\  refiionall)  or  nol  at 
all.  holj  {  i-h).  pla\e(l  wilh  a  puck 
and  loiif;.  eiii'xed  slicks,  had  as  its 
antecedent  the  thirleenth-centurx 
pame  (il'ro//  and  as  its  successor. 
t(Kla\'s  f;ame  (irfidH.'  In  tipcat 
( i-o).  a  |)la\er  lif;htl\  struck  a  ta- 
per-ed  woiidiMi  pej:  with  a  bat  and. 
as  it  ne\\  upward,  struck  il  ajiain 
to  dri\e  il  as  lar  as  possible  while 
lielders  tried  lo  calch  it.'  In  the 
soniew  hat  similar-  f:anie  of  blow  - 
pipe  ibidds  piip:  7-I  ),  a  pla\er 
blew  an  oh|ect  as  lar  awa\  as 
possible,  and  anotlu'r'  I'arr  to  re- 
trieve it  bt'lor-e  it  bit  tlie  firmirid.' 
In  a  variation  on  riiar-bles.  nc 
^cnkuilc/i  (  VIM.  nine  holes  wer-e 
duf;  in  a  stpiar-e  ar-ranf;ement  and 
each  plaver-  tried  to  t;et  his  mar- 
ble irrto  the  center'  hole.  Oire  of 
the  lo\s  depicted  was  a  t>pe  ol 
siictiorr  cirp  {zuififi-ljc:  5-1  ).  a 
round  piece  ol  leather'  that,  when 
moistened  and  llattened  a^'airrst 
the  ^M'outrd.  could  be  used  to  pick 
up  storres.'  The  fiame  ol  bir'd-on- 
a-per'ch  (  -j-fi) '  \v  as  a  lax  or'ile  in 
the  sexenleentb  cenlui'\;''  a  bir'd. 
ollen  a  -oldlinch.  was  let  IK 
w  bile  tied  b\  a  cord  to  a  T- 
shaped  suppor't.  In  plasitif:  at  dab 
(pniiljc  f)rlhk('n:  H-D).  a  child 
pi'icked  the  pa^'cs  ol  a  book  in 
wbi(  h  pr  nits  were  bidden  arrd 
won  the  pr  nil  louched  l)\  Iris  pirr.' 
.Spidi'i'  s-heads  ar'c  the  rrrost  Ire- 
(pienl  coi'iici'  decorations  oir  tiles 
depictiirf;  cbildr'en's  ^ariies^  (Cor'- 
ner  inolil  -,K). 

lU'Jcn  tur:  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 
51- 


r  -  \  bovs  fl\  irif;  kites 

I  It  cirildr'err  holdirr^  pijxvs  arrd  a 

bowl  and  blowing;  soap  birbbles 

!  -C  bo\  on  a  sw  in;; 

1-1)  cirildr'err  holdirif;  pinwbeels 

1-  K  boss  pla\irrji  h(i|)scolcb 
\  V  boss  plasirrfz  kalf 

\  c,  t'ifiiiir  es  pla\  irif;  tipcat 

r  It  t'ifjrir-es  pla>  ing" 

j-\  print  seller  selliiif;  a  print 

to  a  bo\ 

j-t!  lifiitres  plasirifi" 

2-  c  boy  playing  ll|Kat  (see  i-O) 
2-D  boys  jumping  rope 

2-Y.  boy  jumping  r-opc 

_>-K  boy  jumpiiifi  rope 

2-v,  boy  rolling  a  hoop 

j-ll  boys  rolling;  hoops 

5-\    bo\s  with  kites  (see 
i-li    \  ourrj;  musicians'" 

bo\  pla\  inj;  a  \  iolirr 

rif;irr'e  smokiufj  an 
earthenware  pipe 
5-1;    bo\s  plasiiifi  with  sirction 
cups 

5-F    h()\  spinning;  a  pej;  lop 
yv,   figure  holdirrfi  a  pin\\heel 
5-11   cbildriMi  boldiiif:  pinw  heels 
(see  I  D) 

X- \    Nounji  musicians 
4-B    boy  playing  a  \iolin  (see  yC) 
4-(:   hoys  plasirif;  with  sucliorr 
cups  (see  yv.) 

\-\)  cbildr-eii  shooting  marbles" 
^  I    two  merr,  one  smoking 
a  pipe 

(.1    hoy  fishing 

4-0    bo\s  r-olling  hoops  (see  2-H) 
).-tl   boys  playing  skittles  or 
nirrepins'- 

y  \    l\\  o  I'igures'' 

y\\    l)o\s  pla\irrg  with  a  bird-on- 

a-percb 

yv.   l)o\s  pla\irrg  kolf 
y\)   l)o\  |)la\  irrg  marbles 
[iic^fiikuUfn  I 

two  lisherrrren 

h()\  fishing 
yc,   bo\  playing  marbles 
(see  5-1)) 
yw  tv\()  figures 


fi-\    bo\s  pla\ing  marbles 
(i  ll    l)(i>s  pla>irrg  nrar'bles'  ' 
(i-c   h()\s  fighting" 
(i  I)   ho\  spinning  a  |)eg  top 
(see  5-1) 

tt-K   eliildr  err  blow  irrg  soap 
bubbles  (see  i-h) 

6-  K   child  blow  irrg  soap  bubbles 

\oung  fisbermeir  (see 
(5-11    ho\s  jirmpirrg  r-ope  (see  2-I)) 

7-  \  boNs  with  fealliei'ball  (pdlct 
cri  vccrbdl)  or  shuttlecock 

7-B  |)ossibl>  a  beggar 

7-(:  figure  playing  (see  2-B) 

7-I)  boys  playing  hopscotch 

(see  i-R) 

7-F.  boys  playing  \\illi  a  blowpipe 

7-K  bo\  w  itir  a  hobb\  -horse 

7-0  b()>  car-r'v  ing  a  \  airlling  pole 

7-  11  ho\s  rolling  hoops  (see  2-H) 

8-  \    ebildrerr  blowing  soap 
bubbles  (see  i-R) 

8-B  two  fishermen 

B-C  boys  using  a  sirction  cir|) 

S-t)  playing  at  dab 

8-F,  play  irrg  bopscotcli  (see  i-F.) 

8-F  two  figur-es  (see  -,-lf) 

8-(i  shooting  marbles  (see  4-D) 

8-H  print  seller  (see  2- \) 


1.  See  S.  .1.  II.  van  llengel.  "Colf- 
Kolf-(;oll."  Spiegel  IlislDrtdcl.  \ol. 
17.  no.  10  (October  19H2),  pp. 

)  I  (i-2  I . 

2.  I'luis.  1979.  p.  255. 
5.  Ibid..  p|).  104.  105. 

Ibid.,  fig.  H22. 
5.  Ibid.,  pp.  27(1-79. 
fi.  See  K.  de  .longh.  '/Anne  en  inin 
nebccldcn  in  dc  scliildcrkiinsi  van 
(Ic  zcvcnticndc  t  riiir  (  \nrslerdam. 
19(17).  P-  4t.  figs.  51-55. 

7.  Pluis,  1979.  figs.  25.  511. 

8.  Ibid.,  rrg.  65. 

9.  .Ian  Pluis,  in  a  letter  of  October 
1985.  stated  be  had  documenta- 
tion for  this  game  bitt  could  not 
identify  it  by  name. 

ro.  PIrris,  1979,  fig.  448. 

I  r .  Ibid.,  fig.  25. 

12.  Ibid.,  fig.  402. 

1  5.  Ibid.,  figs.  25,  529. 

14.  Ibid.,  fig.  720. 


151.  BO^  S  ROMPIN(; 
I  tiTchl 
c.  1700 
Kliic 

(iifl  of  F.dwani  W  .  Bok 

Several  boys  frolic  on  llicse  tiles: 
one  steps  on  the  nei  k  of  his  com- 
rade (i-\).'  two  |)la\  horse  and 
coachman,  the  ■■horse"  holdinji 
the  hit  in  his  niouth  (J-\).'  and 
two,  back  to  back,  pull  at  each 
other  (2-B).^  The  other  tiles  depict 


specific  fianies,  as  in  the  previous 
panels:  bird-on-a-perch  (i-B), 
blowpipe  (i-c).  and  tops  (_'-<:) — a 
whip  lop  on  the  left,  a  pcfi  top  on 
the  rifiht.'  I'luis  points  out  that 
tiles  with  children  rompinp  occur 
IVequentlv  amonfi  those  made  in 
I  trecht.  '  Corners  are  spider's- 
lieads  (Corner  motif  5H). 


1.  Pluis 
_'.  Ibid., 
5.  Ibid., 


1979.  fig. 
fifi.  4fi4. 
lip.  410. 


M»9- 


4.  Ibid.,  fig.  645. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  180.  and  in  correspon- 
dence, where  he  pinpoints  the  or- 
igin and  date  of  these  tiles. 


150.  BOV  SPINMNC;  \  PK(i  TOP 

1  (150-1  725 

Blue 

(lift  of  Kdward  W  .  Bok 

\  l)o\  spins  a  top,  the  string  held 
in  his  right  hand.  The  spider's- 
head  corners  of  this  tile  show 
long  tentacles  (Corner  motif  58). 


2-\.  reverse 


132.  BOY  URINATING 

1800-1825 

Blue 

G\f\  of  Edward  V\ .  Bok 

In  an  image  popular  from  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  well  into  the  eighteenth,' 
but  continuing  to  be  used  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  boy  is  uri- 
nating, trying  to  hit  a  swimming 
comrade. 


1.  Dubbe,  1972,  pp.  503-17,  figs. 
36-40. 


Pastoral  Scenes 


FIG.  35  Salomon  Sax  en  {[hitch, 
1594-1665) 

Celion  and  Bclinde.  from  Jan 
Harmens  Krul.  Miruw  spic^fl  Icr 
deughden  (\msterdam.  1^59) 
Etching 

British  Museum.  London 


Happy  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  participate  in  a  range  of  playful  and  amorous 
activities  common  to  Dutch  pastoral  art  and  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  The  lush,  hilly  landscape  settings  are  idealized  and  Italianate;  amid 
grazing  flocks  of  sheep,  figures  play  serenades  on  rustic  instruments,  partake  in 
coimtn  games,  and  exchange  tokens  of  affection  in  the  form  of  fruit  and  wreaths  of 
fioners.  On  one  tile  (no.  135  B)  a  couple  carries  on  a  lively  dalliance  behind  a 
makeshift  screen,  and  on  another  (no.  137,  2-K)  a  shepherdess  reads  a  poem,  a 
favorite  pastime  of  pastoral  figures  in  Dutch  art.'  On  other  tiles  elegant  figures 
meet  at  elaborately  sculpted  garden  fountains  (no.  134  D);  these  images  were  prob- 
ably inspired  by  a  scene  from  the  most  famous  of  Dutch  pastoral  dramas,  Pieter 
Cornelisz  Hooft's  (}ranida  (1605).-  Indeed,  the  subjects  of  these  tiles  often  reflect 
prints  illustrating  editions  of  Dutch  pastoral  dramas,  poems,  and  songs.  An  illustration 
of  Jan  Harmens  Rrul's  play  Celion  en  Belinde  (1639)  show  ing  a  shepherdess  weaving 
her  companion's  gift  of  flowers  into  a  wreath  (fig.  35)  strikes  particularly  close  to 
spirited  tile  scenes  (nos.  133.  2-A.  3-\,  134  K).  In  an  amusing  demonstration  of  the 
enduring  popularity  of  tile  images,  tiles  from  about  1900  show  "shepherds"  costumed 
in  top  hats  and  trousers  (no.  139).  One  depicts  a  shepherdess  at  a  well  with  a 
shepherd  approaching  her  from  behind  (no.  139  R).  a  scene  virtually  identical  to  some 
appearing  on  tiles  dating  two  centuries  earlier  (nos.  133,  i-D,  134  \). 

Although  the  Dutch  \  ogue  for  pastoral  subjects  began  early  in  the  seventeenth 
centur> ,  tiles  did  not  reflect  this  until  the  second  half  of  the  centun .  The  shop  of  the 
Grauda  brothers  in  Harlingen,  Friesland,  eventually  emerged  as  a  center  for  the 
production  of  tiles  w ith  pastoral  decoration'  although  they  w ere  also  made  in  Rotter- 
dam and  Ltrecht.  Pastoral  tiles  are  still  referred  to  as  Frisian  shepherds  (Friese 
herders)  by  Dutch  collectors. 


i.See  A.  \1.  Kettering:.  "Rem- 
brandt's Hute  Player:  \  L  nique 
Treatment  of  Pastoral."  Simiolus. 
vol.  9.  no.  I  (1977).  pp.  19-44- 
2.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  sub- 
ject of  Dutch  pastoral  art  is 
drawn  from  the  first  act  of  Hooffs 
drama,  where  the  shepherd  l)a- 
filo  falls  in  lo\e  with  the  lost  prin- 
cess Granida  while  offering  her 
spring  water  from  a  shell.  In  later 
se\enteenth-centur>  depictions  of 
this  scene,  the  simple  spring  of 
llootVs  f)hi\  is  transformed  into 
an  elaborate  fountain  of  love.  See 
S.  J.  Gudlaiigsson.  "Representa- 
tions of  Granida  in  Dutch  Sesen- 
teerUh-Ontur\  Painting:  111."  The 
Hurlin^'lon  MdHdzinc.  \ol.  91,  no. 
551  (Februar>  1949).  pp.  59-45- 


5.  Gessina  ter  Borch,  sister  of  the 
famous  painter  Gerard,  has  been 
linked  to  the  Grauda  shop.  Al- 
though certain  Grauda  tiles,  par- 
ticularl\  those  with  pastoral  deco- 
ration, arc  similar  in  spirit  and 
st\le  to  t;essina's  work,  there  is 
no  documentation  connecting  her 
v\ith  this  shop  or  establishing  her 
as  a  designer  of  tile  decoration. 
See  Wassenbergh.  1968. 


I  ^-j  SIIKl'HKRDS  KM) 
SHKPIIKRDKSSKS  IN  I,  \ NDSC  \ I'KS 
llarlirifien'.' 
i()6()-i  72") 

(iifl  ol  Mrs.  Ki  aiu  is  I'.  Can  an 

\nii(l  ,s\l\an  landscapes,  shep- 
hcfds  and  shepherdesses  engajie 
in  a  rarific  ot  pastoral  rituals, 
yiiestitifi  tor  the  alfcc  tions  of 
their  companions,  shepherds 
profTer  pifls  of  flowers  ( 1  -  \.  _>  \. 


3-\).  \  I'lnte  serenade  hririfis  par' 
tieidar'  success,  inspir  ing;  a 
maiden  with  a  i'c\eahnfi  ixidice  to 
lean  forward  and  heckorr  tht'  rus 
tie  musician  to  sit  beside  her 
( I  -li);  elsew  here  a  hhridtolded 
shepherd  and  a  shepherdess  pla> 
a  titiiiatirifi  f;arne  of  hiiridman's 
hinfl.  eausirif;  their'  flocks  to  flee 
hehirrd  thenr  (t  c),  Finall\.  deco- 
rum \ields  to  anror'oirs  fer\  or',  arrd 
a  shepherdess  rmrst  fend  oil  the 
too-hold  ad\ances  of  her'  suitor' 


(4-I)),  'I'he  fiar'derr  fourrtairr.  an  es- 
serrtial  pr-op  in  the  pastoral 
(Iranra.  lijiirr'cs  iir  a  number  of 
these  tiles.  .Such  structur'es,  ollen 
hifihiN  ornate.  pr'o\  Ide  w  ater' 
\%hich  a  sirepher'dess  oilers  her 
sv\ain  fVorrr  a  bow  I  or-  shell  ( 
4-B)  or  ser'\e  rrri'rel\  as  char'mirifj 
backdrop  for'  a  flow  er'-crow  rred 
nraid  with  a  her'd  of  sheep  (^-C). 
Corners  ar'e  decorated  with  spi- 
der's-heads  ((ior  rier  motif  jK), 
Reference:  \  is  coll,  sale.  1927.  no, 
209. 


134  SHKI'HKRDS  \M) 
SHKJ'HKRDKSSKS  IN  I, WDSC \I»ES 
1660-1 725 
Blue 

(iin  of  Kduarcl  W .  Bok;  f:i(1  of 
Mrs.  Fiancis  I',  (iai'xaii 

Those  tiles  show  shepheccfs  atui 
shephei'desses  in  r(illiii<i  iarui- 
seapes  which  lortii  a  rontiiiiioiis 
groimd  hne  wlieri  arraniied  hoi-i- 
zontall\.  Simihir  ities  in  firaphie 
style  and  exeeiition  of  detail  sufi- 


gest  that  this  panel  was  decorated 
by  the  same  painter  as  the  pre- 
ceditip  patich  shepherd  couples 
en;;a^'e  iti  similar  rustic  pastimes 
and  scneral  lilcs  (  \.  (  .  and  li)  re- 
peat miilifs  fdund  there.  (  (irncrs 
are  small  spider's-heads  (Cdrner 
motif  58). 

Similar  tiles:  Simoes.  1959.  pp.  20, 
44.  115.  pi.  \\\a:  Kaufmami.  1973. 
fifis.  113-13:  Korf.  1979.  fifxs.  338. 
361. 


135.  SHKPHERDS  AM) 

SHEPHKRDKSSKS  IN  I.ANDSC  M'KS 

llarlinfien? 

I  700-1 730 

Blue 

Gill  of  Kduard  W  .  Bok 

.\  shepherd  and  shepherdess  pass 
beneath  a  leal\  tree  in  a  land 
scape  witli  a  (hsiani  church  spire 
on  luic  till-  (  \  K  iin  the  uthcr.  a 
shepherd  ,ind  shcphcidcss  dall\, 
screened  l)\  a  cloak  ar'ianf;ed  on 
a  shrub.  Comers  arc  decorated 
with  metliuiii  si/ed  spider's-heads 
(Corner  motil  38). 


136.  SHEPHERDS  WO 
SHEPHERDESSES  IN  L\NDS(;\PES 
1 700-1 730 
Purple 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

These  images  are  paired  to  form 
dramatic  vignettes:  a  shepherdess 
is  pursued  b\  a  piping  shep- 
hei'd  |i-R):  a  gallant  pastoral  fig- 
ure {-'-\)  apparcntiv  asks  a  shep- 
herdess (_'-H)  til  join  his  company. 
The  backgrounds  of  these  scenes 
are  set  w  ith  sheep,  farm  build- 
ings, a  church,  and  a  rustic  fence. 
The  landscapes  ar  e  enclosed  in 
roundels  delineated  1)\  two  thin 
bands  of  purple.  Kight  white  re- 
serve scallops  ring  each  roundel, 
and  the  surrounding  area  is  filled 
with  purple  spatter.  (Corners  are 
decorated  with  large  carnations 
in  reserve  (Corner  motif  63). 


137.  SHEPHERDS  \ND 
SHEPHERDESSES  IN  LANDSCAPES 
1750-1825 
Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

These  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses are  situated  in  hillv  land- 
scapes with  cloudv  skies,  en- 
closed in  roundels  of  two  t.hin 
blue  bands.  \  shepherdess 
watches  her  Hock  while  reading 
(2-\):  a  shepherd  walks  bv  a  r-ow 
of  fernlike  plants  holding  his  staff 
on  his  shoulder,  while  two  sheep 
turn  their  heads  to  lnlldw  his 
progress  (J-li)-  \  shcphci'dess 
standing  with  outstr-etchecl  arm 
holds  a  staff  ( r-\);  a  seated  shep- 
herd blows  a  horn  (  i-H).  Corners 
are  spider-"s-heads  (Corner 
motif  38). 


138.  SHEPHERDS  IN  LANDSCAPES 

1730-1840 

Purple 

Gift  of  \nthonv  \.  B.  Garvan 

Two  shepherds  wearing  wide- 
brimmed  hats  tend  their  flocks  in 
landscapes  under  cloudv  skies. 
The  scenes  are  enclosed  b\  I'oun- 
dels:  corners  are  decorati'd  with 
small  pin-wheel  motifs  (Corner 
motif  60). 


139.  SHEPHERDS  \ND 
SHEPHERDESS  IN  LANDSCAPES 
I  trecht 
c.  1900 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  (iarvan 

Dating  from  armind  the  turn  of 
the  ccnturv.  these  piilv  clu-ome 
tiles  arc  dccdrated  with  pastoral 
scenes  in  idundels  surrdunded  by 
two  dark-|Mrrple  lines.  The  fig- 
ures on  tile  B  follow  a  pastnr'al 
motif  that  first  appeared  on  tiles 
in  the  late  seventeenth  centurv 
(see  nos.  133.  r  -i).  r  3  ^  \).  V 
shepherdess  diesscd  in  a  blue 
smock  and  long  vellow  skiit  and 
wearing  a  derhvlike.  plumed  hat 
stands  on  a  counlrv  path  filling  a 
pitcher  at  a  vviHl.  She  turns  to 
watch  a  shepherd  and  his  flock 
a[)proaching.  fhe  shepherd  wears 
a  blue  tinuc.  gi'een  pants,  and  a 
lop  hat.  Behind  him  is  a  grdve  of 
trees  indicated  bv  sunuiiar'v 
strokes  of  gr  een  gla/e;  to  the  left 
are  mountains  outlined  in  pur  ple. 
The  other  tile  (  \)  shows  a  snhtarv 
shepherd,  with  an  elegant  top  hat. 
holding  a  staff  in  one  hand.  Cor- 
ners are  large  barred  ox-heads 
(Corner  motif  33). 


Portraits 


Tile  portraits  of  princes  and  princesses  of  the  House  of  Orange  were  in  demand  from 
the  mid-se\  enteeiith  century  until  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth.  They  were  bust 
length,  encircled  by  roundels,  and  usually  blue.  Corner  elements  included  spider's- 
heads,  rosettes,  or  acanthus  in  reser\  e.  Especially  popular  were  portraits  of  Frederik 
Hendrik,  his  wife  Amalia  van  Solms,  and  their  four  daughters,  of  whom  no  less  than 
thirty  examples  ha\  e  been  published.'  Portraits  of  members  of  the  House  of  Orange 
decorated  houses  of  dignitaries  and  of  ordinary  people,  most  often  in  prints  and  only 
rarely  in  tiles,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  e\  idenced  by  a  portrait  medal  of  Frederik  Hendrik,  about  1655  (fig. 
56)  and  the  portrait  of  William  III  as  "The  Young  Prince  of  Orange"  (fig.  37),  this  time 
printed  in  reverse,  published  as  a  pennyprint  between  1748  and  1761. 


FIG.  36  PieU'i-  \aii  Vht't'le  (Dutch, 
active  1622-77)  atler  VVillcm  Delff 
(Dutcti,  1580-1658) 
Portrait  medal  of  Frederii\ 
Hendrik,  c.  1655 
Koninkiijk  kabinet  van  Miinten, 
Penningen  es  Gesneden  Stenen, 
The  Hague 


FIG.  37  Aner  Frederik  de  Wit 
The  Y  oung:  Prince  of  Orange, 
1748-61 
Woodcut 

Rijksprentenkabinet, 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam 


1.  See  Schcurlccr.  U)()():  Vni^ter- 
dam.  Sotiu'l)\,  l  al.         19H1,  nos. 
101-6. 


140.  I'OKTR  M  I  S  OK  I  KKDK.lUK 
HKNDRIk  \M)  WII.I.IWI  III 

c.  i6f)() 
Blue 

Gift  of         Fiiincis  I'.  (iat\;m 

These  portraits  ol  the  princes  ot 
Oratifie.  counts  of  \assau.  are  set 
within  roundels  composed  of  blue 
circles  flanked  b>  white  circl(>s  in 
reserve.  The  corners  arc  (Icki 
rated  with  while  reserve  rosettes 
(Corner  motif  ^o).  Both  princes 
are  pictured  bust  leni;th.  almost 
fullface.  Frederik  llendrik  (1584- 
1647).  stadholder  ( ifi_')-(7).  is 
shown  with  a  tuoustache  and 
goatee  (B).  lie  wears  a  Hat.  hue 
collar  on  top  of  a  breastplate;  on 
a  ribbon  around  his  neck  banjis  a 
medal,  which  Scheurleer  identi- 
fies as  the  Order  of  the  (iarter. 
granted  to  Krederik  llendrik  in 
1627.'  Frederik  llerulrik  s  grand- 
son (  \),  \\  illiam  111  (  i(i  v>-i  70-  I. 
who  later  became  kinj:  of  Hnj: 
land  ( 1689-170J).  wears  a  boruret 
tied  with  ribbons  under  a  beret 
decorated  with  ostrich  feathers: 


he  holds  a  marshall's  stall  irr  his 
r'ifjht  hatrd.  Lace  orr  his  collar-, 
cuffs,  and  cap  is  indicated  b\ 
blue  dots.  Both  imajies  .nc  (leri\ed 
Ir'oru  arr  etching;  ol  the  members 
of  the  House  ol Or  arrfic  (li-.  38). 
published  in  ib')^  in  \mster'darTi 
b\  Fr-eder-ik  de  Wit.-  The  pr'irit 
eompr-ises  fineeri  bust-lerifitb  o\al 
portraits.  I'opied  frotu  pr  ints  l)\ 
\arious  artists.'  For  the  por  trait  of 
Prince  Frederik  Hendrik.  De  Wit 
utilized  a  print  b\  Cornells 
\  isscher  ( 1629-1658)  after  a 
paintinj!:  b\  (ier-rit  \aii  llonthorst 
( 1  590- 1       ).  who  as  court  painter 
executed  man\  coriuuissions  h)r' 
the  House  of  Or'arific.'  The  |)or- 
Irart  of  William  111— who  could 
ha\e  been  no  more  than  three 
years  old  at  the  tirjie  of  the  en- 
graving — is  based  on  an  engr-a\- 
ing  b\  .lohaii  \ari  llouten.  also 
published  b\  De  W  it.  after  a 
painting  b\  llonthorst.' 


Hiirrrnccs:  \  is  arrd  (ieirs.  1926. 
pis.  -jjb.  c:  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927.  rro. 
290;  \  is  and  (ieus.  1978.  \ol,  2. 
p.  50. 

Siinilar  lilcs:  De  .lorrge,  1971.  pp. 
37-59.  ills.  \(H\  d. 

1 .  Scheurleer,  1969,  p.  551.  ri.  15. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  529. 

5.  Scheurleer-.  ibid.,  p.  527.  men- 
tions I'ieter  van  Sompel,  Cornells 
\  isst-her-.  lonas  Su\ der  hoef  and 
the  publisher-  I'ieter-  Soutman. 
^.  (i.  K.  Nagler.  \fiics  Ml^emeines 
hunstlcr  /.f.rii  ii/i.  vol.  20  (\lurrich, 
1S501.  p.  5(|2.  lists  a  scries  of 
t\\  el\  c  portr  aits  of  |)r-irr(-es  in 
o\als  painted  by  llonthorst  and 
eiigr  aNcd  b>  \  isscher-.  published 
by  I'ieter  Soiitmarr  in  ifiu):  see 
Clifford  S.  \ckle\.  I'lintmakin^  in 
the  Age  uj  lieinbraiidt  (Boston. 
1981).  p.  201. 

5.  Hollstein,  1949-.  \ol.  9.  p.  151. 
no.  3.  .1.  C.  \i\  of  the  Museum 
Atlas  van  Stolk.  Botterdam,  ideiUi- 
fied  the  [)rint  b>  Nan  llouterr  as 
the  sour(-(>  for  W  illiam  111  in  the 
1655  engrav  ing. 


FIG.  58  Frederik  de  W  it  (Dutch, 
active  1650s) 

Portraits  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Drange,  1653 
Ftching 

Museum  Atlas  \an  Stolk, 
Botterdam 


Religious  Scenes 


i.See  'regt'limiseiitn.  it)7-'.  I'liis 
calalofiiu'  prt'scnls  llu-  most  com- 
pr('luMisi\ i-  ()\  fi\  icw  ol  hihlical 
tiles. 

J.  Il)icl..  |).  -,.  Miitthiiiis  Mcrian. 
Hisloridf  sdcnic  lain  I  clcrls  (/iKim 

i  Tcslannnti  (  Kmstcrdam.  v. 
I  jiH)):  i'ictcr  I  Icndricks/  Scliut, 
Toricrl  iij'lc  ici  liiocli  dcr  hylnischc 
histdiini  .  .  .  (  \msti'r(lam.  i(i)i)): 
and  Jan  l,u\ktMi.  I)c  sclirij'luuiiykc 
^I'sclucdfiiisscn  en  ^clykcuisscn 
van  h(i  Outlc  en  Mcuirc  I  crbaiid 
(Amstt'idani.  171J). 
5.  ()c(-asi()nall\,  one  ijiintinakci's 
atjHit)  to  roprodiKC  tlif  imafn-s  ol 
an  artist  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
impossible  to  deteiinine  whether 
the  model  or  tlie  eo|j\  ser\ed  as 
the  tile  source.  'I'his  is  espeeiall\ 
trur'  ol  Seluil's  copies  ol  Mer'ian. 
\.  Schut.  loiiccl.  Old  Testanient. 
pi.        \]rv\i)i\.  Hisliiriiic  sdcrar. 
First  Section,  p.  (ij.  \nother  ob- 
stacle to  the  identilication  of  print 
sources  is  the  successi\e  editions 
ol' biblical  illustrations.  For  exam- 
ple. Mcr  ian's  Bible  prints  ap- 
peared in  sc\cral  editions;  those 
that  mclude  the  lullest  rant;e  ol 
images  ulili/ed  on  tiles  are  the 
Hihlid  Sn-dsshiirficr  (  iCi^o)  and  the 
llisliiridr  sdcidc:  I  be  lattei-  com- 
prises maii\  ol  lbc  illustr'ations  in 
the  .Slrassbuifi  Bible,  alotifi  with 
ima^'i's  l)>  \icolaas  \  isseher  the 
FIdei-  (  I  -,-,o~i()i  J)  and  the 
"lourifier  (  1  -,87-1  (152). 


Tiles  with  l)ibliral  scenes  ser\e(i  i)()tli  a  decoratixe  and  a  didactic-  function  in  the 
Dutch  home  from  tlie  middle  ol' the  se\enteenth  centun,  when  thev  first  became 
plentiful,  throufih  the  nineteenth  centiu'v.  By  their  \  erv  presence  in  the  domestic 
interior,  the\  created  an  air  of  piet>  and  morality,  qualities  Dutch  families  were  ea^ev 
to  displa\.  Fireplaces  and  larfje  wall  areas  were  covered  with  tiles  illustrating  both  the 
welMvuown  and  the  less-familiar  stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  occasion- 
ally the  .\p()crypha.  A  total  of  five  hundred  biblical  scenes  have  been  coimted  on  Dutch 
tiles.'  Often  the  tiles  include  cartouches  citing  the  chapter  and  \  erse  of  the  ex  ents 
illustrated. 

In  most  Dutch  homes,  both  urban  and  rural,  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  would  be  read 
each  day.  In  the  se\enteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Netherlandish  and  Central 
European  artists  produced  engravings  of  biblical  narratives,  which  were  included  in 
the  Bible  or  were  assembled  with  minimal  text  in  the  form  of  picture  Bibles.  The 
prints  identified  as  sources  for  tiles  in  this  collection  were  executed  by  Matthaus 
Merian  (1593-1650),  Pieter  Hendricksz  Schut  (1619-1660),  and  Jan  Luyken  (1649- 
1712).-  Determining  the  exact  print  source  for  a  tile  is  complicated  by  biblical  illustra- 
tors' practice  of  copying  one  another's  images  as  well  as  those  of  other  artists.  Schut, 
for  example,  borrowed  freely  from  Merian  and  others.'* 

The  ways  in  which  prints  were  utilized  for  tile  designs  also  varied.  Sometimes  a 
print  w  as  made  into  a  transfer  pattern  (spans)  in  its  entirety,  as  with  the  tile  of  Samson 
carry  ing  the  doors  of  Gaza's  gate  (no.  148,  3-E),  copied  directly  from  Luyken  (fig.  39); 
more  often,  the  designs  were  adaptations.  In  some  cases,  the  figures  and  the  back- 
grounds were  based  on  the  same  print,  as  with  Moses  about  to  smash  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  the  Israelites  worship  the  Golden  Calf  (no.  146,  C),  adapted  from 
a  copy  of  Schut  or  Merian  (see  fig.  40).*  In  other  instances,  the  backgrounds  w  ere 
modified  and  superfluous  figures  eliminated,  as  in  Christ  and  the  centurion  (no.  144, 
1-15),  adapted  from  Merian  (fig.  41).  Although  scenes  and  figures  vary  from  tile  to  tile, 
the  same  sponsen  were  frequently  reused  for  the  backgrounds,  sometimes  in  reverse; 
this  indicates  that  painters  often  utilized  separate  sponsen  for  background  and  figures. 
Most  outdoor  scenes  display  foreground  motifs  of  tw  o  or  three  mounds  topped  with 
tufts  of  grass  (no.  147,  2-\)  similar  to  those  in  pastoral  tiles  (for  example,  no.  137,  2-V,). 
Stories  set  indoors  were  often  placed  in  rooms  with  tiled  floors  and  latticed  w  indows 
(no.  148,  2-K).  Almost  all  the  tiles  in  this  collection  are  framed  by  double-banded 
roundels,  but  other  shapes,  such  as  brackets  and  octagons,  occur  as  well. 

The  transfer  of  the  image  from  print  to  tile  often  resulted  in  an  alteration  of  detail, 
lending  confusion  to  the  narrative.  In  a  tile  depicting  Jesus  and  Zacchaeus  (no.  149, 
i-A).  for  example,  a  text  from  Matthew  rather  than  Luke  is  cited,  as  inscribed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  print  on  which  the  design  is  based  (fig.  42).  Another  tile  painter  gave 
Klisha  a  head  of  hair  (no.  148,  3-(;),  w  hich  is  not  in  the  print  by  Merian  (fig.  43), 
thereby  obscuring  the  point  of  the  narrati\  e,  w  hich  is  that  the  children  of  Bethel  w  ere 
punished  for  mocking  the  prophet's  baldness. 


FIG.  59  Jan  Lii\ken  (l)utcli.  1649- 
171-') 

Stim.'^iin  (Airryuifi  the  Dduis  of 
(idZd's  (jdtc.  |)lat('  90  ffdiii  l)c 
scliriftuiuiykf  acsciiicdcnisscn  cn 
^clykcnifsrn  run  hii  Oiidc  cn 
\icuwe  I  crhond  ( \nisterdaiii. 
1712) 
Etching 

Rijksprentenkabinet. 
Wjksmuseum.  Amsterdam 


FKi.  40  \Iatlhaiis  NU-rian  the 
KIder  (Swiss.  1  59^- 1  (1 50 1 
Muses  \hinit  Id  Sinns/i  the  I'm 
(jininuindnu  iils  us  t/ir  Israclilcs 
Ihirs/iip  the  (ioldcn  (.alf.  page  62 
from  Hisloridc  sdcnic  tdtn  I  ctcris 
qiuim  \iivi  rcstdnu-iiti 
(Amsterdam,  c.  1  700) 
Engra\  iiig 

Princeton  I  iii\ersit\  Library. 
Department  of  Kare  Books  and 
Special  Collections 

This  is  a  typical  reworked. 
re\ersed  image  from  an  earlier 
\lerian  edition.  Die  hilder  ziir 
Bibel,  published  in  1627  and 
reprinted  in  1650. 


kk;.  41  \Iatthaus  Merian  the 
KIder 

Christ  and  the  (.'enturii>n.  page  16 

from  ffislnriae  sacrae  tarn  I  eteris 

qiKim  \<iri  I estd/nerdi 

(  Xmslerdam.  c.  1700).  Thii  cl 

Section 

Engraving 

Princeton  Lni\ersity  Library. 
Department  of  Rare  Books  and 
Special  Collections 


FK;.  42  Pieter  Hendricksz  Schut 
(Dutch.  1619-1660) 
Jesus  and  Zachaeus.  plate  57  from 
Pieter  Hendricks/  Si  luil.  I'lmecl 
(ifte  rertdoch  </i  r  hyhelsr/ie 
histoiien  .  .  .  (  \msi<Tdam.  1659) 
Engra\  ing 

Houghton  Library.  Harvard 
I  ni\ersit\.  Cambridge.  Mass. 


FK..  43  Matthiius  Merian  the 
Elder 

Elisha  and  the  Bear,  from  Bihiia 
Strasshur^er  ( 1650) 
F-ngra\  ing 

The  New  ^ork  Public  Library 


141.  THK  S  VCRIKICK  OF  IS  WC 

Blue 

dill  ot  Kduard  W  .  liok 

Abraham  is  picliiicd  with  Isaiic. 
who  carries  wood  toi-  his  own 
118        sacrifice  ((Jen.  Coi  tiots  aic 

spider's-heads  (Corner  motif  -,K). 

1.  Bihlical  tiles  are  iisiiall>  7  to  H 
millimeters  thick;  those  made  he- 
fore  1700  are  thicker,  and  can  he 
as  imich  as  1  1  millimeters. 


m 

142.  MosKS  HK( tmk  tr\ 
coMM\M)\ii.N  rs 
1 700-1 750 
P'lirpic 

(lilt  of  Mrs.  francis  I',  (iarxan 

A  simpl\  drawn  fifiiire  of  Moses 
kneels  on  Mount  Sinai,  holdinfj 
the  tahlels  of  the  I'en  Command- 
ments. In  deference  to  the  hca\ 
enl\  ra>s  sufifiestirif;  the  presence 
of  Cod,  which  a[)pcar  al)o\  e 
\h)ses.  the  lile  painter  eliminated 
clouds  from  the  sky.  The  corners 
are  decorated  with  barred  ox- 
heads  (('oiTier  motif  57). 
Refcrciur:  \  is  coll.  sale,  i9-'7.  no. 
3^7- 


i7-')-7) 
Blue 

Purchased:  .loscph  K.  Temple 
I  imd 

In  this  delicate,  fir'accful  render 
irifi,  the  icsurrected  Christ  holds 
a  banner.  This  scene  appears  in 
numerous  |)aintin;;s  and  pr  ints  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eifihiccnth 
centuries  and  was  po|)ular  on 
tiles,  v\here  it  occurs  in  a  wide 
\ariel\  of  for-ms.'  The  corrrer  s  are 
small  spider's-heads  (Corner  mo- 
tif fio). 


i.See  Tegelmuseum,  1972,  pp. 
55-58;  the  tile  illustrated  that  is 
the  closest  to  this  one  is  no.  H^b, 
p.  56,  a  Frisian  tile  dating  to  the 
first  half  of  the  I'ightecnth  cen- 

tlU'\  . 


144.  SCENES  FROM  THE  ISKW 

TESTAMENT 

I  trccht 

1 740-(jo 

Blue 

Ozeas,  Ramhorfjei',  Keehmie 
Collection;  gift  of  W  illiam  Selt/en 
Rice 

Blue  biblical  tiles  were  produced 
in  ITrecht  in  the  second  half  of 
the  eifihteenth  centur-\.'  Sponsrn 
with  biblical  sceri("s  such  as  these 
are  pr-eser\ed  irr  the  Museum 


llanneiTiahuis  in  llarlingen.  The 
scenes  represented  here  are  Peter 
remembering  (Tirist's  pro|)hecv 
(Matt.  26:75;  '-\)-  Christ  and  the 
centurion  (Matt.  8:5-15;  i-B)  after 
Merian  (fig.  41),  the  Parable  of 
the  Good  Seed  (Matt.  15:24;  2-A) 
after  Merian,'  and  Peter  led  out  of 
|)rison  (Acts  12:9,  2-B)  after  Mer- 
ian."^ The  corners  feature  barred 
o\-heads  (C]orner  motif  52). 


1.  This  information  was  kindly 
provided  by  .Ian  I'hiis. 

2.  /fislohac  sacrac.  Third  Section, 

p.  2(1 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  71. 


145-  SCKNES  FROM  THK  OI.F) 

TKSTAMF.NT 

1 740-1800 

Purple 

Gift  or  Mrs.  Friuicis  P.  Ganaii 

Tuo  Old  TestaiTUMit  scenes  are 
depicted:  Saul  and  his  ser\ant 
looking  for  Saul's  jennies  ( 1  Sam. 
9:5:  \)  after  Schut.'  and  Samsoti 
sla\itigthe  lion  (.ludg.  14:5-6,8) 
after  \Ierian.'  Both  scenes 
are  coarsel\  painted  in  dark-pur- 
ple. Kach  landscape  is  marked  by 


tufted  mounds  and  by  a  tree  with 
a  split  trunk  that  forms  a  fence 
along  the  road.  Corners  are 
barred  ox-heads  (Corner  motif 
55). 

Reference:  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927.  no. 
328. 

1.  I'oneel,  Old  Testament,  pi.  75. 

2.  Historiae  sacrae.  Second  Sec- 
tion, p.  15. 


146.  SCENES  FROM  THE  Ol.l)  VM) 
NE>\  TESTAMENTS 
1 740-1800 
Blue 

Bequest  of  Knuueline  Beed 
Bedell.  The  Bradburs  Bedell 
\Ietuorial 

These  carefull>  articulated  tiles 
are  remarkablv  faithful  to  their 
print  sources,  ri-pidducing  both 
the  figiH-es  and  the  backgrounds 
from  Schut  and  cupics  after-  \ler- 
ian:  Peter  denies  Christ  (  \l,itl. 
26:69-74:  \)  after  Sriiut.'  the 
Ascension  (  \cts  1:9:  n)  aflcr 
Schut.-  \h)ses  about  to  siuash  the 


147.  SCENES  FROM  THE  OLD  AND 
NEU  TESTAMENTS 
1 740-1850 
Purple 

Bequest  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Graff: 
gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

This  panel  of  ten  Old  Testament 
and  six  'New  Testament  scenes 
consists  of  tiles  made  oxer  a 
number  of \ears.  probabls  in 
more  than  one  workshop.  Most 
ha\e  been  identified  with  the 
prints  of  Schut  or  Merian.  Cor- 
ners are  decorated  with  barred 
ox-heads  (Corner  motif  52). 
Reference:  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927,  no. 
3-'7- 

i-\   Klisha  and  the  bear  (2  kings 
2:25-24)  after  Merian' 
I  B   Moses  about  to  smash  the 
Ten  Commandments  (Kxod. 
32:19)  after  Schut- 
i-c  .Jesus  and  the  woman  of  Ca- 
naan (Matt.  15:22)  aRer  Schut' 

1-  n  God's  covenant  with  Noah 
(Gen.  9:15)  after  Merian  and 
Schut^ 

2-  A  Christ  and  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  (Matt.  12:10-13) 
after  Schut"' 

2-B   Manoah's  offering  (.ludg. 

13:20)  after  Schut'' 

2-v.  Peter  cutting  off  the  ear  of 

the  high  priest's  servant  (Matt. 

26:51 )  after  Schut" 

2-D  animals  entering  Noah's 

ark  (Gen.  7:14-16) 


Ten  Commandments  as  the  Isra- 
elites worship  the  Golden  Calf 
(Fxod.  32:19;  C)  after  Schut'' 
and  Merian  (fig.  40).  and  the  cre- 
ation of  man  (Gen.  2:7:  D)  after 
Schut. ^  Corners  are  carnations 
(Corner  motif  (Hi). 

1.  Toneel.  New  Testament,  pi.  94. 

2.  Ibid.,  pi.  112. 

3.  Ibid.,  Old  Testament,  pi.  45. 

4.  Ibid.,  pi.  1. 


3-A  The  Annunciation  (Luke 

1:26-32)  after  Schut" 

5-B  Jesus  in  the  manger  (Luke 

2:16) 

3-C  Pilate  washing  his  hands  in 
guiltlessness  (Matt.  27:24) 

3-  0  Christ  carrying  the  Cross 
(Luke  23:26) 

4-  \  The  Prodigal  Son  (Luke 
15:15-17)  after  Schut" 

4-B  .lonah  and  the  wliale  (.Ion. 
2:10) 

4-C  angel  announcing  the 
Resurrection  (Matt.  28:5-7)  'iflPi' 
Schut'" 

l-D  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (Kxod. 
19:20) 

1.  Biblia  Strassbur^er.  opp.  p.  203. 

2.  I'oneel,  Old  Testament,  pi.  ^5. 

3.  Ibid.,  New  Testament,  pi.  55. 

4.  Historiae  sdcrd):  First  Section, 
p.  13,  and  Toneel.  Old  Testament, 
pi.  8. 

5.  Ibid.,  Nev\  Testament,  pi.  26. 

6.  Ibid.,  Old  Testament,  pi.  63. 

7.  Ibid.,  New  Testament,  pi.  92. 

8.  Ibid.,  pl.  6. 

9.  Ibid.,  pl.  43. 

10.  Ibid.,  pl.  106. 


I  t>S.  SCKNKS  KROM  TIIK  Oi  l)  \M) 
NKW  I  KSTVMKMS  \M)  I  HK 
Vl'OCin  I'll  \ 

1  7^()-i8)(> 
f'lirpli' 

Bequest  of  Mrs.  Ki  ederiek  CralT: 
flirt  of  Mrs.  Fraricis  I',  (iarvatl 

l  ew  ol  the  tiles  in  this  jjaiiel  can 
be  traced  to  speeille  print 
sources.  Corners  aie  harred 
heads  (Corner  motif  -,7). 
Mc/cn/Kr:  \  is  coll.  sale.  igjy.  nos. 

i-\   anointing  of  Jesus'  feet 
(Luke  7:57-3^^) 

i-B   Ksther  icceixinf:  the  kinji's 
fax  or  (  Ksther  8:41 
i-c  Israelites  \M)rshi|)ing  the 
Golden  Calf  (K\od.  5J:5-6) 
i-n  Christ  carrxinp  the  Cross 
(Luke  25:26) 

1-  E  The  Expulsion  from  Lden 
(Gen.  5:-'5--'4) 

2-  \  Salome  i-eeei\infi  the  head  of 
.lohn  the  Baptist  (Mark 

2-H   I)a\id  pla>iiifi  for  Mug  Saul 
( I  Sam.  16:25) 

2-c  TheTower  of  Babel  (Gen. 
11:4) 

2-n  The  Ascension  (Luke  24:51) 
2-F.  The  \nniinciation  (Luke 
1:26-52) 

5-\   Moses  about  to  smash  the 

Ten  Commandments  (K\od. 

52:19)  after  Schut' 

5-B  The  Flight  into  Lg\pt  (Matt. 

2:14) 

5-(;  Llisha  and  the  bear  (2  Kings 
2:25-24)  after  Merian  (tig.  45) 


5  I)   \brahani  and  Isaac  ((icn. 

22:1-5) 

5-1    Samson  cari-Ning  tiie  doors  of 
Ga/a"s  gate  (.iudg.  16:5)  after 
l.u>ken  (fig.  59) 

^-\  Kiith  and  Boa/  (Ruth  5:7)  af- 
ter Schut- 

'i'obias  and  the  \ngel  (  Idb. 

6:2) 

{-{    \h)scs  and  the  Ten  (;om- 
mandmcnts  (  Lxod.  51:18) 

^iiirison  cirrxing  the  doors  of 
(i.i/.rs  gate  (  Iudg.  16:5)  after 
Merian' 

^-i:  'ihc  Kesurrcctiori  (Matt. 
28:2-4) 

5-\   Moses  about  to  smash  the 
Ten  Commandments  (f,\od. 
52:19)  after  Schut  (see  5  x1 
5-B  Christ  on  the  road  to  Cal\ar> 
(Luke  25:56) 

5-(:  Christ  on  the  Cross  (.lohn 
19:26-27) 

5-n  The  Last  Supper  (Matt. 
26:20-25) 

)-K  i'he  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  ((jcn. 
-'-':9-i  )) 

1.  Tonct'l.  Old  Testament.  |)l.  ^5. 

2.  Ibid.,  pi.  71. 

5.  //istdridi-  sdcrae.  Second  Sec- 
tion, p.  I  7. 


149.  .SCKNKS  KH()\I  TIIK  NKW 
TKSTWIKN  T 

Makkum 
I  750- 1 800 
Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

These  New  Testament  seenes  af- 
ter Schut — .lesiis  and  /.a( chaeus 
(Luke  19:1-6  [changed  b\  the  tile 
painter  to  Malt.  1  J:i  j|:  \.  see 
fig.  (.2)  and  the  I'arahle  of  the 
Lost  Sheep  (Luke  15:5:  B)' — 


150.  JESI  S  ON  THK  RO\I)  TO 
EMM\LS 

\msteidam 
1800- 1 850 
Purple 

Bequest  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Graft 

This  tile  sketchil\  depicts  lesus 
on  the  road  to  Fmmaus  (Luke 
2^:15-16).  Mthough  most  of  the 
small  group  of  so-called  carnation 
tiles  ((injcrtcficls)  ((jii'ner  motif 
69)  on  biblical  themes  are  after 

151.  SCKNKS  KROM  THK  OKI)  \Nn 
NKW   I  KS  I WIKNTS 
Vmsterdam 

I  800- I  850 
Purple 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  (iar\an 

Fi\e  of  these  tiles  are  based  on 
.Ian  Lu\ken"s  etchings':  the 
\\atcliful  servant  (Luke  12:55-58: 

1-  \).-'  .lesus  restoring  Ihc  sight  of 
the  blind  man  (  Mark  8:22-26: 

1  -(  )."'  .lesus  and  the  w  oman  of  Sa- 
maria (.John  ^:5-i  \:  2-\).'  Nathan 
accusing  ()a\id  (2  Sam.  12:7: 

2-  B).''  and  God  calling  Moses  to 
deliver  Israel  (L\od.  5:5-6:  2-(.)." 
The  sixth,  .lonah  and  the  gourd 
(.Ion.  4:6:  i-H).  is  after-  Meiian." 
Corners  are  coarselv  drawn 
barred  ox-heads  ((;orner  motif 
53)- 


contain  liuures  ilial  are  well  con- 
slnu  lcd  and  shaded  hut  ai'c  lack- 
ini;  In  larial  i'\|in'ssiiin.  The 
striking  contrasi  hciwreii  the 
dark  and  li-lit  lon.ililics  ol  blue 
suggests  a  I  l  isian  origin  for  these 
tiles.  Cor-ners  consist  of  barred 
ox-heads  (Corner  motif  55). 

I.  r<incel.  New  Testament,  pi.  40. 


engravings  bv  Schut.  this  example 
is  after  .Ian  Lii\  ken.' 

1.  Tegelmuseum.  1972.  p.  5.  I  sed 
here  is  Luv  ken.  Srhrifluurlykc 
^cschicdcnisscn.  p.  629.  no.  125. 


Reference:  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927.  nos. 


1.  This  information  was  kindiv 
|)rov  ided  bv  .Ian  I'luls. 

2.  Luvken.  >cln-iflunrlvkc  fieschie- 
(leiusseti.  p.  5  I  7.  pi.  69. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  ^8().  pi.  55. 
\.  Ibid.,  p.  ^09.  pi.  1  5. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  225.  pi.  I  12. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  95.  pi.  1^7. 

-.Hihlia  Strassburger.  op  p.  p.  126. 


Soldiers 


Soldiers  and  militiamen  were  imdoiibtediv  a  common  sifiht  in  the  Netherlands  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Dutch  artists  frequently  included  them  in 
their  stock  of  characters.  Scenes  of  swaggering  military  men  were  often  depicted  by 
painters,'  and  between  1580  and  1650  they  became  a  favored  decoration  for  tiles.  After 
the  treaty  of  Minister  in  1648,  however,  the  states  were  reluctant  to  prov  ide  the  futids 
necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  an  army,  and  the  number  of  soldiers  was  drastically 
reduced;  correspondingly,  on  tiles  at  that  time,  soldiers  were  replaced  by  horsemen. 

The  Dutch  infantry  was  formed  of  soldiers  equipped  with  three  different  types  of 
weapons.  Shots  or  marksmen  (schutters)  carried  a  small-bore  shoulder  arm  called  a 
roer,  or  caliver,  a  weapon  that  was  not  used  in  the  Dutch  army  after  the  first  decade  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  appears  only  infrequently  on  tiles.-  Musketeers  were 
armed  with  a  heavy,  large  caliber  musket,  fired  from  a  rest.  These  matchlock  guns, 
operated  with  a  trigger,  discharged  when  a  slow-burning  w  ick,  called  the  "match," 
was  brought  into  contact  with  gunpowder  in  the  weapon's  firing  pan  mounted  on  the 
side  of  the  barrel.  Musketeers  were  also  equipped  with  a  bandolier,  from  which  hung 
twelve  powder  charges  in  leather-covered  wooden  casings,  a  small  pouch  holding 
bullets,  and  a  flask  of  gunpowder  used  in  priming  the  firing  pan  (see  fig.  44).  Pikemen 
(piekeniers)  were  armed  with  an  eighteen-foot,  ashwood  pike  tipped  with  an  iron 
point.  They  wore  armor  consisting  of  a  back  and  front  plate  (together  forming  a 
cuirass),  thigh  plates  (tasses),  and  a  gorget  (see  fig.  45).  According  to  a  1599  resolution 
that  standardized  the  weaponry  carried  by  Dutch  infantry,  soldiers  were  required  to 
have  helmets,^  yet  many  sported  fashionable  wide-brimmed,  plumed  hats  both  in  and 
out  of  battle.  As  depicted  on  tiles,  all  soldiers  carried  swords. 

Largely  mercenaries  from  other  countries,  soldiers  in  the  Dutch  army  wore  no 
specific  uniform,  but  dressed  according  to  the  fashion  in  doublets  and  knee  breeches 
of  various  patterns.  Outerwear  typically  consisted  of  a  leather  waistcoat,  or  buff  jerkin, 
and  a  longer,  flaring  coat,  or  cassock.  Throughout  Europe,  military  insignia  took  the 
form  of  sashes  in  national  or  regimental  colors.  In  the  Lowlands  these  were  some- 
times orange,  symbolizing  the  ruling  House  of  Orange.  Regular  infantry  wore  sashes 
around  the  waist,  while  officers  usually  wore  them  diagonally  across  the  chest  (nos. 
161,  2-A,  164,  2- A). 

The  depictions  of  musketeers  and  pikemen  are  mostly  derived,  or  copied  directly, 
from  .Jacob  de  Gheyn's  II apenhandelinghe  van  roers,  musquetten  ende  spiessen  (The 
Exercise  of  Amies),  first  published  in  1607  in  The  Hague. ^  An  illustrated  drill  manual 
for  the  discipline  of  Dutch  infantry,  De  Gheyn's  book  became  the  most  popular  and 
imitated  manual  of  its  kind  in  seventeenth-century  Europe.  Rembrandt  referred  to  l^he 
Exercise  of  Amies  for  several  figures  for  the  1642  portrait  of  the  Amsterdam  militia,  the 
hioveniers,  known  as  The  Nightwatch  (Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam).  The  Exercise  of 
Amies  consists  of  three  separate  sequences  of  "stop  action"  figures  performing  a  drill 
with  the  caliver,  musket,  and  pike,  and  each  plate  corresponds  to  one  of  a  series  of 
commands.  The  soldier  in  plate  12  of  the  musket  sequence  (fig.  44),  used  as  a  model 
for  tile  no.  159,  i-A,  follows  the  command  schiel  (shoot!). 

Cavalrymen  also  appear  frequently  on  tiles.  After  1660  cavalry  troops  were  formed 
of  mounted  soldiers  of  two  types.  Heavily  armed  soldiers,  or  cuirassiers,  carried 


FIG.  45  Jacob  de  (}heyn 
Pike  -^t■(|U(■tK■('.  |)late  i.  from 
II  apeiiluunlrlui^lic  van  roers, 
mtisqufltfii  cndc  spicsscri  (The 
Hague.  1608) 
Enpra\ing 

The  New  ^ork  Public  Libran 


FlCi.  4fi  Jan  Martsz  de  Jonge 
(Dutch.  1609-1647) 
Cai  alry  Battle,  c.  1640 
Etching 

Rijksprentenkabinet. 
Rijksmuseuni.  Amsterdam 


5.  Twenty-two  plates  were  en- 
graved, but  this  series  was  never 
published  with  a  text  in  book 
form:  see  ibid.,  p.  16. 


swords  and  wheel-lock  pistols,  and  sometimes  lances.  Lifilit  caNaii  N  soldiers,  or  dra- 
goons, carried  swords  and  light  nuiskets,  or  pistols,  and  occasionailN .  |)ikes.  Series  of 
prints  illustrating  ca\alr\  exercises  and  skirmishes  were  popular  in  the  Netherlands 
throughout  the  course  ot  the  se\enteenth  century.  The  first  ca\alrv  soldiers  (le|)icted 
on  tiles  were  copied  from  .lacoh  de  (jhe\  n\s  engravings  of  The  E.rercise  of  (Aivahy,^ 
while  images  of  rearing  horses  and  fighting  riders  on  later  tiles  were  probably  in- 
spired by  the  series  of  nine  ca\alry  battles  etched  by  .Ian  Martsz  de  .longe  (see  fig.  46). 


152.  IMkKM  \N  \M)  \U  SKKTKKH 

i)8o-i6_'5 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Anthony  \.  B.  Gar\an 

The  pikeman,  sporting  a  beard, 
moustache,  and  green  plumed 
helmet,  thrusts  his  weapon:  the 
musketeer,  in  an  orange  plumed 
helmet,  points  to  the  left,  holds  a 
musket  rest,  and  supports  a  mus- 
ket on  his  shoulder.  The  soldiers 
are  set  in  the  center  of  roundels 
composed  of  a  band  of  orange 
flanked  on  either  side  by  two 


lines  of  blue.  (Corners  are  deco- 
rated with  reser\e  petal  designs 
on  a  clark-hhie  gioutui  ((Corner 
motif  39). 

Similar  tiles:  Korf.  1979,  fig.  180. 


1)5.  ROMW  SOI.DIKKS  WO 
S  \I5  \(  K\  HOW  MK\ 

Rotterdani 
I  ()()()- 1  ()_'  -, 
P()l\  chfomc 

(jifl  ot  Viilh()n\  \.  H.  (;ar\an 

Tiles  produced  between  iBoo  and 
ifi_'5  were  derorated  in  palleriis 
encompassinf:  sixteen  tiles  and 
repeated  (i\ei'  larjie  wall  areas. 
These  e\iepli(inal  tiles  are  each 
decorated  with  one  large  ligine. 
separate  IVoni  the  others,  which 
indicates  tlie>  were  made  foi'  use 


as  baseboards  (see  nos.  175. 
Masterfully  painted  with  (brci'ful 
details  In  orange  and  green.  The 
areheis  wear  tiM'bans,  billo\\iiig 
scarves,  and  kaftans,  and  earr\ 
c|ui\ers  filled  with  arrow.s.  The 
Homans  sport  plumed  helmets, 
cuirasses,  and  sashes,  and  carr\ 
modeling  and  with  blue  shadows 
that  create  bold  chiaroscuro 
patterns,  the\  depict  Saracen 
bowmen  and  Roman  warriors 
outlined  in  blue  and  black,  with 
shields,  short  swords,  and  lances. 
The  figures  are  derived  from  en- 


gravings b>  the  Netherlands"  most 
significant  printmaker  of  this  pe- 
riod, llendrik  Goltzius  (1558- 
1616).  The  balletic  soldiers  are 
simplified  variations  of  figures 
conceived  by  Goltzius  for  his  se- 
ries of  eight  "Roman  Heroes."' 
The  costumes  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers on  the  tiles  closely  reflect 
this  model,  but  the  exotic  dress  of 
the  archers  is  an  imaginative  de- 
parture from  (joltzius's  example. 
/{(•fercnccs:  \  is  and  (leus.  1926,  p. 
23,  pi.  18:  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927.  no. 
-'97- 


Similcir  tiles:  I'eelen.  1922,  p.  40, 
fig.  23;  Neurdenburg,  1923,  Old 
Dutch  Potten:  p.  44,  pi.  \;  Hudig, 
1929,  fig.  57;  l)e  Jonge,  1971,  ill. 
26;  KaUfmann,  1973,  pi.  \:  korf, 
1979,  fig.  183;  Amsterdam,  Soth- 
eby,  cat.  527,  1981,  nos.  146-48; 
Het  Princessehof,  1982,  repro.  p. 
'5- 

1.  Walter  L.  Strauss,  ed..  The  Illus 
trated  Bartsch.  v  ol.  3  (New  York, 
1980),  pp.  96-103;  Peelen,  1922, 
p.  40. 


I  5^.  SOLDIERS 

Blue 

Gift  of  Xnthoiu  N. 


B.  (iarvan 


The  larfie  rifjures.  ainiosi  llllinfj 
the  tiles"  siii'laces.  weaf  swajifier- 
in^;.  hroacl-htinitm-d  (  ;naher  hats 
ornaniented  witli  ostr  ich  feathers, 
over  slioiilder-lenfith  hair.  One 
soldier  brandishes  his  s\\ord  and 
holds  his  [)ike  before  liim.  its  end 
braced  against  his  foot  ( an- 
other holds  up  his  shield  while 
carrying  his  pike  and  sword  (i-B): 


a  musketeer  withdraws  the  rani- 
rod  fi-oni  Ills  niiisket      H):-  and  a 
soldier  marches  and  carries  his 
nuisket  atid  rest  (ioriier.s 
are  spear-head  fleurs-de-lis 
((;orner  motif  _>2.  but  witli  a  blue 
rather  than  a  w hite  bar-). 

1.  Adapted  from  I)e  (jhe\n.  Thf 
Exercise  of  [rmes.  pike  sequence, 
pi.  25- 

2.  After  ibid.,  nuisket  sequence,  pi. 
5.  After  ibid.,  pi.  2. 


J!t-3«       5i-.3<!       ;if  -3<^  ,     ^'^S       W-^       ^■■'^  5^ 


155.  PIKF.MEN  \\n  MISKKTEKRS 

i6j5-5() 

Bhif 

(iill  (il  \nlhoii\  \.  V,.  (iarxan 

A  soldier  performing  a  drill  is  set 
in  the  center  of  each  tile,  casting 
a  shadow  to  the  right.  Although 
the  stances  of  se\eral  of  the  sol- 
diets  arc  similar  to  those  in  the 
prcxioiis  |)anel.  these  tiles  must 
he  dated  somewhat  later:  the  fig- 
ures are  smaller  and  do  not  ex- 
tend to  the  edge  of  the  tiles,  the 
shadows  are  thituier,  and  the 
fleur-de-lis  motifs  are  reduced  in 
size  (Corner  motif  _>2,  but  with  a 
blue  rather  than  a  white  bar). 
Tile  j-c  has  markings  on  the  re- 


i-\   helmeted  pikeman  supports 
a  pike  on  his  shoulder' 
i-B  pikeman  in  a  phmied  hat 
holds  a  pike  horizontally  abo\e 
his  head 

i-C  soldier  brandishes  his  sword 
and  holds  his  pike  before  him, 
braced  against  his  foot- 


i-f)  soldier  wearing  a  plumed 
hat  and  a  sash  holds  a  standard 
i-F.  musketeer  wearing  a  cassock 
fires  his  weapon,  his  left  hand 
supporting  the  musket  rest  and 
holding  a  smoking  "match" 
i-F  musketeer  in  a  plumed  hat 
supports  his  weapon  on  his 
shoulder,  reaching  across  his 
chest  to  grasp  its  stock 

1-  c  pikeman  wearing  a  plumed 
hat  supports  a  pike  on  his  shoul 
der  and  grasps  the  hilt  of  his 
sword 

2-  \   soldier  seen  from  behind 
withdraws  the  ramrod  from  his 
musket  in  order  to  tamp  down  a 
gunpow  der  charge  |)re\  iousl\ 
loaded  in  the  barreP 

2-B  helmeted  pikeman  seen 
from  behind  holds  a  pike  at  eye 
le\el 

2-C  soldier  withdraws  the  ram- 
rod from  his  musket  (see  2-\) 
2-f)  soldier  in  plumed  hat  plays  a 
side  drum 


2-F,  musketeer  holds  his  musket 
and  rest  before  him  with  both 
hands^ 

2-K  soldier  brandishes  his  sword 
and  braces  a  pike  against  his  foot 
(see  i-c) 

2-G  pikeman  wearing  a  plumed 
hat  holds  a  pike  before  him  in  a 
vertical  position' 

1.  Adapted  froiu  l)e  Gheyn.  The 
Exercise  of  \rmes.  |)ike  sequence, 
pi.  16. 

2.  After  ibid.,  musket  sequence, 
pi.  25. 

3.  After  ibid.,  pike  sequence,  pi. 
25- 

4.  After  ibid.,  nuisket  sequence, 
pi.  21. 

5.  After  ibid.,  pike  scc|uence,  pi.  6. 


2-C,  reverse 


I  -,().  IMKKMKN  VM)  \U 

Blur 

(iill  ol         Kiaruis  I'. 


(jiir\  an 


Set  uilliin  brac  keted  frames  coni- 
posed  of  a  hand  nl  blue  flanked 
b\  t\\(p  lines.  soUlicrs  di-|ll  with 
[like  and  musket.  Delineated  in  a 
distini  tixe  and  rathei'  \\()<ideii 
st\  l(\  these  siildiei  s  were  t  learl> 
all  [jainted  b\  the  same  hand,  and 
based  on  the  example  nf  .laeob  de 
Cjhe\n's  /'he  K.it'rcLsc  uf  irrnes.  In 


ifjJ7  the  Kreneh  Coritroleur  (ien- 
era!  des  (juerres  ordered  some 
six  thousand  tiles  depiitiiif;  sol- 
diers \er>  much  like  these  to  dee 
orate  the  chateau  de  Beaurefjard. 
near  Blois.  Kiclil\  doeiunentlnfi 
the  popularitN  of  Dutch  tiles  out- 
side the  Netherlands,  these  still 
co\er  the  floor  of  an  entire  pal- 
ler\.  where  they  are  arranged  to 
represent  a  complete  arm\ 
marehiiifi  in  formation.'  'I"he  cor- 
ners have  leal  and  tendril  motifs 
(Corner  motif  37). 


Similar  lilcs:  Korl. 

De  .longe.  1971.  ills,  n'  - 

Korf,  1979,  ng.  -y\\. 


De  .ions 


1 9(1(1 


156a.  PlkKMAN 

1625-50 

Blue 

Gin  of  Kduard  W  . 


Not 


■>trated. 


157.  CIKKMKN  \MJ  SARACEN 
BOW  \I  \N 

16J5-50 
Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

A  soldier  in  a  plumed  hat  and 
wearing  a  cassock  with  slit 
sleeves  carries  a  halberd  on  his 
shoulder  (  This  weapon. 

essentiall>  a  pike  with  an  ax-like 
blade,  was  not  used  b\  the  regu- 
lar Dutch  army,  but  was  often 


carried  b\  members  of  town  mili- 
tias. \  helmeted  pikeman  (J-B) 
supports  a  pike  on  his  shoulder, 
while  his  other  hand  rests  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword.'  \  mustachioed 
Saracen  bowman  dressed  in  a 
long  kaflan  and  a  turban  sets  his 
bov\  before  him  and  carries  a  sa- 
ber at  his  side  ( i-B).  Such  exotic 
t\pes  were  of  li\el\  interest  iti  the 
sex  enleenth-ctTiturx  Netherlands 
and  figure  frequently  in  |)rints  of 
this  period.  Corners  are  deco- 


rated with  spear-head  fleurs-dc- 
lis  (Corner  motif  22)  and  show 
e\idence  of  glaze  runtiing  in  an 
o\er-hot  kiln. 

Reference:  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927,  tio. 

2JO. 

1.  Adapted  from  De  Gheyn,  The 
Exercise  of  Armes,  pike  sequence, 
pi.  n. 


158.  PIKKM^N 

i(i2-,-V> 

Blue 

(iift  of  Mrs.  f  rancis  P.  Garvan 

A  helmeted  pikeman  prepares  to 
repel  a  ca\aln  charge.  W  ith  his 
left  hand  he  holds  a  pike  before 
him  at  a  fort\-fi\e  degree  angle, 
bracing  the  end  of  the  weapon 
against  his  back  foot,  and  with  his 
right,  he  draws  a  sword.  This  fig- 
ure is  based  on  plate  2  5  of  .Jacob 
de  Ghe\n"s  K.rercise  of  \rmes 
(pike  sequence).  The  figure  is  set 
within  a  bracketed  frame,  and  the 
corners  are  mock-fret  (Corner 
motif  14). 


159-  PIkKMKN  \M)  Ml  SKKTKKRS 

l6_'5-5(l 

Blue 

Gin  of  Kduard  W.  hok:  fiiH  oC 
Mrs.  Kiatu  is  I'.  Garvaii 

S\\ afifjtMiiif;  pikcriKMi  and  miiskc- 
tct-rs.  iiiaii\  \M'aiinf;  plumed  lials. 
diHoiati-  ttu'st'  tiles.  ((Corner  mo- 
tif 50.) 

Rf/crrnre.Ws  and  (leiis.  1926,  pi.  75. 
Similar  lilcs:  lloyiu  k.  I9J(),  p.  92. 
fig-  155- 


i-\  musketeer  tires  his  weapon, 
a  uisp  (if  smoke  Issuitifj  from  the 
pouder  ifiniled  in  the  gun's  llrinf: 
pan  (see  fifi.  M) 

i-li   pikeman  holds  a  pike  at  his 
side  (see  \"\^.  {'y) 

1-  c  helmeted  soldier  plavs  a  flute 
I  I)  pikeman  in  a  cassock  holds  a 
pike  hefore  him 

2-  \  musketeer  primes  the  lir  ing 
pan  of  his  musket  uith  fiunpow- 
der  held  in  a  small  flask' 


2-R  soldier  turns  his  head  while 
holditif;  a  pike,  the  end  of  an  offi- 
ler's  sash  hanfiin;;  behind  him 
j-c  soldiei-  supports  a  halberd  on 
his  shoulder 

J  I)  soldier  sup|)orts  a  pike  on  his 
shoulder 

5-\   pikeman  supports  a  |)ike  on 
his  shoulder,  the  ends  of  an  offi- 
cer's sash  flutteriiifi  behind  him 
5-B  bearded  soldier  with  a  sword 
at  his  side,  carries  a  pike  in  his 
len  hand 


3-(:  pikeman  holds  a  pike  at  his 
side- 

3-D  pikeman  holds  his  weapon 
before  him  and  draws  his  sword"' 

1.  Based  on  De  (Iheyn,  The  Exer- 
cise of  \rme.s.  musket  sequence, 
pi.  11. 

J.  F,\ee|)t  Ibr  the  liead,  v\hich  is 
turned  to  the  sid(>,  this  is  based 
on  ibid.,  pike  setpience,  pi.  1;  see 
fig.  45. 

5.  Based  on  ibid.,  pike  sequence, 
pi.  25. 


B 


I 


159a.  PIkKMAN 
Rotterdani 
i6_>5--,() 
Blue 

Gifl  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 


160.  \l\RkS\l\N.  \USKKTKKR, 
\M)  IMKKMW 

Blue 

Gift  of  VnlhoriN  N.  B.  Garxati 


Ills  slioiilclcr  ((  ).  fill'  soldiers  and 
the  corners,  which  art-  decorated 
with  flenr-s-de-lis  ((iorner-  motif 
22).  are  outlined  with  purple  trek. 


Not  illustrated.  (Similar  to  tile 
3-\-) 


Kneeling,  a  marksman  Hres  a  cal- 
ls er.  smoke  issuing  from  the 


gun's  firing  pan  and  barrel  ( \):  a 
mustachioed  musketeer  holds  a 
musket  rest  and  "match"  in  one 
hand  and  a  musket  in  the  other 
(B):  a  pikeman  in  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  supports  a  pike  on 


161.  ML  SkKTF.KRS  WD  PIkKMKN       figures  are  outlined  with 


Two  musketeers  (i-A,  B)  support        1.  \dapted  from  l)e  (]he\n,  7'hc 
a  musket  on  their  shoulders  and       /'^.icrcise  of  \rmes,  pike  sequence, 
hold  musket  rests  and  "matches"      pi.  11. 
from  which  issue  two  wisps  of 
smoke.  A  mustachioed  officer  in  a 
plumed  hat  with  a  sash  billowing 
out  from  his  shoulder  (2-\)  sup- 
ports a  pike  at  his  side,  while  a 
helmeted  pikeman  (2-B)  holds  a 
pike  on  his  shoulder.'  The 


H 


1625-50 
Blue 

Gifl  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 


purple  Irek.  Corners  are  ox- 
heads.  (Corner  motif  not  illus- 
trated.) 


it)2.  <:\\  \i,R> 
1  (140-80 

Blue  w  ilh  color  aci  enis 
("lift  of  \nth()n>  \.  B.  Can  an 

IJfiht  cavaln  soldiers  and  dra- 
goons on  rearing;  horses  charge 
across  these  liles;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  on  tile  1  (  ,  the\  all 
wear  \ello\\.  red.  brown,  or  or- 
ange sashes  around  their  \\alsls. 
Corners  are  o\-heads  ((;ornei' 
motif  50). 

References:  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927.  no. 
282:  Ms  and  Gens.  1935.  pi.  19a. 
Similar  tiles:  [)e  .longe.  1971.  ills. 

i-\  dragoon  heads  to  the  right, 
his  sash  flying  behind 
i-B  dragoon  turns  on  his  horse, 
brandishing  a  sword  in  his 
upraised  right  arm  as  if  to  strike 
a  foe' 


i-c  dragoon  wearing  an  orange- 
plumed  helmet  charges,  holding  ii 
lance  in  Ins  outstretched  hand 

1-  1)  dragoon  flings  up  his  arms 
as  he  is  shot  and  falls  from  his 
horse,  his  hat  lying  under  his 
niount 

2-  \  dragoon  heads  to  right  (see 

2-\\  dragoon  heads  to  right  (see 

2-c  dragoon  thrusts  his  pike  up- 
ward as  if  to  salute  the  spectator 
2-r)  dragoon  Tu'es  his  pistol  at  an 
attacker  from  his  rearing  charger, 
smoke  issuing  from  the  lock  and 
barrel  of  his  weapon 

y\  dragoon  charges  into  battle 
pointing  a  largt>  headed  pike  be- 
fore him 

5-B  dragoon,  taken  from  the 
same  spans  as  tiles  2-A. 
and  2-B  but  with  the  posi- 
tion of  his  right  arm  changed  to 


hold  a  sword  at  his  side  (see  fig. 
ffi) 

yv.  dragoon,  brandishing  his 
sword,  rides  a  strongly  and  skill- 
fully foreshortened  horse 

3-  1)  dragoon  wearing  orange 
plumes  on  his  lielmet.  turns  on 
his  mount  and  thrusts  his  pike 
behind  him  as  if  to  strike  at  a 
fallen  enemy 

4-  \  dragoon  taken  from  the 
same  spons  as  3-\  rides  on  a  gal- 
loping horse 

4-B  dragoon  rides  to  the  right, 
holding  a  sword  at  his  side  (see 

3-  B) 

4-  C  dragoon  gallops  to  the  right, 
turning  his  head  toward  the 

\  iew  er 

4-I)  dragoon  astride  a  rearing 
mount  holds  his  unsheathed 
sword  at  his  side 

1 .  This  figure  may  be  derived 
from  .Ian  Marts/  de  Jonge's  "Ca\- 
alry  Battles."  pi.  2. 


163.  DRA(;()ON 

ifj4()-8() 

Blue 

(iin  of  Kdward  W  . 


\  dragoon 
horse  and  • 
his  sword  ( 


'ins  III  Ins  rearing 
ems  about  to  draw 
pistol.  Corners  are 


large  ox-heads  (Corner  motif  49). 


164.  CA\  \LR^ 
1660-1700 

Blue 

G\{\  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Ganan: 
gift  of  Anthony  N.  B.  Garxan 

Cavalrymen.  se\eral  wearing  bea- 
ver hats  ornamented  with  ostrich 
feathers,'  decorate  these  tiles.  A 
number  of  strongly  foreshortened 
figures,  rare  in  Dutch  tiles,  make 
these  tiles  particularl\  notewor- 
thy. The  two  with  extreme  fore- 
shortening, showing  a  dragoon 
and  mount  from  the  rear  ( i-c. 
3-B),  suggest  that  they  were 
excerpted  from  the  print  of  a 
large  battle  scene,  although  the 
painter  of  tile  3-B  w  as  less  adept 
at  his  task,  producing  a  small, 
quite  confused  image  of  horse 
and  rider.  The  small  size  of  the 


figures  and  absence  of  corner 
motifs  support  a  later  date  for  this 
panel. 

Similar  tiles:  Amsterdam.  Sotheby. 
cat.  327,  1981,  no.  13. 

i-\   rider  on  a  horse  at  full  gal- 
lop cracks  his  whip 
i-B  rider  on  a  prancing  horse 
i-c  dragoon  and  his  mount  seen 
from  behind 

1-  D  rider,  holding  a  banner, 
reins  in  his  horse 

2-  A  cavalry  soldier,  with  the  di- 
agonal sash  of  an  officer,  bran- 
dishes his  sword 

2-B  dragoon  turns  and  fires  his 
musket 

2-c  soldier  leans  back  on  his 
mount  to  quench  his  thirst.-  a  fig- 
ure probably  understood  by  con- 


temporary Dutch  viewers  as 
pausing  at  his  camp  canteen 

2-  1)  caxalry  officer  holding  a 
striped  banner  turns  toward  the 
spectator 

3-  A  dragoon  on  a  rearing  horse 
defends  himself  from  an  attacker 
and  fires  his  wheel-lock  pistol 
3-B  dragoon  and  his  mount 
seen  from  behind  (see  i-C) 

3-c  falconer  on  horseback 
3-r)  Saracen  bowman,  astride  a 
charger,  wears  a  plumed  helmet 
and  supports  a  lance,  while  a 
quiver  filled  \vith  arrows  hangs  at 
his  side 

1.  See  B.  Turner  \\  ilcox.  7 fie 
Mode  in  Hats  and  Headdress 
(New  \ovk.  1945).  p.  1  1  3. 

2.  ^  similar  subject  is  depicted  in 
■Ian  Martsz  de  Jonge's  "Cavalry 
Battles."  pi.  I. 


165,  SARACEN  HORSEMAN 

1680-1725 

Purple 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garx  an 

A  Saracen  horseman  carry  ing  a 
scimitar  raises  his  shield  with  one 
arm  while  brandishing  his 
weapon  in  the  other  hand.  The 
horse  and  rider  are  placed  within 
an  eight-lobed  roundel  in  reserve 
and  bounded  l)\  two  thin  lines  of 
purple  and  surrounded  by  a  spat- 
tered field,  (lorners  are  hearts  in 
rescr\c  (Corner  motif  60). 
Sinular  tiles:  De  Jonge,  1971,  ill. 
87a. 


Landscapes 


FIG.  47  Jan  \aii  de  \  elde  (Dutch, 
1595-1641 ) 

H  inter  Scene  with  Skaters,  plate 
J5  i  1(1111  "I'laNsante  lantschappen 
ende  \ermakelike  gesichten," 
1617 

Etching  and  engraving 

The  British  Museum,  London 


FIG.  48  VVillem  Buytewech 
(Dutch,  1591/92-1624) 
Huins  of  Eykenduynen  (Chapel 
near  The  Hague,  1 62 1 
Etching 

The  British  Museum,  London 


1.  David  Freedberg,  Dutch  Larui 
scape  Prints  of  the  Seventeenth 
6>n/ur>' (London.  1980).  pp.  9-20. 

2.  See  Stettner.  19H2.  pp.  12-21: 
Reinier  Nooins.  Harbor  Scene 

u  ith  Hoistiiifi  I'ou-er  from  "Sea- 
ports." Otto  \aumann.  ed..  The  II- 
histniled  Hartsch.  vol.  6  (Neu 
^ork.  1980).  no.  28.  p.  152;  Her- 
man Salllexen.  I'he  hour  Seasons: 
Spring,  in  llollslein.  1949-,  vol. 
23,  pp.  120,  121. 


The  native  countryside  w  as  a  source  of  ceaseless  delight  to  seventeenth-century 
Dutchmen,  .\pparently  awakening  to  its  charms  at  about  the  turn  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  northern  Netherlanders  hymned  the  land  in  literature,  prints,  and  paintings 
throughout  the  Golden  Age.'  The  topography,  so  thoroughly  at  peace  with  the  pres- 
ence of  man,  was  further  domesticated  as  decorative  motifs  on  tiles.  Tiled  hearths  and 
baseboards  provided  a  repertoire  of  vignettes — windmills,  farm  huts,  and  harbors — 
which  eventually  became  symbolic  of  the  Netherlandish  terrain. 

Landscape  tiles  first  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some- 
times in  panels  with  scenes  from  daily  life  (they  were  later  removed  from  these  panels 
by  collectors  and  dealers).  They  became  abundant  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  and  were  produced  without  much  variation  until  about  1900.  This  is  under- 
scored by  the  holdings  in  this  collection,  which  date  primarily  to  the  latter  centuries. 
Landscape  tiles  were  inspired  by  the  pioneering  prints  of  Haarlem  artists  who  cele- 
brated the  Dutch  town  and  its  outlying  fields  and  byways:  Willem  Buytewech  (1591/ 
92-1624),  Esaias  van  de  Velde  (c.  1590-1650),  and  Jan  van  de  Velde  (1595-1641). 
According  to  their  pictorial  vision,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  terrain  are  con- 
tributed equally  by  nature  and  by  man.  Human  handiwork,  such  as  drawbridges  (fig. 
47)  and  ruins  (fig.  48),  frequently  figure  as  primary  subject  matter  and  are  sometimes 
placed  at  the  center  of  the  work.  Tile  painters  singled  out  such  rustic  structures  for 
particular  attention.  In  addition  to  the  drawbridge  (nos.  166  A,  174,  2-B)  and  the  ruin 
(no.  166  C),  lesser-known  sights  that  marked  the  Dutch  landscape  are  also  depicted, 
including  a  dovecote  (no.  169  B)  and  a  wipvuur,  a  tall  structure  from  which  a  basket  of 
smoking  coals  was  suspended  to  serve  as  a  beacon  for  ships  (nos.  167,  169  A,  172, 
3-C).^ 

While  some  tiles  present  isolated  motifs,  others  contain  elaborate  panoramas  full 
of  eye-catching  detail  (no.  172).  Such  tiles  usually  include  human  figures  pursuing 
occupations  characteristic  of  the  land  they  inhabit:  fishermen  haul  their  catch  from 
the  water  (no.  172,  2-B),  shepherds  tend  a  flock  grazing  amid  forested  hills  (no.  172, 
i-A),  and  workers  at  the  mouth  of  a  harbor  replenish  the  coals  of  the  wipvuur  (no. 
172,  5-C).  Ample  expanses  of  sky  filled  with  windblown  clouds,  perhaps  the  most 
pervasive  aspect  of  the  Dutch  outdoors,  appear  in  all  panoramic  tiles.  Water  is  also 
present  in  these  and  most  landscape  tiles.  It  is  featured  in  the  abundant  harbor  scenes 
(no.  167)  or  occurs  as  a  blue  stripe  marked  by  sailboats  behind  farmhouses  and  other 
structures  (no.  169  F),  a  reminder  of  the  proximity  of  all  Dutch  land  to  the  surround- 
ing water. 

The  Dutchman's  hearth  depicted  the  outdoor  world  he  frequented  in  the  course  of 
daily  life.  Dutch  prints  tapped  the  poetn  of  familiar  surroundings;  Dutch  tiles  made 
charming  formulas  of  the  terrain,  thus  providing  lasting  images  which  in  the  popular 
imagination  continue  to  encapsulate  the  Dutch  countryside. 


166.  nR\\^  BRIDGE.  WKI.I..  WD 
Rl  IN 

1675-1725 
Blue 

cm  of  Kcluard  W .  Hok 

These  three  tiles  are  \ii£nettes  of 
the  rural  landscape:  an  open 
drawbridge,  a  well,  and  ruins. 
The  corners  are  bee  s-heads 
(Corner  motif  58). 


167.  HARBOR  SCENE 
Rotterdam 

De  Rlompot  (owned  b\  the 

Aelmis  famil\  ) 
1680-1725 
Purple  and  blue 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

A  crenelated  tower  on  a  pier 
ser\es  as  a  lighthouse:  a  smoke 
signal  hangs  from  the  roof  to  as- 
sist sailboats  entering  the  harbor. 
A  ferr>man  pushes  his  boat — 
which  carries  a  man,  farm  ani- 
mals, and  a  dog — away  from  the 
bank.  Large  fleurs-de-lis  in  re- 
sen  e  form  the  corners  of  the  pur- 
ple octagonal  frame'  (Corner  mo- 


tif 34).  Each  motif  is  decorated 
with  a  blue  \ein  in  the  center, 
counterbalancing  the  blue  land- 
scape. I  nusuiillv  complex  in 
composition  and  execution.  Ibis 
tile  was  [jroduccd  in  the  \elmis 
workshop  in  Rotterdam,  then  the 
only  shop  capable  of  producing 
such  high-quality  faience. 

1.  P.  .1.  Tichelaar  describes  this 
technique,  also  demonstrated  on 
no.  168.  in  Pluis.  1975.  pp.  5-9. 
fig.  2;  see  Ray,  1973,  pp.  47,  94. 


168.  \\  \TERSC\PE 

1680-1725 

Purple  and  blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  (iarvan 

Concentric  octagonal  bands  sur- 
round a  house  on  a  riverbank  set 
among  trees.  The  central  picture 
is  glazed  in  blue.  Otrners  are 
purple  spatter  fields  outside  the 
white  octagon  painted  in  reserve. 


Ifil).  n  \TKR  SCKNF.S 

I  (H)(t-  I  7  )() 

nuw 

(iill  of  Kdward  W  .  Rok;  fiiR  of  S. 
Krider  Kent:  gift  of  Mrs.  Francis 
P.  Gar\an 

Tvpical  water  scenes  with  build- 
ings and  ships  decorate  this 
panel.  Lighthouses  appear  on 
tiles  \,  I),  K:  other  buildings  de- 
picted on  the  waterfront  are  a  city 
gate  (C).  a  do\ccote  on  a  grassy 


dune  (B).  a  church  (K).  and  a 
farmhouse  (II).  The  spider's- 
heads  on  tiles  \  and  <:  are  larger 
and  more  elaborate  than  on  the 
others  (Cornel'  motif  ■jH). 
Simildr  lilcs:  \msterdam.  Sotheby, 
cat.  527,  1981.  nos.  16.  192. 


170.  HARBOR  VIEWS 

1720-1825 
Blue 

Gia  of  Kdward  W.  Bok 

Towers  and  houses  bordering  the 
water  evoke  a  mood  of  placid 
simplicity.  Depicting  typical  vil- 
lages, this  type  of  tile  is  described 
in  old  pattern  books  as  a  "land- 
scape in  an  octagon"  (landschap 
in  een  achtkant).  The  scenes  are 
surrounded  by  Louis  XlV-styie 
frames  with  trellis  corners  (Cor- 
ner motif  64).  Popular  from  their 
inception  until  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (see  nos.  171, 
174),  these  tiles  were  copied  re- 
peatedls  until  they  were  reduced 
to  schematic  essentials.  Thev  also 


achieved  great  popularity  in  Lng- 
land,  where  Dutch  tile  motifs 
were  assiduously  copied.'  Scenes 
depicted  include  harbor  \  iews 
with  fishermen  and  sailboats  (i-\, 
i-B,  2-A),  a  vievN  of  a  village  with 
sailboats  and  swans  (i-c),  and  a 
lookout  point  with  guardbox,  sail- 
boats, swans,  and  windmill  (i-D). 

i.Van  Lemmen,  1980;  Ray,  1973, 
pp.  89-91. 


\TKRSC\PKS 
L  trecht  or  Rotterdam 
1725-1875 
Purple 

(lift  of  Mrs.  Francis  F'.  (ianati 

Figures,  a  horse  draw  n  c  ar  r  iafie. 
city  gates,  and  rar  rnhouses  arc  hi 
cated  at  the  water's  edjie  on  these 
tiles.  Characteristic  of  Dutch 
landscapes  set  against  the  hori- 
zon are  the  numerous  church 
towers,  each  topped  l)\  a  large 


vveather\atie.  Brickwork  pr(tmon- 
tories  line  the  waterfront.  Kacli 
octagonal  scene  is  set  within  an 
elahorate  trellis  and  flower-head 
frame  (Corner  motif  (14).  Scenes 
depicted  are  a  church  with  a 
wlndrnill  in  the  l)a(  kground  (i-A), 
a  \\ atcrscapc  \\ilh  fisherman  near 
a  fortification  (  1  li).  sailboats  near 
a  lighthouse  (  1  (  ).  a  man  walking 
on  a  bridge  (  1       a  wooden 
bridge  1)\  a  \illagc  (  1  I  ).  cotintrx 
scene  with  hous(\s  and  l\\o  men 


(2-\).  a  church  1)\  a  dock  at  the 
water's  edge  (2-B),  a  fisherman 
(2-(:),  travelers  on  a  dike  (2-n), 
city  gates  with  drawbridges  (j-K, 
3-F.).  a  farm  on  the  water's  edge 
with  sailboats  and  a  rower  (3-A, 
5-n),  a  horse-drawn  lowing  barge 
with  a  pipe  smokiii:;  passenger 
(5-<:),  and  a  ri\ crsi  ajx-  with  a  \il- 
lage  (3-B). 

Reference:  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927.  no. 
62. 


172.  l.WDSCM'KS 

1720-1840 

Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Krancis  I',  (iarviiii: 
fiin  ol  \nlh()n\  \.  15.  (Ian an 

Hus\  scent's  ol  ('\ ('i'\(la\  a(li\il> 
aloiip  ii\<'is  and  canals  arc  dc- 
piclcd  on  this  paru'l  of  "open 
skit's"  (()f)cn  htrhljrsj,  tlic  com- 
mon nomcnclaluic  I'or  landscapes 
on  tiles  not  enclosed  l)\  fVanies  or 
corner  decorations.  The  climate 
of  the  Netherlands,  with  its  wind- 

A 


swept,  cIoikIn  skies,  is  rel'lected 
on  these  tiles.  Scenes  pictured  in- 
clude an  imaf;inar\  landscape 
with  shepherds,  r'owhoals,  and 
tw(i  ships  in  the  distance  ( 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
tendiiif;  li\estoek  ( 1  II):  cattle  arul 
people  crossirif;  a  hridfje  while 
others  swiiu  near  the  hank  (i-c); 
a  meadow  with  cows  and  a  milk- 
maid (2-\);  a  harhor  scene  (2-15): 
a  castle  on  a  [Dromonlorv — outside 
the  wails  a  man  is  re|)lenishinfi: 
the  embers  of  a  tvipvuur.'  whieli 


serxed  as  a  beacon  lor  ships 
)':  a  church  topped  by  a 
\\eather\ane  (5-\):  a  lerrN  with 
people  and  livestock  arri\  inf;  at 
the  dock  (3-B);  and  a  larmer  till- 
ing a  field  (2-c). 

i.Stettner,  ic)82,  pp.  14,  15,  27  n. 
4.  Hp.  4. 

2.  The  same  caslle  scene,  al- 
though franu'd.  as  in  no.  170,  is 
pictured  in  \  is  and  (ieus,  19^5,  pi. 
2  9  a. 


ABC 


175.  COl  NTin  SCKNKS  people  iinloadirip  baskets  from  a  15 

1720-1840  fern  ( \);  a  river  scene  near  a 

Blue  hridpe.  with  swans,  a  rower,  and 

Gifl  or  Anthony  N.  B.  Garvan  an  artist  sketehinji  (H):  and  a 

landscape  w  ith  f'Ifiures,  a  boat, 
Sharp  lines  here  delineate  open        and  windmills  (c). 
lucht  landscapes  showing  coiintr> 
life.  The  unusual  clouds,  formed 
of  parallel  horizontal  strokes 
combined  with  closely  grouped 
spirals,  suggest  that  these  were 
executed  by  a  single  tile  painter. 
Scenes  depicted  are  a  harbor  with 


174.  WATER  AND  COL  NTRY 

SCENES 

1850-1900 

Polychrome 

Gifi  of  Anthony  N.  B.  Garvan 

Traditional  "landscape  in  octa- 
gon" motifs  were  revitalized  in 
the  nineteenth  century  through 
the  use  of  brilliant  polychromy.  In 
contrast  to  the  polychrome  tiles  of 
the  late  sixteenth  and  early  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  nineteenth- 


century  polychrome  tiles  are 
painted  in  bright  colors  and  have 
elaborate  corners  (Corner  motif 
64).  Scenes  include  a  castle  moat 
w  ith  swans  and  a  docked  sailboat 
(i-A),  sailboats  coming  into  port 
(i-B),  a  farmhouse  in  a  meado\\ 
with  a  sower  (2-A).  and  a  city  gate 
with  a  drawbridge  (2-B). 


Ships  and  Sea  Creatures 


FIG.  49  .lacnl)  de  (ihp\n  (l)iitc) 
I565-I(ij()).  aflcr-  \\  ilhcltn 
Tetrode  (Dutch,  actixe  second 
half  ifitli  ceiitiin  ) 
\eptun(  's  kiiifidom.  1587 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
Purchased:  Lola  Downin  Peek 
Fund 


Artists  throughout  the  Netherlands,  from  painters  to  popular  printmalcers,  from  cartog- 
raphers to  tile  decorators,  produced  images  of  the  sea,  which  is  so  much  a  part  of 
Dutch  daily  life  and  culture.  Sailing  ships,  fantastic  sea  monsters,  mythological  crea- 
tures, exotic  fish — all  appear  on  tiles.  Prints  of  marine  subjects  ser\  ed  as  a  major 
source  of  inspiration  for  tile  painters.  The  imager\  of  sea  creatures  followed  Manner- 
ist traditions  that  were  developed  in  the  graphic  medium  by  Hendrik  Goltzius  (1558- 
i6t6)  and  his  followers.'  A  figure  of  Triton  was  borrowed  from  Neptune's  Kingdom  by 
Jacob  de  Gheyn  (fig.  49)  for  a  tile  (no.  184)  as  well  as  a  piece  of  decorative  silverware; 
a  companion  tile,  depicting  Arion  (no.  183),  came  from  an  engraving  of  Arion  Playing 
His  Lyre  (fig.  50)  by  Jan  Muller.  The  more  realistic  rendition  of  ships  and  seascapes 
derived  principally  from  the  graphic  work  of  Reinier  Nooms.  Such  prints  as  The 
"I  rijheiju"  a  Man-of-fJ ar,  and  the  "Haseivint,"  a  Spaniarder  (fig.  51),  showing  a 
frigate,  a  man-of-war,  and  a  flute,  a  trading  ship,  served  as  models  for  the  tile  painter 
(no.  lyy).-^  Another  source  was  Claes  Jansz  Visscher,  whose  etching  entitled  "Nothing 
I  entured.  Nothing  Gained"  (fig.  52)  was  transposed  on  a  tile  showihg  a  herring  buss 
(no.  177,  i-D). 

Ships  as  well  as  sea  creatures  can  also  be  found  on  maps  and  in  emblem  books  of 
this  period.  Images  of  Fortuna  (no.  186  M),  for  example,  come  from  one  of  the  many 
well-known  Dutch  emblem  books.  Their  popularity  paralleled  quite  closely  that  of 
maps  in  the  Netherlands,  where  decorative  cartography  reached  its  height  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  remained  important  until  the  eighteenth 
centun'."*  The  technical  skill  of  the  engravers  and  the  competition  of  the  map  trade 
combined  to  fill  maps  with  increasingly  elaborate  ornament  and  a  wealth  of  pictorial 
detail.  Tile  painters  borrowed  both  the  weird  and  fantastical  creatures  and  the  natural 
ones  that  inhabited  the  seas  on  maps — sea  turtles,  dolphins  transporting  Nereids, 
tritons,  mermaids,  and  mermen.  Pliny  thought  that  the  sea  formed  an  independent 
state  where  one  could  find  mutatis  mutandis,  all  the  creatures  that  occur  on  land  or  in 
the  sky.  As  such  there  were  sea-oxen,  sea-mice,  sea-hares,  and  so  forth. iiippocampi 
(nos.  186  H,  188  C,  193  [))  and  other  mythological  creatures,  for  example,  embellish 
the  maps  of  Willem  Blaeu  (1571-1638);  on  his  map  of  Cyprus,  Venus  rides  on  a  shell 
throne  pulled  by  swans  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  on  tile  no.  192  A. 


Kl(..  -)()  .Ian  Muller  (Dutch,  1  wi- 
lt) _'H) 

Arion  I'ldviiifi  His  Lyre,  (jtrrird  by 
a  Dolphin  to  Shore  til  lacndritm 
Engraving: 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York.  The  Klisha  Whittelsey 
Collection 


FKi.  51  Reinier  Nooms.  called 
Zecman  (Dutch,  i623-bef()rp 
1668) 

The  •■/  rijheijt. "  a  Man  of  liar, 
and  the  "Hasfu  int."  a 
Spaniarder 
Etching 

The  Cle\ eland  Miiseinn  iir  \rt. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Willianis 
Collection 


FIG.  52  Claes  .lansz  \  isscher 
(nutch,  1587-1652) 

I  entured,  \<)thin^ 
Gained,"  plate  49  from  Roenier 
\  i ssch e r.  ,S;>; nepopperi 
(Amsterdam,  1614) 
Etching 

Rijksprentenkabinet, 
Rijksmiiseum,  Amsterdam 


During  the  first  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tiles  depicting  hfe  at  sea  were 
produced  in  potteries  in  many  locations,  Rotterdam,  Ainsterdam,  Delft,  Hoorn,  and 
others.  After  1650,  when  they  first  hecame  a  separate  suhject  mattei\  hlue  tiles  deco- 
rated with  sea  creatures  and  ships  were  made  in  Rotterdam,  hut  were  mainly  products 
of  Harlingen  and  \Iakkum,  hoth  important  harhor  tow  ns  on  the  shores  of  the  Zuider 
Zee  in  the  province  of  Friesland.  Frisian  tile  painters  display  familiarity  w  ith  the 
configm-ation  of  hulls,  masts,  sails,  rigging,  and  flags  because  the  consumers  of  this 
region,  w  hose  livelihood  centered  upon  the  construction  and  operation  of  ships,  de- 
lighted in  accurate  details. 

Various  types  of  ships  sail  the  seas  on  Frisian  tiles,  among  them,  men-of-war; 
flutes  (nos.  176  A,  177,  2-A,  3-D;  see  fig.  51),  armed  merchant  ships,'  primarily  trading 
vessels,  that  carried  grain  from  the  Baltic  and  various  other  products  from  the  Medi- 
terranean; and  frigates  (no.  177,  2-B,  4-C),  three-masted  warships  used  as  scouting 
cruisers  and  general  handmaidens  of  the  fleet.  Seagoing  ships  characteristically  dis- 
play square  sails  (nos.  176  \,  D,  177,  i-C)  unlike  inland  vessels,  which  plied  the  lakes, 
rivers,  and  canals  as  w  ell  as  the  Zuider  Zee.  These  are  generally  rigged  with  fore-and- 
aft  sails,  although  occasionally  they  carry  square  sails  (no.  179)."  Fishing  vessels  (no. 
177,  i-D;  see  fig.  52)  and  yachts  also  are  depicted  on  tiles. 

Ship  tiles,  when  mounted,  were  frequently  interspersed  with  tiles  decorated  with 
sea  creatures  and  fish.  W  hen  placed  side  by  side  along  the  base  of  a  wall  or  across  the 
top  tier  of  w  ainscoting,  these  tiles  created  a  contiimous  horizon  line  (b\  the  banding 
together  of  the  seas),  w  hich  united  them  into  an  unbroken  image  of  real  and  fictitious 
life  at  sea.  The  surging,  crested  waves  that  encompassed  the  low  er  third  of  the  tile's 
surface  on  earlier  examples,  became  schematized,  rendered  onl\  by  a  few  short 
stripes,  after  1700.'  The  transition  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  tiles  w  ith  ships  (no. 
177,  2-\  with  no.  181  C)  or  sea  creatures  (no.  184  with  no.  186  I). 

Dutch  shipbuilding  w  ent  into  decline  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  w  hen 
new  models  were  no  longer  introduced  and  the  flute,  for  one,  became  standardized."^ 
By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centui^,  Dutch  shipbuilders  had  lost  their  superiority 
over  foreign  competitors.  Concurrently,  the  tile  industr>  became  less  inno\ati\e,  and 
outstanding  tiles  decorated  with  ships  and  sea  creatures  were  no  longer  made. 


1.  See  Walter  Strauss,  Hendrik 
Goltzius:  Complete  /'.nffrai  in^s. 
Etehin^^'i.  llixideuls  (\e\\  '^ork, 
1977).  PP-  748-5)- 

2.  See  De  Groot  and  \  orstman, 
1980,  pi.  81  (this  work  has  been 
the  primarx  source  consulted  for 
inforniation  about  Dutch  ships). 
5.  See  R.  \.  Skcllon.  Deconitive 
Printed  Maps  0/ the  Fifteenth  to 
Seventeenth  Centuries  >ork. 
1952),  pp.  58-59- 

4.  \an  de  Waal,  1952,  \ol.  1,  p. 
290. 

5.  All  ships  sailing  the  high  seas 


were  armed  with  a  few  cannons 
for  their  own  protection  and  thus 
could  be  coinerlcd  tn  warships  b\ 
the  addition  of  more  guns.  See 
Preston,  1974,  pp.  8(1-87. 

6.  See  Donald  Macint\re  et  al.. 
The  \dventure  of  Sail:  1 -^2(1-1^1 4 
(New  lork.  i()7-').  p.  2t7;  Preston. 
197^.  p.  85:  De  (iroot  and  \  orst- 
man, 1980,  p.  21. 

7.  For  an  e\hausti\e  compendium 
of  sea-creature  tiles,  see  Scheur- 
leer.  1970. 

8.  Regin,  197(1,  p.  105. 


17).  S\II,IU)\T 

Hdllcrdarii 
I'dlNchrotiu' 

dill  of  Anthony  N.  H.  (lanan 

I  liis  exceptional  tile  depicts  two 
lifinres  seated  in  a  round,  flat-bot- 
lonied  boat  floating  on  a  blue- 
:;t  ('en  sea.  The  boat  has  a 
I  iiini(l('(l  how  w  ith  hull  plankinp 
|),iinlc(l  allcrniitcls  in  ochcr  and 
pui  ple.  The  short  and  heaw  sin- 
file  mast  is  supported  by  the 
shrouds  and  is  rigged  v\ith  one 
sciuare  sail,  \\hich  is  furled  on  the 
headstick.  The  boat  is  a  typical 
one  of  the  period  and  can  be  seen 
in  prints'  and  paintings:  this  one 
seems  to  ha\e  been  based  on  the 
bocit  depicted  in  the  background 
of  .Ian  \1uller"s  engraving  of  \rion 
(fig.  50).  This  and  tile  no.  185 
were  probably  made  in  the  same 
factory,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
were  part  of  a  series  of  baseboard 
tiles  (see  nos.  153.  182-84). 
References:  V  is  and  Geus,  1926,  pi. 
16;  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no.  247. 

1.  Arthur  llenkel  and  Albrecht 
Schone,  I'.mblemata:  Handbitcli 
zur  Sinnbildkunsl  dcs  \  1 1,  imd 
Xni.  Jahrhunderls  (Stuttgart, 
1967),  p.  686. 


176.  MEN-OF-\\  \R  \M)  SLOOPS 

1650-1700 

Blue 

Ciifl  of  Mrs.  Kraiu  is  P.  Clan  an 

The  painter  of  this  series  ol  (lies 
tooi<  preat  pains  to  shdw  aci  iiiatc 
details  of  hull  and  ri^f:in<;.  wliu  h 
niaixes  these  tiles  e\eepti()nall> 
beautiful.  The  foremast  and 
inairuuast  of  the  three-masted 
flute  (  \;  see  lii;.        are  square- 
ri^jfjed.  while  a  lateen  is  carried 
on  the  mizzenmast  and  the  sprit- 
sail  is  furled  on  the  bowsprit.  The 
mo\ement  of  tlie  w  ater,  tlie  eon- 
figuration  and  plani^ing  of  the 
hull,  the  ratlines  and  blocks  of 
the  rifipirif;.  and  even  the  hoimets 
laced  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  full- 
blown sails  are  meticulousix 
shown,  in  contrast  to  the  crew, 
who  are  drawn  onl\  in  outline. 
The  small,  flat-bottomed,  broad- 
beamed  cargo  \  essel  (B:  see  nos. 
179  C.  181  F)  with  a  round  hull 
and  curved  hatches,  is  under  sail 
in  a  light  breeze.  She  is  running 
licfore  the  wind  with  the  mainsail 
sheeted  out  to  port  and  the  fore- 
sail to  star-board,  fhe  leeboards 
have  been  pulled  up  out  of  the 
water  as  is  customarv  when  a 
ship  is  sailing  before  the  wind. 


Tlie  roof  and  side  of  the  deck 
cabin  are  visible  behind  the 
curved  lines  of  the  deck  load.  The 
helmsman,  standing  near  the  llaj; 
at  the  stern,  holds  the  tiller  in  his 
left  hand.  The  round  hulled  vacht 
((  I  is  under'  sail  in  a  liiilil  hr'i-eze. 
The  main  spr-itsail-  is  clearlv  visi- 
ble because  the  ship  is  riuuiing 
free  with  the  wind  over-  her  port 
(|uarter  and  the  sail  is  let  out  over 
starboard,  giving  a  clear  view  of 
the  entire  sail  and  its  lacing  to 
the  mast. 

The  three-masted,  square- 
r'igged  ruan-of-war  (I))  is  frring 
her  stern  camion  while  running 
liefore  the  wind.'  The  sail  on  the 
mizzeiHiiast  is  tighllv  furled  but 
the  large  scpiare  to[)sails  are  fullv 
blown,  as  is  a  scpiare  spritsail  un- 
der the  bowsprit.  In  addition  to 
the  long,  swallow-tailed  pen- 
nant— which  shows  her  to  be  a 
comr7iodor-e"s  flagship — the  ship 
flies  a  flag  on  the  peak  of  each  of 
her  three  masts  and  the  tricolor 
from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit.  The 
corners  are  barred  o\-heads 
(Corner  motif  50). 
He/crcrur:  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927.  no. 
-'49- 

Simildf  liles:  l)e  .longe.  1947.  Tig. 
141:  Kaufmarui,  1975.  fig.  192:  Het 


Princessehof.  1980.  no.  \:  Am.ster- 
dam.  Solhcbv.  cat.  -^2-.  1981.  no. 
20 1 . 

r.  Preston.  197^.  p.  87;  l)e  (irdot 
and  \orstman.  ii|<So.  p.  jMo.  \ 
similar  (rigalc  w.is  (lt'|)irted  bv 
llendrick  Cor  nells/  \  room  (c. 
r  )t)(i-r(i^o)  in  the  painting  The 
Return  Id  \nistcrdain  oj  I  he  Sec- 
ond /■'..ipcilitinn  III  the  East  Indies, 
July  /V.  /jyy  I  tAijksmuseum,  Am- 
sterdam I. 

J.  See  l)e  (irool  and  \or-stman. 
r9>So.  p.  _'().  fig.  81. 
5.  Ibid.,  ru).  12.  mentions  a  ship 
firing  her  giuis  to  announce  her 
departure  from  the  roadstead. 


reverse 


177-  MKN-OK-U  \R.  KRKiATKS, 
KM  TK.S.  \M)  \  IIKRKIN(.  lU  SS 

I  lailiiificn 
i(i  )(>-i  7<>«> 
Blue 

(lifl  of  Mrs.  Krancis  I'.  Garvaii; 
gin  of  Atithonv  N.  R.  (janan 

This  impressive  panel  consists 
primarily  of  two  important  types 
of  ships,  the  flute'  and  the  frig- 
ate,- both  of  which  were  depicted 
in  an  etching  by  Reinier  Nooms 
(Tig.  51).  The  ships  reach  to  the 
top  edge  of  each  tile  and  the  sea 
co\ers  the  entire  lower  section, 
extending  from  the  tile's  edge  to 
the  horizon.  Restless  water  w  ith 
crested  wa\es  is  realistically  ren- 
dered: on  only  two  tiles  (i  -A,  i-U) 
is  the  sea  calm.  The  two  men-of- 
war  shown  in  a  rare  foreshort- 
ened view  ( 4-f)) — most  ships 
are  depicted  in  profile  and  in  ac- 
tion— seem  identical.  The  same 
spons  was  used  to  delineate  these 
warships  hove  to  with  all  sails 
furled  on  the  yardarms  and  an- 
chors stowed  at  the  catheads. 
Mere,  however,  the  similarity 
ends:  sea  and  ships  were  ob- 
viously painted  by  different  hands 
and  the  colors  are  different  owing 
to  the  tiles'  hav  ing  been  fired  in 
separate  kiln  loads.  One  three- 
masted  frigate  (i-c)  is  similar  to 
that  on  two  other  tiles  (2-B,  4-C), 
but  the  details  on  tile  i-c  are  so 
poorly  rendered  that  either  the 
painter  had  no  knowledge  of 
ships,  which  would  have  been 
very  unusual,  or  was  a  poor 
craftsman.  A  herring  buss  (i-D),  a 
common  Dutch  fishing  boat  with 


a  high,  curved  stem,  low,  rounded 
transom  stern  and  square  sails 
(fig.  52),  is  lying  to  her  nets  and 
has  lowered  two  masts  while  fish- 
ing. A  fisherman  standing  at  the 
stern  is  hauling  the  net  over  the 
port  transom,  while  the  tank  mid- 
ships is  open  to  receive  the  fish. 
The  lantern  on  the  stern,  which 
seems  overly  large,  is  an  impor- 
tant feature,  as  fishing  was  also 
done  at  night  "to  reduce  the  risk 
of  the  fish  seeing  the  nets.'"*  A 
three-masted  fiute  fiying  the 
Dutch  tricolor  from  all  three 
masts  (2-A)  runs  on  her  starboard 
side  in  a  choppy  sea,  and  throws 
a  large  crest  wave.  She  carries 
square  sails  on  the  fore-  and 
mainmasts,  and  the  topsails  as 
well  as  the  lateen  on  the  mizzen- 
mast  are  furled.  The  heav  ily 
carved  afi  castle  contains  the 
cabin  accommodation.  Another 
fiute  (3-c)  similarly  has  her  top- 
sails furled  because,  judging  from 
the  way  she  heels  and  the  spray 
shooting  across  her  bow,  she  too 
is  sailing  in  a  high  wind.  Corners 
are  ox-heads  (Corner  motif  50). 
Markings  appear  on  the  reverse 
of  tile  2-A. 


Ht'ferences:  Geus,  1922,  p.  81,  no. 
\:  V  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no.  249. 
Similar  tiles:  Het  Princessehof, 
1980,  nos.  1-120. 

i-A  man-of-war  on  a  calm  sea 
i-B  man-of-war  shooting  a  can- 
non from  starboard 
i-c  three-masted  frigate  display- 
ing her  starboard  bow 

1-  D  herring  buss 

2-  A  three-masted  fiute  with 
furled  topsails 

2-B  three-masted  frigate 
2-c  merchant  man  running  be- 
fore the  wind 

2-  D  three-masted  frigate  (com- 
pare i-c,  but  shows  more  detail) 

3-  A  fiute  shooting  cannons  from 
both  sides* 

3-B  ship  shooting 

3-c  fiute  heeling  in  a  high  wind 

with  furled  topsails 

3-  D  three-masted  fiute 

4-  A  three-masted  fiute  (similar  to 

3-  A) 

4-  B  three-masted  vessel  shooting 
stern  cannon 

4-C  three-masted  frigate  (see 

2-B) 

4-r)  man-of-war  shooting  (see 
l-A) 


1.  Preston,  1974,  p.  87:  De  Groot 
and  V  orstman,  1980,  p.  280. 

2.  Donald  Vlacintvrc  et  al..  The  Ad- 
venture of  Sail:  1)20-11)14  (New 
York,  1972),  fig.  19,  illustrates  l)e 

I  ergulde  Zon,  a  warship  of  Dun- 
kirk, in  two  views  by  VVillem  van 
der  V  elde  the  Elder,  c.  1645. 

3.  Pieter  de  la  Court,  1662,  noted: 
"Emanuel  van  Meteren  says,  that 
in  the  space  of  three  days,  in  the 
year  1601,  there  sailed  out  of  Hol- 
land to  the  eastward,  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  ships, 
and  1500  busses  a  herring  fishing 
. . .  that  there  are  yearly  taken 
and  spent  by  the  Hollanders  more 
than  300,000  last  of  herrings,  and 
other  salt  fish:  and  that  the  whale 
fishing  to  the  northward,  takes  up 
above  12,000  men,  which  sail  out 
of  these  countries." 

4.  See  no.  176,  n.  3. 


2-A,  reverse 


17".  s\ii.iN(.  Miir 
llarliiifit'ii 

hluf  aiul  oiaii^e 
Gill  III  \ntli(iti\  \. 


B.  (i 


Tlu'sc  ships,  with  their-  i)iilliaiill> 
rolort'd  oraiifio  sails,  and  oratifjo. 
white,  aiul  hlue  flags  waxiiip  Irotii 
each  mast,'  are  extretiiel\  rare; 
iisiiallv  ship  tiles  are  painted  in 
blue  ()nl\.  These  small,  roiind- 
hiilled.  Hal  bottomed  shi|)s  were 
used  on  inland  waters  as  cargo  or 


Hshitif;  boats.  The  mainsail  of  the 
boats  on  tiles  \,  l  ,  (.,  and  II  is  a 
square  sail  and  hirifics  aidund  the 
single  mast  on  a  hoii/ontal  head 
stick.  I  he  other  ships  (ii-i  )  carr\ 
a  mainsail  and  a  roiesail.  each 
clearl\  laced  to  a  mast.  Tiles  li 
and  I)  were  deri\ed  from  identical 
spoils.  e\en  to  the  detail  ol  the 
tnate  urinating  over  the  side.' 
The  outlines  of  tiles  C,  and  F  were 
also  ob\  iousl\  obtained  from  the 
same  spuns  but  the  difference  in 
the  skill  of  the  painters  is  clearly 


denuinslralcd.  The  painlcf  iil  lilc 
V,  deleted  the  color  on  one  hall  of 
the  mainsail  and  the  blue  panel 
of  the  Hag.  The  tile's  appcar  aiu'c 
is  not  while,  and  shows  no  gloss: 
apparentl\  he  simpl\  neglected  to 
fittish  it.  (;or  ricis  are  o\-heads 
(Corner  tuolil  50). 
Hcfcrcnccs:  \  is  and  (icus,  i<)J(i.  |)l. 
83;  \  is  coll.  sale.  i()J7.  no. 
Siniiliir  lilcs:  Met  l'riiiccss<'hol. 
1980.  tio.  I  I;  \msterdam,  (Tu-is- 
tie"s,  1981,  no.  419. 


1.  I  he  flag  ol  ni-.ingc.  white,  and 
blue  in  hor'i/onl.il  li.niils  was 
adopted  b\  the  wiilci  beggars  to 
pr-e\ent  theii'  l)eing  described  as 
pirates.  The  earlier  flag  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  had  been 
changed  to  demonstrate  loyally  to 
the  House  of  Orange.  See  Preston, 
1974.  p.  88. 

2.  Dubbe,  1972.  p.  -515,  fig.  25. 


179.  PINhS 
Ilarlingen? 
1650-1 700 
Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

A  group  of  four  pinks,'  used  for 
fishing  or  as  small  coasters  carry- 
ing goods  and  passengers  on  in- 
land rivers  and  lakes  and  across 
the  Zuider  Zee,  appear  on  these 
tiles.  The  tvvo-iTiasted  ships  on 
tiles  \  and  I),  with  a  fully  blown 
square  sail  on  each  mast,  sail  on 


opposite  tacks.  The  hoy  on  tile  c 
carries  a  gaff  sail  on  its  single 
mast  and  a  triangular  foresail 
similar  to  those  in  nos.  176  B,  181 
K,  F;  here,  hovve\er,  the  work- 
manship is  not  of  the  same  qual- 
ity. The  corners  are  o\-heads 
(Corner  motif  50). 
Reference:  V  is  coll.  sale.  1927.  no. 
-'49- 

Similar  tiles:  I  let  Princessehof. 
1980.  nos.  7-8:  l)e  .longe,  1971,  ill. 
63. 


1.  Pinks  can  hav  e  from  one  to 
three  inasts,  but  usually  have  two 
and  are  square  rigged.  See  De 
Groot  and  \  orstman,  1980,  no.  89. 


B  C 


180.  KISHI\(;  FLKKT 

i68(»-i  75(t 

Blue 

Gift  of  Kdward  W  .  Bok 

A  smoke  signal'  on  a  water 

gap  in 

the  dike  guides  the  herring 

fleet 

home.  Corners  are  spider's 

heads 

(Corner  motif  58). 

Similar  tiles:  Kaufmann.  1975.  fig. 

204. 

i.Slettiu'r.  1982.  fig.  13.  Stettner 
discusses  stuoke  signals  as  guides 
for  Northern  European  shipping 
illustrated  b>  maritime  prints  and 
on  tiles. 


K  n  1)  F,  F  G 


181.  CO\ST\I.  \  ESSKI.S 

1 700-1800 

Blue 

Gift  of  Kdward  W .  Bok 

Coastal  vessels,  drawn  carelessly 
with  little  attention  to  detail,  are 
shown  on  these  tiles:  a  passenger 
boat  with  many  passengers 
crowded  on  the  railing  (A),  mov- 
ing under  bare  poles  and  heeling 
to  port,  probably  sailing  in  a 
hea\>  storm:  a  two-masted  yacht 


with  a  high,  carved  stern  (B):  pos- 
sibly a  flute  (C):  a  two-master, 
foreshortened,  seen  from  her  port 
bow  sailing  toward  the  viewer 
and  shooting  off  camion  from 
both  sides  (n):  a  kaag  (F.)  and  a 
galliot  (K).  two  ottuM-  inland  ves- 
sels, fitted  with  Iccboards;  possi- 
bly a  hoy  (()).  with  two  triangular 
flags  of  enormous  size  at  her 
stern,  sailing  before  the  wind. 
The  water,  too,  is  not  rendered 
realisticallv.  and  on  a  muuber  of 


the  tiles,  does  not  extend  to  the 
full  w  idth  of  the  surface,  ('orners 
are  spider's-heads  ((Corner  motif 
58). 


l82.  SEA  CRKATI  RKS 
Rotterdam 
1600-1625 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Anthony  N.  B.  (iarvan 

These  three  early  |)ol\ c  hrome 
tiles  ha\e  extremely  iiniisiial 
compositions:  a  larfie,  hliie-fireen, 
cresting  \va\e  (  tiils  alotifi  the  hot- 
tom  edge  ol  llii'  lile;  behind  this 
wave,  the  sea  extends  in  a  hori- 
zontal band  marked  by  continu- 


ous lines  drawn  in  a  scallop  pat- 
tern: and  al)o\e.  the  sky  stretches 
up  and  is  colored  by  lines  of  blue 
across  the  top  edge  of  the  tile. 
Against  this  backdrop  swim 
weapon-wielding  tritons  with  ex- 
tremely well-denned  physi(|iies 
and  curling  fish  tails,  and  a  large 
fish.  These  tiles,  comparable  to 
nos.  153  and  175,  were  inserted 
as  baseboards. 


Reference:  \  is  and  (jCus,  1926,  pis. 
17a,  b. 

Similar  tiles:  Scheurleer.  1970, 
figs.  15-19- 


183.  ARIO^  IM.A'ilNC.  IHK  \A  KK 

Rotterdam 
1600-1625 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Anthony  N.  B.  Garvan 

Another  early  baseboard  tile,  like 
nos.  153,  175,  182,  and  184,  de- 
picts the  blue  and  orange  muscu- 
lar figure  of  Arion,  a  mythical 
creature,'  riding  a  blue  dolphin  in 
a  seascape  setting.  Arion,  a  poet 
thrown  overboard  by  murderous 


mariners,  was  rescued  by  a  dol- 
phin, whom  he  had  charmed  with 
his  sweet  voice  and  lyre  playing.' 
This  image  is  based  on  a  print  of 
Arion  on  a  dolphin  by  Jan  Muller 
(fig-  50)- 

References:  Vis  and  Geus,  1926,  pi. 
16  (reversed);  Vis  coll.  sale,  1927, 
no.  245. 

Similar  tiles:  Geus,  1931,  fig.  10; 
Scheurleer,  1970,  fig.  7;  Korf, 
1976,  p.  82;  Amsterdam,  Sotheby, 
cat.  337,  1981,  no.  220. 


1.  Ovid,  Fasti,  II,  pp.  83-1 18. 

2.  John  Vinycomb,  Fictitious  and 
Symbolic  Creatures  in  Art  (De- 
troit, 1969),  pp.  260-61. 


184.  TRITON 

Rotterdani 
1(100-1(125 
P()l\  chronic 

(jifl  of  \iithoii>  \.  H.  (jar\;iti 

\  tritoii  blous  on  the  tail  ot  a 
green  serpent  as  if  it  were  a  horn, 
and  in  response,  a  cloud  of  blue 
smoke  issues  from  the  serpent  s 
mouth.  Outlined  in  blue,  the  tri- 
ton  is  inpainted  in  hues  of  orange 
for  flesh,  purple  for  genitalia,  and 


green  for  his  seaweed-like  hair 
and  fish  tails.  This  fanciful  sea 
creature  is  drawn  from  Jacob  de 
Ghevn's  \cpturu  's  hitifidoin  (Tig. 
^9)  and  is  one  of  a  series  of 
ni\tli()l(igical  tiles  in  the  collei-- 
tion  (see  nos.  i8j.  185)  produced 
in  Rotterdam  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  se\  enteenth  cen- 
tur>.' 

He/erenres:  \  is  and  (leus.  igjti.  pi. 
16:  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927.  no.  245. 


.S/m//«r ///c.s.  Scheurleer.  1970.  fig. 
fj:  l)e  .longe.  1971.  ill.  28e. 


.Scheiirlccr.  1970.  pp.  18,  35. 


185.  \\H\1.E  \M)  DOLPHIN 

Rotterdam 
1600-1625 
Polychrome 

Gift  of  Anthorn  \.  B.  C}ar\an 

A  fantastical  whale  and  a  dolphin 
are  painted  on  these  earl\  and 
rare  tiles.  Like  many  early  poly- 
chrome marine  tiles,  these  por- 
tray the  creatures  against  a  fully 
developed  background  of  sk>  and 
sea.  and  the  horizontal  blue 


siii|j(  s  in  the  sky.  as  well  as  the 
green-blue  sea.  create  a  strong 
horizontal  composition.  By  depict- 
ing the  creatures  in  profile,  the 
painter  was  able  to  emphasize 
their  long,  curling,  blue  and  gold 
tails.  Both  animals  are  sho\\n  at 
the  same  size  and  with  similar 
detail:  only  the  head  and  promi- 
nent water  spout  distinguish  the 
whale  from  the  dolphin.  \\  hales 
were  beached  on  the  Dutch  North 
Sea  coast  in  1520.  1522.  and  again 


in  1  tid  I .  The  ,11  ri\  al  of  these  unu- 
sual creatures  was  interpreted  as 
a  sign  from  the  hea\ens.  and 
gi\en  prognostic  meaning.' 
Crowds  assembled  to  \  iew  the 
spectacle,  and  artists  depicted  the 
e\ents.  seen,  for  example,  in  .Ian 
Saenredam's  engraving  Sperm 
11  hale  Stranded  at  Heveru  ijk.  De 
cember  20.  1601  ( Ri  jksmuseum. 
Amsterdam). 


Het'erence:  \  is  and  (leus.  1926.  pi. 
1 7. 

Similar  tiles:  Scheurleer.  1970.  fig. 
5;  Kaufmann.  1973.  fig.  77:  Am- 
sterdam. Sotheby,  cat.  337.  1981. 
nos.  212-14. 

I.  Van  de  Waal,  1952,  vol.  1.  p.  20. 


l86.  SKA  CRKATl  RKS 

l6  )()-l  700 

Blur 

Gin  (il  Mrs.  Kratu-is  W  (i 


Cliaraclci  l/.iii^  this  panel  ol 
oifilitccii  lilt's  is  llif  (iisliiii  li\ e  \ 
palliMti  ()(  llu'  \\a\i's.  which 
siTvt's  as  a  hoii/.oiilal  dcNicc  link 
in;;  the  lilt's  iDfu'thff.  Tht'  rriilitk- 
inf;  si-a  t  i  t'alurt's.  htiw  t'\  t-i'.  at  t' 
iiuli\ithial  irnafifs.  wliit  h  tit)  iidI 
relalt'  It)  i)ru'  ant)llu'f  Ihttxifih 


their  actions  or  attributes.  Several 
tiles  are  similar,  (lenit)tistratinf: 
Ihf  pi'Dt  t'ss  t)l  lilt'  tliiplit  alii)n 
with  lilt'  usf  iiT  Iranslfi-  palli-iiis 
{sponscii:  st'i'  lilt's  I.  I,);  Dl'lfn, 
liDUt'NtT.  tfilain  fit'lails  art'  IdsI 
t)r  niisr'fati  in  Ihf  prt)t  t'ss.  'I'ht' 
cenlanr-  t)n  tilt'  1).  Idi'  t'xanipit", 
lai  ks  the  hai'pot)n  lhal  he  ht)l(ls 
in  his  DHtstit'li  hed  ri^:hl  harul  in 
Diher  r-epresenlaliims  (nt).  195  C). 
Tht'  tile  sliDwirif:  \eplune  heirifi 
tlri\t'n  l)\  twt)  hippi)eampi  (K)  clil- 


fers  from  other  images  in  the  eol- 
lection  (nos.  195  n.  (i);  in  tht)se  lit 
is  tiepit  letl  in  an  itlenlit  al  pose, 
hul  is  heartletl  anil  is  pulletl  l)\ 
t)nl\  one  spolletl  hippi)iampiis. 
The  t  t)rners  are  spider  's  heads 
(Corner  tiiotil  58). 


\  merman 

B  man  witli  a  javelin  standing  on 

a  seallop  shell 

c  cupid  riding  a  hippot  anipiis 

I)  leaping  tentanr 

i.  nieriiieti  I'ighling  with  swords 

I  Neptune  riding  Ihe  waves 
(i  mermaid  with  ehikl 

II  eupid  riding  a  hi|)ptK  ampus 
I  merman 


187.  MERMAN  \mi  VENDS 

1650-1 700 

Blue 

Gitt  of  Mrs.  Krancis  F.  (iarvan 


188.  SEA  CREATURES 

1650-1700 

Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Fram  is  P.  (}arvan 


189.  NEPTUNE 
1650-1 700 
Purple 

Gift  of  Anthony  N. 


B.  (jarvan 


Although  these  tiles  t)l  a  merman 
holding  a  small  animal  alt)fl  and 
Neptune  siipptirting  a  nude  Venus 
t)n  his  fishtail  while  stroking  her 
leg  (see  no.  19J  B)  appear  similar 
to  those  in  the  previous  panel,  the 
color  of  the  glaze  is  considerably 
lighter  and  the  workmanship  is 
by  a  different  hand.  Corners  are 
small  spider's-heads  (Corner  mo- 
tif 58). 

Similar  tiles:  Amsterdam,  Sotheby, 
cat.  357,  1981,  no.  175. 


The  creatures  disporting  them- 
selves on  these  tiles  are  a  cupid 
riding  a  dolphin  (A),  an  armed  tri- 
ton  (B),  a  mounted  hippocampus 
(C),  and  a  merman  (D).  The  mer- 
man plays  a  vit)lin,  an  image  as 
common  on  tiles  as  t)n  seven- 
teenth-century maps  and  prints, 
and  similar  to  one  depicted  on  a 
1570  map  by  Orlelius.'  Coming 
from  another  print,  one  by  Ulys- 
ses Aldrovandi,-  is  the  hippo- 
campus, the  half-horse,  half-fish 
mount  of  Neptune.  Cupid,  son  t)l 
Venus  as  well  as  the  messenger 
of  love,  rides  the  dolphin,  the  at- 
tribute of  V  enus,  and  holds  a 
flaming  bowl,  symbtil  tif  sacred 
love.''  Corners  are  spider  s-heads 
(Ctirner  motif  58). 
^'/m«7«r  ^/Vf.s,- St  heurleer.  1970,  fig. 
40t;  Amsterdam,  St)lhel)v.  cat.  557. 
1981,  p.  5J,  no.  175. 


I  nlike  many  depictitms  of  Nep- 
tune t)n  tiles  (see  no.  195  I)),  this 
tile  portrays  the  god  tif  the  seas 
resplendent  with  all  of  his  attri- 
butes: triton,  scallop  shell,  and  a 
pair  of  hippocampi.  Ct)rners  are 
ox-heads  (Corner  mt)lif  51). 
Similar  tiles:  Scheurleer,  1970,  fig. 
39g- 


1.  Gerhart  Kgger,  ed.,  Theatrum 
orbis  terrarum  (\  ienna,  1970),  pi. 

n- 

2.  I  lysses  Aldrtjvandi,  Monslrum 
histi/ria  (1590?). 

3.  Knipping,  1961,  p.  36. 


K  L  M  N  O  I'  ;  H 


I    niiiii  with  ii  javelin  staiuliiif:  on 
a  scallop  shell 

K  ciipid  riding  a  suati  i  hariot 
I    merman  (see  l| 
M  Fortiina 

\  female  nature  ridinp:  a  dolphin 
(»  \  enus  u  ith  Neptune 

P  cupid  with  a  smnkiiif;  torch  149 
(Kternal  Loxe) 
0  leaping  centaur 
R  \ enus  enthroned 


190.  FISH 

1650-1700 

Blue 

Gift  of  Anthon\  \.  B.  Gar\an 

A  fantastical  fish-tailed  ualrus  ([)) 
and  a  dolphin  ( \).  whale  ((  ).  and 
swordfish  (B)  are  painted  with 
broad  strokes  of  color  and  gener- 
alized details,  \lthough  the  tliree 
creatin-es  resemble  those  found 
in  the  compendiums  of  Tish  and 
sea  life  popular  in  the  period.' 
there  are  no  direct  parallels  for 
these  images.  The  corners  are 
spiders-heads  (Corner  motif  58). 
Reference:  \  is  and  (jCUs.  1955.  pi. 
i-'b. 

I.  See.  for  example,  \icolaus  de 
Bru\  n.  lAhcllus  varia  genera 
pisciiim  ctinipleclens. 


191.  MERMAN  AND  MF.RM\in 

1650-1700 

Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\  an 

The  figures  of  a  merman  and 
mermaid  are  depicted  in  profile, 
an  unusual  viewpoint  as  most  sea 
creatures  on  tiles  are  shown 
either  frontall>  or  in  a  three- 
quarter  pose.  The  merman  holds 
a  flaming  torch:  the  mermaid, 
w  ith  a  distaff  in  her  hand,  en- 
gages in  the  simple  chore  of  spin- 
ning thread.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
comriion  activities  of  mermaids 
on  tiles;  the>  also  hold  looking 
glasses.  pla>  instruments,  and 
blow  horns.'  Although  these  tiles 
are  painted  in  a  similar  st>le  with 
the  same  white-crested  sea.  the\ 


are  clearly  not  by  the  same  hand. 
The  tile  with  the  mermaid  is 
probably  a  second:  its  lower  cor- 
ners, larger  than  the  standard  ox- 
heads  of  the  upper  ones (Corner 
motif  50).  were  distorted  during 
firing. 

>7/;;;/flr //7('.s.- Scheurleer,  1970.  fig. 
4ie. 

I.  Scheurleer.  1970.  p.  27. 


I50         igj.  KORTl  N\  AM)  \KM  S 
16 jO- 1 700 
Blue 

(jifl  of  Mrs.  Krancis  P.  Ganan 

Fortima  and  \eniis  are  the  suh- 
jec-ts  of  these  N  iporouslv  painted 
tiles,  which  displa>  an  umisiial 
contrast  of  patterns  created  h\ 
tlie  o\erall  stipphtif:  technique 
used  to  depict  the  ua\es,  floatitif; 
seaweed,  and  stag.  Corners  are 
ox-head  motifs  (Corner  motif  50). 


The  pose  of  the  nude  figure  of 
Kortuna  seated  on  a  scallop-shell 
throne  pulled  through  the  water 
by  a  stag  (\)  is  charai  terislicall\ 
associated  with  Neiuis;'  here, 
however,  the  figure  is  identified 
as  Fortuna  1)\  the  ball  on  which 
she  is  seated — her  attribute  and 
the  symbol  of  shifting  human  for 
tunes.-'  A  seductively  posed  \  e- 
nus,  supported  on  Neptune's  fish- 
tail, is  depicted  on  the  second  tile 
(B).  Cestus,  the  girdle  about  her 


waist  that  identifies  her  as  \  enus, 
is  known  to  gi\e  beauty,  grace, 
and  elegance  to  e\en  the  most 
deformed  human,  exciting  lo\e 
and  rekindling  extinguished  ar- 
dors.'' Markings  appear  on  the  re- 
\erse  of  tile  \. 


A,  reverse 


References:  Geus,  1951,  fig.  75;  Vis 
and  Geus,  1955,  pi.  11. 
Similar  tiles:  Hoy  nek,  19.30,  p.  259, 
fig.  271;  Berendsen,  el  al.,  1967, 
repro.  p.  188:  Scheurleer,  1970, 
fig.  58  (reversed). 

1.  Scheurleer,  1970,  p.  25. 

2.  Cesare  Ripa,  Baroque  and  Ro- 
coco Pictorial  Imagery,  reprint  of 
Iconologia,  1644  (New  York, 
1971),  p.  152. 

3.  J.  E.  Zimmerman,  Dictionary  of 
Classical  Mythology  (New  York, 
1964),  pp.  25-26. 


193.  SEA  CREATURES 
1650-1700 

Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

Four  of  these  tiles  depict  sea 
creatures  wielding  sabers, 
swords,  spears,  and  daggers  as  if 
to  strike  unseen  opponents  ( \,  B, 
C,  E),  common  figures  on  period 
maps'  and  ornamental  prints. 


Two  other  tiles  depict  Neptune 
(D,  G),  identified  by  the  half- 
horse,  half -fish  creature,  the  hip- 
pocampus, who  pulls  his  shell 
chariot.  These  identical  images 
were  taken  from  similar  sponsen. 
but  the  style  in  which  they  are 
rendered  is  significantly  different 
and  they  are  obviously  by  differ- 
ent hands.  The  corners  are  ox- 
heads  (Corner  motif  50).  Mark- 
ings appear  on  the  reverse  of  tiles 
B  and  F. 


Similar  tiles:  Amsterdam,  Sotheby, 
cat.  327,  1981,  nos.  175,  176. 

I.  See  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
London.  The  Map  of  the  llorld  on 
Mercalor's  Projection  by  .lodocus 
Hondius.  Amsterdam,  160S  (Lon- 
don, 1927). 


B,  reverse 


K,  reverse 


194-  SKA  (;kk\  11  RKS 

1650-1700 
Blue 

Gift  of  Anthony  \.  B.  (iar\an 

Eiiropa  (B).  Neptune  (I)),  Cliastit> 
(A),  sea  creatures  (c.  R).  and  fig- 
ures who  ma\  be  \  enus  and  Nep- 
tune (K)  frolic  in  the  seas.  I.oosely 
painted,  their  c  ur\  ihnear  bodies 
and  exuberant  poses  are  set 
against  a  curling  pattern  of 
waves.  Notable  among  these  clas- 
sical groups  are  Europa  and  the 
Bull  (B);  in  this  representation  of 
the  mvlh,  a  crow  ned  Fairopa  is 
being  carried  off  by  a  fishtailed 
bull,  a  somewhat  fantastical  ani- 
mal. Corners  are  ox-heads  (Cor- 
ner motif  50). 

Similar  tiles:  Scheurleer,  1970, 
figs.  59j.  4ir,  450.  47f;  Kaufmann, 
1975,  fig.  79;  Amsterdam,  Sotheby 
cat.  327,  1981,  no.  I  76. 


195.  SF.A  (:rk\ti  rks 

1  (150-1  700 

Blue 

Gift  of  Anthony  N.  B.  Cars  an 

I  nlike  many  earlier  icpresenta- 
tions  of  sea  crcalutt's  on  tiles, 
these  depictions  arc  gctu'i-alized 
and  quite  awk\\ai(ll\  p.iiiilcd.  The 
seas  on  whicti  llic\  swim  arc  lillle 
more  than  horizonlal  lines 
slashed  across  the  tiles.  The  fig- 
ures of  a  merman  with  a  harpoon 
(\),  hippocampus  (B).  dolphin  (i  ), 
and  a  man  riding  a  dolphin  and 
holding  a  flaming  torch  (I))  also 
lack  the  little  details  that  add  vis- 
ual interest  to  such  subjects.  Cor- 
ners are  ox-heads  ((lorner  motif 
50). 


196.  SEA  CREATL  RES  of  Jodocus  llondius,  for  example, 

1680-1750  his  world  map  of  161 1.  The  un- 

Blue  usual  rendering  of  the  sea  w  ith 

Gift  of  Rdward  W.  Bok  the  waves  emanating  from  the 

creatures  is  a  convention  that  was 
Painted  in  a  very  cursory  fashion  first  used  on  maps  and  then  taken 
with  little  attention  to  detail,  over  by  the  painters  of  ship  tiles, 
these  images  of  a  mermaid  blow-  Corners  are  spider's-heads  (Cor- 
ing a  horn  (A),  dolphins  (B,  t)),  a  ner  motif  58). 
swordfish  (c),  walrus  (E),  seadog  Similar  tiles:  \  is  and  Geus,  1955, 
(F),  horned  sea  animal  ((".),  pi.  11a;  Scheurleer,  1970,  fig.  37I. 
winged  mermaid  (I),  and  a  seal 
(H)  seem  to  be  based  on  the  sea 
creatures  that  appear  in  the  maps 


"liaarlem"  Type 


FKi.  55  Italian  majolica  dish, 
pr()l)abl\  from  Kaenza,  i6()()-i6j 
\  ic  toria  and  \lbert  Museum, 
London 


IS*  MM. ,  -  .  %  ;^ 


A  group  of  ornamental  seventeenth-century  tiles  with  a  distinct  vocabulary  and  inde- 
pendent style  of  decoration  has  become  known  to  collectors  as  "Haarlem"  tiles. 
Haarlem  had  been  a  thriving  town  since  the  twelfth  century  and  became  the  most 
important  industrial  center  in  Holland  before  1600.  At  least  three  major  potteries  were 
flourishing  there  before  1570,  and  seven,  before  1620.'  These  had  attracted  refugee 
potters  from  Antwerp  in  the  southern  Netherlands,  a  city  in  which  immigrant  Italian 
potters  had  settled  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Excavations  of  a  dike  in 
Haarlem  have  unearthed  kiln  wasters  from  which  it  can  be  deduced  that  faience 
workshops  there  did  indeed  decorate  their  wares  with  the  aigrette  borders-  character- 
istic of  this  production,  but  whether  all  the  tiles  and  dishes  with  this  type  of  decoration 
were  made  in  Haarlem  still  remains  uncertain. 

The  characteristics  shared  by  "Haarlem"  tiles,  which  presumably  were  executed 
in  workshops  that  specialized  in  dinnerware,  are  a  tin  glaze  that  is  of  a  purer  white 
than  is  generally  found  on  tiles;  colors  that  are  subtle  and  used  sparingly,  lack  gloss, 
feel  dull  to  the  touch,  and  are  slightly  raised;  decoration  that  is  completely  symmetri- 
cal, with  strong  accents  on  horizontal,  vertical,  and  diagonal  lines;  free-floating  center 
decoration;  and  spiral  flourishes.  The  aigrette  border — as  this  spiral,  feathered  wreath 
is  commonly  called  by  tile  collectors — appeared  in  the  late-sixteenth  and  early  seven- 
teenth centuries  in  Faenza  and  Deruta  in  haly  framing  portraits,  amorini,  and  putti  on 
dishes  (fig.  ^^).  Aigrette  wreaths  also  became  quite  popular  during  the  1620s  to  1640s 
in  Holland,  where  they  were  also  used  to  decorate  dishes  (fig.  54)^  and  tiles,  framing 
animals  and  amorini  or  putti  more  often  than  landscapes.  These  unusual  tiles,  which 
cannot  be  grouped  in  any  specific  subject  category,  are  described  separately  here.  It  is 
unusual  to  find  polychrome  tiles  that  were  produced  after  1625. 


FIG.  54  Dutch  majolica  dish 
painted  in  blue  and  orange, 
1600- 1625 

Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam 


1.  \aii  Dam,  1982,  Geleyersgoet, 
p.  (1 

2.  Korf,  1968. 

5.  Hudig,  1929.  figs.  6,  15.  59. 


ic)7-  ()R^^MK^TVl.  i.\m)S(: \i'ks, 

KIU  IT.  A^^  Kl.()\\  KRS  U  ITII 

u(;rkttk  urk\  I  MS 
llaarleiii'.' 

l62.)--,(> 

BliK>  w  ith  hfow  n  acctMits 
an  of  \nthoii\  N.  W.  (ianan 

Each  tile  in  this  paiuH  is  dt-co- 
rated  with  a  miniscule  l)hio  land- 
scape with  such  vifincttcs  as  an 
insect  (i-B,  i-l)),  a  biittetri)  (i-K). 


a  lighthouse  (in  a  dik(>  a 
tiian  with  a  lishitifi  pole  on  a 
hridpe  (^-l!.  ')-(  ).  a  haiii  (iC 
■-,-\),  a  well      ri,  ^rass  ( ».-(:),  a 
church  with  ruins  ol  the  towcf 
(5-H),  a  lighthouse  (         and  IVuit 
and  Howers.  I'lieN  ate  trained  bv 
a  leathered,  or  aifdrttc.  wreath, 
prcniding  a  strikirif;  contiasl  bc- 
Iween  the  elaboiate  design  of  the 
aigrette  and  tiie  sketch>.  free- 
(loating  central  image. 


Reference:  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927.  no. 
40. 

Similar  tiles:  lludig.  r ()_>(),  pp. 

i  )9-(ii,  fig.        Vnisterd  am.  Soth- 

ebv.  cat.  ,27,  1981,  no.  (12. 


197a.  ORN  WIKNTM.  \M  1  11 
^KiRKT  I  K  U  RK.XTIIS 
I  laarlem? 
i(i2-)-.-,() 

Blue  with  brown  accents 
(Jin  of  Anthony  N.  B.  Carvan 

Not  illustrated.  (Two  tiles  similar 
to  2-B  and  3-n.) 


igS.  ORNAMENTAL  STARS, 

CRL  CIFORMS,  AND 

KI.KI  RS-OK-  MS 

Haarlem? 

ifi2 -,--,<) 

PolMhronie 

Cill  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan 

In  the  center  of  each  tile  is  a 
preen  eifilil-pointed  star,  enihel- 
lished  with  eight  bUie  crosses 
each  sli(i\\iiifr  three  i)liie  dots, 
similar  in  coiinfiiiriitioii  to  the 
crncifortn  corner  niotil  (Cortier 
154        niolit  (.4).  Wilhin  the  star  is  an 
eifihl  petaled  rosette  lllled  with 
alter  iiatirifi  hiiriit-oranjie  and 
white  petals,  surroundinfi  a 
burnt-oiatifie  circle.  \t  the  center 
of  each  of  the  sides  is  a  blue  spi- 
raled  flourish,  emanating  from  a 
blue-accented,  brown  half  circle. 
The  fleur-de-lis  corner  (Corner 
motif  27)  is  burnt-orange  w  ith 
blue  bars  and  dots.  A  complete 
pattern  is  formed  when  four  tiles 
are  joined  together.  On  the  re- 
\  erse  of  tile  2-B  are  the  initials 
A.  C. 

References:  Geus,  1921.  no.  W;  \  is 
and  Geus,  1926,  pi.  59;  \  is  coll. 
sale,  1927,  no.  263. 


199.  ORWMENTAL  STARS, 

CRICIFORMS,  \ND 

FLEl  RS-DE-  LIS 

Haarlem? 

1625-50 

Polychrome 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

"Haarlem"  ornamental  tiles  are 
painted  in  several,  slightly  differ- 
ent, color  combinations.  This 
panel  is  quite  similar  to  the  pre- 
vious one,  but  the  petals  in  the 
center  of  the  green  stars,  burnt- 
orange  there,  are  of  a  lighter, 
more  yellowish-orange  color 
here. 

Reference:  Vis  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 
264. 


2()().  ()RN\MK\T\I, 
Haarlem? 


1625-50  %/,  

Blue  with  burnt-orange  arcetits         ^    'i'^^^i'  'i^^^'.' 
Gin  of  Mrs.  Krancis  I'.  Garxan  ^y^,t    ' '         V?^:      '*' ' 


The  entire  desifin  is  blue  exce 

for  the  small  circic  ill  the  \iT\  ^yj^     '''  *''  ^^^^/^ 

eenter,  four  cenler  pet, lis,  and  tli 
half  eireles  at  Ibe  sides  nICacb  •Wm" 
tile,  ubieb  are  bnrnt-oranfre.  Tbt 
four  petals  formirifr  part  of  the 

central  eipbt-petaled  rosette  are  ^    r^*' /V>     ••-  ^^'/V 

left  white  in  this  panel. 


201.  ORWMENTAI. 

Haarlem? 

1625-50 

Blue  with  burnt-oranpe  accents 
(jift  of  Mrs.  Krancis  P.  (Jar\aii 

The  tiles  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  previous  panels,  but  here  the 
four  petals  in  the  center  rosette 
are  striped  and  dotted  in  blue. 
Reference:  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 
263. 

Similar  tiles:  Korf,  1979,  Tig;.  255. 


fA 


5^  :4 


202.  OR\\MF.\TAK 

Haarlem? 

1625-50 

Blue  uith  \ello\\  accents 
(jift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

These  tiles  resemble  closely  the 
previous  panels,  but  here  the 
central  circle,  four  petals  of  the 
rosette,  and  the  half  circles  at  the 
outer  edges  of  the  tiles  are  yel- 
low. 


205.  ORNWIF.NTAL 

Haa  riem? 

1625-50 

Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Krancis  P.  (Jarxan 

The  entire  design  is  blue  with 
four  of  the  center  petals  sirified 
rather  than  colored  as  in  the 
other  panels. 

Similar  tiles:  Korf.  1979,  fig.  255. 


Decorative 


All  tiles  are  dee()rati\  e  in  that  lliev  forni  desifiiis;  the  tiles  iiieliuled  here,  however, 
form  fieometrie  or  stylized  rather  than  fi^nrati\e  or  realistie  patterns.  Seventeenth- 
eejiturv  decorative  tiles  reflect  patterns  nsed  earlier  in  othei-  decorative  arts,  such  as 
the  Biirfiinidian  neurs-de-lis  (no.  204);  stylized  foliafic  (nos.  205-7),  ^  nonfifjiwative 
form  used  throughout  the  Islamic  world;  and  the  papvrus  roll  (no.  207,  i-B),  an 
adaptation  of  a  Chinese  motif.  Their  colors  are  predominantly  blue  (no.  206)  and 
sometimes  include  touches  of  yellow  (nos.  204,  205). 

Eig;hteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  tiles  are  decorated  witli  abstract  motifs,  and 
coloration  is  [)rimarily  purple  (no.  214).  At  this  time,  tiles  were  no  longer  in  great 
demand  due  to  competition  from  other  styles  of  interior  decoration.  Tile  producers 
tried  to  adapt  designs  in  vogue  in  other  mediums,  such  as  marble  (no.  209),  linen 
damask,  and  plaster  ceiling  decoration  (no.  210).  W  hen  applied  to  ceramic  tiles, 
howev  er,  these  designs  remained  stilted  and  static,  and  were  less  than  successful. 

Marble,  which  had  to  be  imported  and  was  therefore  expensive  in  the  Nether- 
lands, was  imitated  on  tiles  from  the  middle  of  the  sev  enteenth  centiu-y  to  the  eight- 
eenth. Such  tiles  were  frequently  used  in  fireplaces  or  as  baseboards.  The  tortoise- 
shell  effect  was  obtained  with  slips  of  various  colors  superimposed  in  layers  and  then 
combed  to  achieve  the  desired  swirls,  whereas  the  marbleized  effect  was  achieved  by 
"painting"  covered  by  a  tin  glaze.  A  glossy  finish  was  achieved  with  the  application  of 
clear  lead  glaze  on  the  tortoise-shell  tiles. 

Precise  dating  of  decorative  tiles  is  difficult.  A  purchase  agreement  of  1787  from 
the  tileworks  of  Jan  Aelmis  (see  no.  220)'  includes  "tortoise  shell  and  flame-colored" 
tiles;  an  inventory  from  nearly  a  century  later  list;s  250,000  tiles,  including  "Jerusalem 
feathers  [no.  210]  . . . ,  imitations  of  marble  . . . ,  tortoise  shell.  . . ."- 
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204.  FI.Kl  RS  l)K  I  IS 
1  550-1  fioo 

Blue  with  yellow  accents 
Gin  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\an 

The  decoration  of  fleurs-de-lis. 
which  was  used  earlier  on  inlaid 
floor  tiles,  forms  a  continuous 
pattern  on  each  tile,  but  the  com- 
plete design  becomes  apparent 
oni\  when  foiw  or  more  tiles  are 
conjoined.  The  desifiii  of  circles 
and  polygonal  forms  is  executed 
in  resene  technique  with  deep- 
blue  painted  around  the  white 
fleur-de-lis.  The  same  design  was 


used  in  both  blue  and  pol>- 
chrome.'  and  \\as  the  nrst  of  the 
old  motifs  to  be  painted  in  blue 
after  the  reser\e  technique  was 
no  longer  used.  Tile  2-\.  on 
which  the  glaze  ran  during  tiring 
in  the  kiln,  is  considered  a  rarity 
today  .whereas  in  the  se\enteenlh 
century  such  misfired  tiles  were 
mixed  with  a  kiln  load  of  first 
quality. 

I.  See  Korf.  1979.  fig.  105;  Peelen. 
1922.  p.  50.  nos.  \7()6  (blue).  \45i. 
\585  (polychi'ome).  fig.  7. 


158  w:     rill  s  i.K.  \\  KS 

(l'\l.\IK.  I  I  I.) 

C.   I  ()_'(! 

IMiic  with  acct'tils 
(iill  of  Mrs.  I'laiu  is  I'.  Canati 

III  (-ai  h  tile,  a  toui  -.idcd  s\innict 
rical  palltM-ii  oT  sl\ li/cd  acaiilhiis- 
t\|)c  IcaM's,  called  paliiictlfs  In 
llif  lllc  liadf.  is  ^.Toiipcd  around 
an  I'i^iil  pi'lalt'd  il(i\M'i-  with  a 
,slif;litl\  raisfd  hliic  ciit  li'  in  liu- 
ciMiliM-.  liair  (>r  a  similar  t'lourr 
lifs  ahuif:  each  ('d;:c.  Iiirmiiif;  a 
rosctlc  when  l\\(i  lilcs  arc  joined. 
Similar  tiles:  lio\nck.  lyjo.  I'if;. 
jHj  (iicarlN  identical  tiles.  Ironi 
Kotterdain.  hut  with  oraiifie  ac- 
cents); Peeleii.  i()J_',  p.  ^fi.  no. 
\878,  fig.  i  >  Korf,  19(19.  I'ijs;.  42; 
Korf.  1979.  f'ifi.  19.(.. 


20b.  ST'k  LIZKI)  V  I^KS 

1620-25 
Blue 

(lilt  of  Mrs.  Kranci.s  I'.  (Jarvaii 

In  the  center  of  each  tile  is  a  dif- 
ferent flower  framed  by  a  vine, 
which  connects  the  s\mmetrical 
decoration  of  allcriiatiiifj  leaves 
and  flowers.  Kach  flower  is  bal- 
anced atop  a  stem  with  four 
leaves.  The  four  stvlized  flowers 
in  the  outer  ring  of  each  tile  are 
pointed  toward  the  corners  and 
are  interspersed  with  four  pairs 
of  leaves,  each  supporting  an- 
other abstract  flower.  The  highly 
stylized  design  is  enlivened  by  the 
variation  between  light  and  deep 
dark-blue.  The  corners  are 
slightly  raised  and  very  deep 
blue. 

Reference:  Geus,  1931,  fig.  41. 
Similar  tiles:  Amsterdam,  Sotheby, 
cat.  337,  1981,  no.  204. 


 ^  v-*  ^ 

207.  IM.WT  lOKMS  \\l)  CHINKSK 

SCROi.i, 

I  laarlem? 

1(120-40 

Blue 

(lilt  of  Mrs.  Kraiicis  P.  (larv  aii 

Mlhoiigh  these  four  tiles  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  scries,  they  do 
have  comi7ioii  characteristics. 
The  design  is  geometric  and  sym- 
metrical, acceiiliiatiiig  the  hori- 
zontal, vertical,  and  diagonal 
axes.  The  compositions  consist  of 
.stylized  plant  forms,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tile  i-H,  which  is  remi- 
niscent ol Chinese  decoration. 
This  design  shows  the  strong  in- 
niieiu  c  on  tile  decoration  of 
Chinese  bluc-and-w hite  porce- 
lain, imported  during  the  reign  of 
the  Wan  Li  Kmperor  ( 1  573- 1  (i  1 9). 
The  design  of  tiles  i  -\  and  2  li 
consists  of  a  rosette  framed  by  a 
double-scalloped  roundel  sur- 
rounded by  a  twelve-pointed  star; 
the  star  is  formed  by  four  holly 
leaves  and  eight  smooth-rimmed. 


pointed  leaf  shajies.  Tile  2-  \,  an 
amalgamation  of  Oriental,  Dutch, 
and  Italian  motifs,  achieves  a  re- 
markably harmonious  result,  (^o^- 
ner  motifs,  although  not  identical, 
arc  all  based  on  the  o\-head  cm- 
bi'llishcd  with  the  cnuiform 
(which  itself  (lev eloped  from  the 
o\-head).  When  four  corner  mo- 
tifs are  joined  together,  they 
match  the  design  used  in  the  cen- 
ter of  "Haarlem"  tiles  (see  no. 

198)  ;  likewise,  spiral  motifs  sur- 
rounding the  center  decorations 
on  tiles  2-\  and  i-ti  are  similar  to 
those  on  "Haarlem"  tiles  (see  no. 

199)  - 

Similar  tiles:  \  is  and  Geus,  1926, 
pi.  64;  Korf,  19(19.  fig.  t3;  Korf. 
1979,  fig.  200;  \msterdam.  Soth- 
eby, cat.  337,  1981,  no.  97;  Het 
Princessehof.  I, ecu  warden,  8461- 
1-6. 


208.  TORTOISK  SHKM, 
1625-1 700 

Black,  brown,  and  yiHIow 
Gin  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  (iarvan 

.ludging  by  coloration,  clay  body, 
and  size,  these  four  tortoise-shell 
tiles  come  Ircjiii  (lillcrcnt  work- 
shops and  were  made  at  iliffcrent 
times. 

Reference:  \  is  and  Geus,  1933.  pi. 
59- 


2()i).  MXRBLKIZKI) 
1650-1 700 

Green,  brown,  and  black 
Gin  of  Mrs.  Fraiu  is  \\  (iarxan 

Tbese  tiles,  wbii  b  clifTer  i'roni 
lliose  of  llie  |)i  f'\  lolls  panel,  ar-e 
e\identl\  "seconds"":  the  dark- 
colored  slip  matured  earlier  in 
the  firirifi  than  the  other  colors, 
liquehing  and  dripping  over 
them. 

Reference:  V  is  and  Geus,  1933,  pi. 
59- 


_'10.  IKRl  S\I.KM  KK.  \  IUKKS 

I  trechf.' 
I  750-1800 

Blue  with  \ello\\  luster 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Fraru  is  I'.  Garvan 

This  t\pe  of  Dutch  tile  is  ktuiwn 
as  ".lernisaleiu  I'eather-s."  \lth()U;:h 
geru'ralK  hcllexrd  In  ha\c  hccii 
produtetl  in  I  Ircclil.'  thc\  are 
also  mentioned  in  iri\ rrUocics 
from  Rotterdam.-  These  tiles  are 
decorated  with  s\nuuetrical  lealx 
scrolls  of \ellou  luster  outlined  in 
blue  trek,  but  the  outline  appears 
green  because  of  the  blending  of 
blue  and  \ello\\  gla/cs.  'bellow 
luster,  unusual  in  Dutch  tiles,  was 
produced  from  finds  ground 
metal  particles.  Because  such  lus- 
ter could  not  withstand  firing  in  a 
high  temperature  kiln,  the  tile's 
second  firing  was  in  a  nuiffle  kiln 
at  a  lower  temperature;  such 
kilns  were  used  in  the  Nether- 
lands from  ilifSo  to  iiS.So  usuallx 
for  faieiuc  ware  and  onl\  rarciv 
for  tiles,  file  i-\  turned  out  as 
intended.  j-B  was  partialis  suc- 


cessful, atui     \  is  (lecidedK  a 
■■second." 

Hetcrtncc:  \  is  coll.  sale.  i9-'7.  lui. 

Similar  tiles:  Korf.  1979.  fig.  f)_'6. 

I.  De  .h)nge.  1971.  p.  ij,.  ill.  151I). 
c:  l.atH'.  U)(io.  p.  fi  1 . 
J.  W.  \an  I  raa  bought  De  Blom- 
pot  tile  potters  in  Kotterdam  in 
iiSi5.  sshich  in  the  sesenleenth 
centurs  had  belonged  to  the  \el- 
mis  lamils.  and  sold    )0.ooo  tiles 
that  sear.  In  1H45.  t''9-t)7  ''les 
ssere  sold  in  sixteen  tossns  in 
Holland,  four  in  Belgium,  and  tsso 
in  (jeriuans  (sshich  aie  lucn- 
tioiu-d  bs  nanu'i.  \an  I  raa's  in- 
sentors  records  "blue,  brossn.  and 
nuuigaru'se  landscapes,  gilt 
leather,  .lerusalem  feathers  .... 
imitations  of  ruarble  (blue  and 
bross  n ).  tortoise  shell.  .  . .""  \ 
shortage  of  schooled  labor  forced 
\  an  Traa  to  close  the  tile  potters 
in  1852:  the  sale  of  tiles  in  stock 
lasted  until  1875.  See  llosnck. 
1920.  p.  190. 


211.  N\MF.  Pl.AQl  K 
Rotterdam 

Workshop  of  .lohaiuies  san  der 
Wolk 

1 780-1800 
Purple 

Gift  of  \nthons  \.  B.  Gars  an 

The  clearls  painted  naiue  of  the 
ssorkshop  ossner.  .lohaiuies  san 
der  Wolk.  is  surrounded  bs  a 
ssreath  bound  at  the  bottom  bs  ; 
boss.  The  leases  decorating  the 
wreath  decrease  in  size  tossard 


the  top.  sshich  has  been  cropped. 
This  tile  ssas  once  beliesed  to  be 
the  signature  lor  /'he  Halllc  oj 
HaniiHies  (no.  220).  but  its  si/c 
and.  more  coiisinciiigis  its  gla/e 
color,  make  this  impossible.  On 
March  19.  1  78    .lohannes  s  an  der 
Wolk  bought  a  tile  potters  w  itli  a 
house  and  sard  for  12. oj-,  guild 
ers:  t-'>H  guilders  cash,  the  rest 
in  a  note.  I  bis  sum  included  500 
guilders  for  tools.  He  sold  the  pot- 
ters in  18  J I .  \  an  der  W  oik  ssas 
elected  hoojdman  (dean)  of  the 


master  tile  painters  of  the  Guild 
of  Saint  I. like  eight  times:  on  Oc 
tober  10.  1787.  ssith  .Ian  Aelmis: 
kept  on  in  October  1790:  reap- 
pointed In  1795  and  kept  on  in 
1791^:  and  reappointed  in  1797. 
1805.  1806.  and  1807.' 
lU'/crrnre:  \  is  coll.  sale.  1927.  no 


1.  llosnck.  1920.  pp.  138.  158.  329: 
\  is  and  (Jens.  1933.  p.  87:  De 
.longi'.  1971.  p.  87. 


212.  SL^,  MOON,  \MJ  STARS 

(ROZENSTER) 

Friesland 

1750-1850 

Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\  an 

These  tiles  in  combination  form  a 
geometric  design  composed  of 
eight-petaied  rosettes.  The  ro- 
settes differ  in  size  and  shape, 
and  form  \arving  patterns  de- 
pending on  the  configuration  of 
tiles  within  the  panel:  the  eye 
ma\  focus  on  the  sun  in  the  cen- 
ter, with  moonrays  on  the  sides 
and  quarter-stars  in  the  corners, 
or  on  the  moon  in  the  center  with 
sunrays  on  the  sides  (the  stars' 
position  remains  unchanged).' 


Alternate  configuration 


This  panel  is  composed  of  tiles 
made  in  different  workshops,  pri- 
marily in  Friesland,  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centu- 
ries. It  is  evident  that  tile  2-\,  for 
example,  is  not  part  of  the  origi- 
nal combination:  the  quarter-star 
reveals  slight  \ariations  in  size 
and  border  element. 
Similar  tiles:  \ltonaer  \hiseum. 

1965,  pi.       no.  966:  Scheurleer, 

1966,  figs.  6a,  7a;  Kaufmann, 
1975,  fig.  285. 


Amsterdam,  Sothebx.  cat.  537, 
)8i,  no.  106. 


&      &  ^ 


C:\RN\TIO\S  WD  ST\R 
(  .  |8()(» 

o(  Kduiird  W  .  Biik 

[.ach  tilr  in  Ihis  paiu'l  is  deco- 
tati'd  with  a  carnation  in  three 
c'linicr  s  and  i)n('-(|iiai't('r  of  a 
limr-|i(iintt'd  star-  in  the  Inui'th. 
I  iiur  c  (in|(iin('d  lilcs  cornpli'tc  a 
star,  w  hich  encloses  a  smaller 
ei^ihl-pointed  \\l)ite  star  encircled 
l>\  a  blue  niedailioii.  Between 
each         points  nl  the  lai;:er  star 
Is  an  irreiiiilar  hearl-sha|ied 
lorni — reniiniscent  nl  the  Chinese 
///  /  nidtil  — e\tended  1)\  a  dollhle 
iix-head-like  scioll  enihellished 
with  .III  abstract  clo\erk'af'.  This 
desiiin  is  found  In  other  decora- 
ti\e  arts  and  was  borrowed  tor 
tiles. 

Similar  tiles:  Scheurleer.  ig66.  p. 
27.  figs.  6h.  7b:  korf.  1979.  fig. 
628. 


214.  fiKOMKTRIC  DKSK.NS 

1750-1850 

Purple 

(iifl  of  Kdward  W.  Bok 

I'he  spattered  purple  tiles  of  thi> 
panel  are  tlecoi-ated  with  elon- 
gated criicilorni  ellipses  sepa- 
rated b\  white  diatronals  in  re- 
ser-\  e  techniiiue.' 
Similtir  lilcs:  .lessel.  1962.  pi.  55: 
Klling.  1978.  fig.  29. 

1.  P.  .1.  Tichelaar  deserihes  this 
technique  in  Pliiis.  1975.  pp.  5-9 


Tile  Pictures 


fk;.  55  Staircase  of  Nieborow 
palace  near  W  arsaw,  decorated 
the  (lonied  ceiliiifi  with  blue 
pastoral  tiles,  c.  1765 


1.  Now  in  Museum  Bo\mans-\an 
Beuiiinfjen.  Kolterdam. 

2.  Iloxnck.  U)JO,  pp.  39-43- 

3.  This  has  variously  been  inter- 
preted as  a  biblical  allegory;  see 
De  Goederen.  igfij. 

4.  \  ictoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
London;  see  \  is  and  (jeus.  1933, 
pi.  2. 

5.  De  .lorifie.  1971.  ills.  41.  \2. 

6.  \lan>  \i'lmis  sketches  ha\e 
been  preserved  in  the  Gemeente- 
lijke  Archiefdienst.  Rotterdam. 
Several  of  the  tile  pictures  are  in 
the  llislorisch  Museum  tier  Stad 
Kolterdam.  the  Riiksmiiseum. 
\msl(-rdam.  and  Ihe  \  icloria  and 
Mherl  Museum.  London.  ,Scc  alsu 
lloMH  k.  1920.  |)p.  i7(j-9().  3_'3.  lor 
\elrTiis  frenealofiv:  llovnc  k  points 
out  that  .lohannis  \elmis  was 
elected  dean  {huDjUrndti)  of  the 
(iuild  of  .Saint  Luke  rutieleen 
times  between  1709  and  17^2.  Af- 

ow  tiers  kept  the  vvorkshop  In  full 
production  until  1H52,  i.e.,  for  i(m) 
vears  in  all. 


The  earliest  tile  pictures  appeared  in  tiie  form  of  corner  tablets  and  shop  signs.  The 
oldest  of  the  few  signs  known  today'  was  made  in  Rotterdam  in  1594-95  fo'"  facade 
of  a  house  ow  ned  by  a  sea  captain  and  his  wife,  who  sold  tiles  and  majolica  on  the 
premises.-  Both  the  house  and  the  framed  polychrome  picture  composed  of  twenty 
tiles  were  called  In  duysent  vreesen  (In  thousand  fears),  a  name  readily  understood  by 
contemporaries  who  saw  the  picture — comprising  a  warrior,  lamb,  wolf,  bear,  griffin, 
and  another  man — as  symbolic  of  the  many  dangers  threatening  the  young  Republic  of 
the  L  nited  Netherlands."'  Another  well-published  sign,  this  one  from  the  facade  of  a 
seed  dealer  in  Gorinchem  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,*  is  composed 
of  tw  elve  polychrome  tiles  with  ornamental  tiled  borders  and  entitled  In  de  3  blompul- 
ten  (In  the  three  flowerpots).  This  sign  depicts  three  vases,  each  filled  with  five 
flowers,  and  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  city  of  Gorinchem  and  the  \  an  Arkel  family.  Both 
signs  were  advertisements  for  products  sold  on  the  premises. 

However,  tile  pictures — those  with  each  tile  carrying  only  a  part  of  an  overall 
composition  as  opposed  to  tile  panels  made  up  of  many  similar  tiles — today  are  usuall> 
thought  of  as  those  embellishing  interiors.  They  w  ere  first  made  in  pairs,  each  three 
or  four  tiles  wide  and  tw  elve  tiles  high,  to  be  used  on  each  side  of  a  fireplace, 
replacing  the  earlier  carv  ed  sandstone  pillars  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  se\  enteenth 
century.  Some  pictures  were  decorated  with  ornamentation  resembling  the  pillars  they 
had  replaced;  others  showed  princely  figures'  or  floral  still  lifes.  These  were  used 
inside  the  hearth  and  were  eight  tiles  wide  by  tw  elve  tiles  high,  the  height  of  most 
fireplaces.  Substituting  tile  pictures  for  paintings,  however,  became  more  and  more 
fashionable  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  In  Rotterdam,  tile  painters 
created  floral  still  lifes  and  seascapes  based  on  the  popularity  of  these  subjects  in 
other  mediums.  Tile  pictures  with  flower  vases  were  made  in  large  numbers  and  in 
different  sizes  in  Delft,  Rotterdam,  Makkum,  and  Harlingen;  many  of  the  best  were  the 
work  of  the  Aelmis  family,  from  1692  to  1787  owners  of  De  Blompot  (The  Flow  erpot) 
in  Rotterdam.'*  De  Blompot  was  then  sold  and  continued  operating  until  1852,  but 
w  ithout  either  the  success  or  artistic  achievement  of  the  previous  ow  ners. 


Between  the  late  seventeenth  and  the  early  nineteenth  centuries,  De  Blonipot  and 
other  Dutch  tileworks  obtained  important  connnissions  for  tlie  decoration  of  castles 
and  churches  in  Spain  and  Portugal.'  where  the  demand  was  for  large  scenes  in  blue 
or  purple.  Large  tile  pictures  were  also  exported  to  chateaux  in  France  such  as 
Rambouillet  (1715-30)  and  the  Trianon  at  V  ersailles  (1670-87),  which  were  decorated 
with  tiles  throughout,  hi  Germany,  two  castles  at  Nymphenburg  near  Munich  (1716- 
39)  and  others  near  Briihl  (1729-48)"^  were  beautified  with  tile  pictures.  Several  castles 
in  Poland  were  extensi\ely  decorated  with  tiles  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  al- 
though the  tiles  sened  a  different  decorative  function  than  in  the  ,\etherlands  (fig.  9). 
The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  grand  staircase  in  Nieborow  palace  of  the  Radziw  ill 
princes  were  lined  with  tiles,  as  was  the  landing  and  an  adjacent  room  (fig.  55  and  no. 
134)- 

While  castles,  palaces,  and  churches  in  w  estern  and  northern  Europe  were  being 
decorated  with  tiled  w  alls  in  the  French  style,  the  residents  of  the  countryside  in 
northern  Holland  and  Friesland  were  embellishing  their  houses  with  tile  pictures  of 
more  familiar  subjects."  Farmers  preferred  pictures  of  horses,  cows,  cats,  or  canaries 
(fig.  10);  much  admired  also  were  floral  pictures  which  fit  inside  the  fireplace  or  else 
were  set  into  walls  along  w  ith  plain  tiles,  producing  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a 
painting  hung  on  a  white  plastered  wall,  hi  Holland  and  Friesland  it  remained  fash- 
ionable to  decorate  farmhouses,  especially  kitchens,  with  such  tile  pictures  until  late 
in  the  nineteenth  centur\. 

Council  chambers  of  tow  n  halls  w  ere  occasionally  adorned  w  ith  tile  pictures  or 
with  mantel  flower  pieces,  and  ta\  erns  frequently  had  entire  walls  enlivened  with 
seascapes  (for  example,  De  Prins  Inn  in  Makkuni)  or  harbor  views. 


7.  Simoes.  1959:  De  .longe.  1971, 
pp.  109-14. 

8.  De  Jonge.  1971,  pp.  90-98: 
104-8. 

9.  Exceptional  for  the  Netherlands 
is  a  tiled  room  in  the  French  style 
designed  by  Adam  Sybel  for  a 
house  in  W  orkum  and  produced 
by  the  Tichelaar  works  in  \Iak- 
kum  in  1799  (now  in  the  Fries 
Museum,  Leeuwarden). 


2  I  ).  I  UN  \\  n  il  l  l.()\\  KRS 

DcKl  or  KolUM-dam 

Blue  and  purple 

Citl  ot  Xnthorn  ^.  K.  Garvan 

'I'tiis  \iivfiv  lilc  picture  tcalurcs  a 
llowcr-l'illt'd  ur'ii  rcslitif;  (in  a  pcd 
estal,  with  l)ird>  and  itiM'cIs  darl 
in^  aroutid  tlu>  l)(iu(|UtM.  l  autia. 
flora,  and  meatuk'r  pallt-rtis  on 
tlu'  \asc  and  pt'dcslal  arc  purple, 
hut  llic  loilaiie  and  luosl  of  the 
surtarc  area  ol  the  \aM'  and  pcd- 
esi.il  are  liiiic         e  tile  rini  ol 
the  \ase  are  denseix  packed 
peiiiues  and  thieklv  striated 
leases;  smaller,  more  delicate 
flora  such  as  luli[)s.  carnations, 
and  lernlike  loliape  are  more  spa- 
eiousl)  disposed  in  the  u|)per  sec- 
tion. K\otie  birds  and  insects  pro- 
vide an  oriental  touch,  'i'his  piece 
is  related  to  a  group  of  flower 
\ase  tableaux  discussed  in  detail 
b\  l)e  .longe.'  Produced  mainlv  in 
Delft,  these  tile  pictiues  were  pri- 
maril\  destined  for  royal  resi- 
dences in  (iermany  and  France. 
The  best  feature  a  soaring;, 
pyramidal  bouquet  set  in  an 
elegantly  tapered,  elaborately 
decorated  vase  resting  on  a 
marbleized  pedestal.-'  This  panel 
is  a  simplified  version  of  this 
type:  others  include  a  pair  of  flo- 
ral tile  pictures  in  the  \  ictoria 
and  Albert  Museum''  and  one  for- 
merly in  the  collection  of  f).H.G. 
Bolten  in  Veere,  Zeeland.*  Fea- 
tures this  panel  share  with  those 
in  London  include  the  floral  ar- 
rangement and  the  decorated 
pedestal  supporting  the  vase.  The 
pair  of  birds  corresponds  more 
closely  to  those  in  the  Bolten 
piece. 

Reference:  V  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 
287. 

1.  I)e  .longe,  1959:  l)e  Jonge. 
1971.  pp.  104-8. 

2:  Such  tableaux  are  found  in  the 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  and  in 
the  Nationalmuseet,  Copenhagen; 
see  De  Jonge,  1971,  ills.  157a,  b. 
5.  Like  the  Museum's  panel,  both 
examples  were  originally  part  of 
the  Vis  collection;  see  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  1925,  p.  52 
pi.  132;  \is  and  Geus,  1955,  pi.  52; 
De  .longe.  1971,  ill.  159a. 
4.  De  Jonge,  1971,  ill.  139b. 


J17-  I'MK  Ol-  I  LOWKR  \  \Si;S 
Friesland.  Miikkiim'.' 
1750-1800 
Blue 

Ciifl  of  Mrs.  I'laiu'is  1'.  (Ian an 

This  pair  of  tile  picliircs  Icaliii  t-s 
matching  oriiaiiuMHal  urns  l'ill(Hl 
with  l)(Hi(|n(Ms  ol  lush,  (lislincllv 
outlined  I'lowcrs.  Ilcaxicr.  riilicr 
blossoms,  such  as  cahbafic  roses, 
are  elusleied  at  the  center  ol 
each  l)ou(iuet:  a  eurxinf;  stalk  of 


holl\ho('k  (li\ides  tlii'  arranpc- 
nienl.  Maii^'olds.  sniall  idses,  and 
laifie  tulips  are  arnonf:  the  flow- 
ers uhieh  eoruplete  the  cotuposi- 
tion.  IMavf'ul,  exolie  fowl — |)arrots 
or  peaeoeks — flank  the  base  of 
the  urn.  Ibllowinfi  a  tradition  that 
lirsl  appeared  In  ornanuMilal 
riower  prirUs  ol'the  earl)  se\en- 
leenth  eenturv,  such  as  those  b\ 
Claes  .lansz  Visscher  (see  Rfi.  jC). 


(  I) 


The  urn  rests  on  a  coiiease.  luar- 
l)lei/c(l  base  conlaininf;  a  car- 
touche (Icpiclini;  a  pastoral  scene. 
lif/'crcncc:  \  is  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 

Ml. 


I  B,  reverse        2-B,  reverse 


l68  J  iH.  HORSF.  \M)  COW 

Milkkiini.  Fiicslancl 
'I'icht'laars  Koniiiklijkc 
Makkiinier  Aaidt'w er  k-  en 
IV'fielfahriek 
1 760-80 
Blue 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Franeis  P.  Ganan 

Framed  b\  rocaille  eartouches, 
tfiis  horse  and  vow  stand  on  con- 
vex patches  of  ground  resembhiif; 
plowed  fields  and  are  silhouetted 
against  broad  skies  filled  with 
windblown  clouds.  The  scenes 
are  executed  in  a  simple.  Iivel\ 
style  resembling  that  of  contem- 
porary popular  woodcuts.  Fields, 
skies,  and  animals  are  all  covered 
with  rows  of  thick  striations.  often 
in  alternating  tones  of  dark-  and 
light-blue.  Tile  pictures  depicting 
bounding,  prancing  horses  and 
sedentary,  large-uddered  cows 
were  frequentl\  mounted  to- 
gether over  hearths.'  The>  were 
complementary  depictions  of  ac- 
tion and  stasis,  and  may  have  de- 
noted activity  and  repose  on  a 
more  abstract  level:  the  bounding 
horse  had  appeared  in  emblem 
books  as  the  symbol  of  freedom, 
and  the  cow  traditionally  svmbol- 
ized  the  earth.-  In  many  tile  pic- 
tures, the  horse  and  cow  are  ac- 
companied b\  a  male  and  female 
farmer  respectively,  associating 
the  animals  w  ith  male  and  female 
behaviors  (riding  and  milking) 
and  with  the  genders  them- 
selves.'' Allusions  to  gender  are 


not  foreign  lo  lile  jiiclures  with 
pastoral  themes,  as  is  evident  in 
no.  217,  which  contains  matching 
scenes  of  a  maid  milking  and  a 
gentleman  fishing. 


i.See  Filing,  1978,  fig.  121,  for 
tile  pictures  in  situ. 

2.  For  the  bounding  horse  associ- 
ated with  freedom,  see  Goltzius's 
engrav  ing  (fig.  56),  and  for  a  tile 
derived  from  this  print,  see  Pluis, 
\  an  den  Akker,  and  Muller,  1974, 
fig.  65.  See  also  D.  P.  Pers,  Belle- 
rophon  of  lust  tot  vvysheyd  (Am- 
sterdam. 1614),  which  contains  a 
bounding  horse  inscribed  "\  ry- 
heyd,  Blvhe\d":  .lohn  Landv\ehr, 
Dutch  Emblem  Hooks  (Ltrecht, 
1962).  p.  59,  fig.  8,  p.  60,  no.  179. 
Karel  van  Mander.  "\  \  ttbeel- 
dinghen  der  Figinen."  in  Hvt 
Schilder-boeck  (Haarlem.  1603-4), 
p.  125,  states  that  the  "co\\  stands 
for  the  earth."  The  significance  of 
cattle  in  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  prints  and  paintings  is  dis- 
cussed by  .Joaneath  Spicer,  "The 
Origin  of  the  Dutch  Cattle  Piece," 
in  Essays  in  \ortficrn  European 
irt  Presented  lo  Egbert  Haver- 
kamp  Be^emanu  on  His  Sixtieth 
Birthday,  edited  b>  \nne-\Iarie 
Logan  (Doornspijke,  1985),  pp. 
251-59. 

3.  Filing,  1978,  figs.  122-28. 


I  !<;.  56  Ilendrik  Goltzius  (Dutch, 
1558-1616)  after  , Jan  \  an  der 
Straet  (Flemish,  1523-1605) 
The  mid  Horse,  plate  fi-om  "The 
Royal  Stable  of  Don  .Juan  of 
Austria,"  1578 
Fngraving 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  The 
Charles  \\.  Lea  Collection 


219-  (OMMKDU  DKI.I,  \RTK 
FKil  RKS 

Makkiini.  KrieslamI 

Tichelaars  Kotiiiikliike 

\lakkiimer  Xardew erk-  en 

Te^elfabriek 

c.  igoo 

Blue 

Gifl  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  (jar\an 

An  elaborate  rococo  frame  here 
senes  as  a  proscenium  for  a 
prancing  jester,  ills  costuiiie 
identifies  him  with  the  Italian 
commedia  deH'artc.  altlioutih  the 
specific  charactei-  he  represents  Is 
uncertain,  i  lie  inscription  in  the 
cartouche  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  reads  Komt  tot  inij  (Come 
to  me).  The  second  panel,  with  an 
identical  frame,  is  probabl\  a 
companion  piece:  it  depicts  (jilo- 
tin  ((}l?lio.  (}illes).  another  com- 
media dell'ai-te  character.  Identl- 
Tied  h\  his  double-pointed  hat 
and  the  pipes  and  horns  he  car- 
ries. Gilotin  is  a  se\ enteenth-cen- 
tur>  \arlant  of  Pierrot,  or  Petro- 
llno.'  The  inscription  in  the 
cartouche  reads  Hie  zijt  ^ij  (Who 
art  thou:' I.  l  liat  such  ensembles 
of  tile  pictures  were  not  unusual 
is  attested  to  b>  the  sunuuer  din- 
ing room  of  the  palace  of  Briihl. 
\\est  German>:  Its  decoration 
consisted  of  numerous  blue-and- 
white  tile  pictui-es  depleting  Har- 
lequin and  Pulclnella.-'  Kach  tile 
In  these  panels  Is  lndi\lduall\ 
numbered  on  the  reverse  In  lh(> 
lower-right  corner  to  tacllitate  the 
construction  of  the  picture;  each 
tile  also  bears  the  mark  of  the- 
TIchelaar  factors .  \  figure  nearl\ 
Identical  to  the  jester  In  the  first 
panel  Is  depicted  in  a  simpler, 
frameless  picture  composed  of  six 
rather  than  twent\  tiles,  pre- 
ser\ed  in  the  Fries  Museum. 
Leeuwarden."' 

1.  Pierre  Louis  Duchartre.  Iai 
Comedic  italiennc  (Paris.  iQ2\). 
p.  268. 

2.  De  Jonge.  1971.  p.  97.  ill.  122a. 


The  Battle  of  Ramillies 


1.  Mrs.  van  Drclen  itf  the  Mu- 
seum Vtlas  \aii  Slolk.  Koltcrdani, 
kintil>  hroufilit  these  two  prints  to 
the  author's  attetitioii.  It  uas  fieri- 
eral  praetiee  duritifi  this  time  for 
painters  and  enf;ra\ers  to  have  on 
hand  a  numher  oi  hattle  seenes 
produeed  previously.  On  obtaln- 
irifi  a  I'ommission,  the  artists 
would  adapt  a  scene  by  changing 
details,  such  as  flags,  and  giving 

it  the  specified  size  by  adding 
trees  and  foreground  as  needed. 
See  J.  F.  Heijbroek,  "Frederik 
Muller  (1817-1881)  en  zijn  pren- 
tenv  er/.amelingen,"  HuUelin  ran 
hct  Hijksrnusi'urn,  vol.  29,  no.  1 
(1981),  pp.  20-21. 

2.  A  legend  below  the  etching  by 
Schenk  identifies  the  major  par- 
ticipants and  describes  the  action 
of  battle. 

3.  This  drawing  was  used  for  an 
engraving  The  Battle  of  Mollwitz 
in  1741;  see  P.  van  Eeghen  and 

J.  P.  van  der  Kellen,  Het  werk  van 
Jan  en  Caspar  Luyken,  2  v  ols. 
(Amsterdam,  1905),  no.  270.  The 
drawing  was  used  again  as  an  il- 
lustration in  De  Nederlandsche 
Mercurius  (October  1756),  p.  158, 
where  it  represented  the  battle  at 
Losovvitz  that  had  taken  place  on 
the  first  of  October  of  that  year. 
C.  Felius,  assistant  in  the  print- 
room  of  the  Rijksuniversiteit, 
Leiden,  kindly  provided  this 
information. 

4.  A  battle  scene  on  wood,  metal, 
or  canvas  is  not  uricomnion.  but  a 
battle  scene  as  a  tile  painting  of 
this  size  is  unicpie. 

5.  See  Hoy  nek,  1920,  pp.  177-79, 
and  Simoes,  1959,  p.  111. 


The  battle  of  Ramillies  was  fought  arotind  a  small  v  illage  in  the  province  of  Brabant 
on  May  12  and  13,  1706.  One  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  W  ar  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  (the  European  war  which  began  in  1701  and  ended  with  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Rastaat  in  1713-14),  Ramillies  proved  to  be  a  major  victory  for  the 
Netherlands  and  especially  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  led  the  defense  of  the 
English  and  the  fJutch  against  the  more  numerous  troops  of  Louis  XIV  and  Spain. 

This  scene  is  a  compilation  of  two  prints  by  different  artists,  both  entitled  The 
Battle  of  Ramillies.^  One,  by  Pieter  Schenk  (fig.  57),  is  a  copy  of  an  earlier  print  by  Jati 
van  lluchtenburg  (fig.  58)  after  Adam  Frans  van  der  Meulen  (1632-1690).-  The  fore- 
ground figures,  with  the  exception  of  the  soldiers  grouped  around  the  cannons  in  the 
lower  right,  are  all  boiTowed  from  Schenk.  These  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  figures  in  the 
middle  ground  and  background  and  their  landscape  setting,  are  excerpted  from  a  print 
of  The  Battle  of  Ramillies  engraved  in  reverse  (fig.  60)  after  a  drawing  by  Jan  Luyken 
(fig.  59).  This  drawing  was  also  reused  after  Luyken's  death  to  depict  such  battles  as 
those  of  Mollwitz  (1741)  and  Losowitz  (1756)  in  Austria-Hungary.' 

Although  the  painter  of  these  tiles  relied  heavily  on  prints  illustrating  the  battle,  it 
is  not  certain  that  he  intended  to  depict  this  specific  event.  Such  a  monumental  tile 
painting,  however,  had  to  result  from  a  special  commission'^  and  must  have  held 
particular  meaning  for  its  initial  owner;  possibly  it  was  commissioned  to  commemo- 
rate a  prominent  figure  who  showed  exceptional  valor  in  battle,  most  likely  at  Ramil- 
lies. 

No  concrete  evidence  exists  concerning  the  scene's  original  installation,  but  its 
place  of  manufacture  can  be  determined  with  some  certainty.  The  color  and  style  of 
the  painting,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  composition  and  thinness  of  the  tiles,  date 
this  work  to  the  late  eighteenth  century.  At  this  time  the  Rotterdam  tileworks  De 
Blompot,  owned  and  run  by  the  Aelmis  family,  was  the  only  workshop  in  Holland 
capable  of  producing  such  a  large  and  intricate  work.' 


FIG.  57  Pieter  Schenk  (Dutch, 
1660-1718) 

The  Hattle  of  Ramillies 
Etching 

Rijksprentenkabinet, 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam 


Flc.  =)8  Jan  \an  lliichtenbtir? 
(Diitrli.  1647-1755)  alter-  \darii 
Frans  \aii  der  Mt'uleii  (FliMiiisli 
i63_'-i69()) 
Cavalty  En^iagemcnt 
Rngra\  ing 

The  Neu  ^ork  Public  l.ibran 


FIG.  59  Jan  l-uyken  (Dutch.  1649- 
1712) 

The  Battle  of  RamiUies.  c.  1695 
Ink  and  W  ash 

Prentenkabinet.  Rijksuni\ ersiteit. 
l.eiden 


FIG.  60  AHer  .Jan  Lu>ken 
The  Battle  of  Rami  I  lies 
Engraving 

Rijksprentenkabinet. 
Rijksmuseum.  Amsterdam 


220.  THE  BATTLE  OF  RAMIM.IES 
Rotterdam 

De  Bloinpot  (owned  b\  the 

Aelmis  faniilx ) 
I  750-1800 
I'urple 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gar\  an 

A  ferocious  battle  rages  in  tlie 
foreground  of  this  battle  scene. 
Set  beiiind  tlie  niain  action  are 
supporting  troops  in  formation. 
Although  no  single  hero  is  de- 
picted, the  composition  is  focused 
on  three  central  figures  who  sit 
high  on  their  horses,  brandishing 
swdcds  and  a  flag.  The  middle 
figure  Idiiks  (,\(.r  his  left  shoulder 
at  the  advaniing  ca\alr\.  \round 


them,  soldiers  are  being  un- 
horsed and  wounded  as  the  ca\- 
alries  charge  one  another  from 
the  sides.  In  the  middle  distance, 
infantr>men  armed  with  pikes 
and  muskets  are  formed  into 
s(|nare  units  or  deploxed  in  firing 
lines.'  Hills,  meadows,  and  a  ri\er 
are  \isil)le  in  the  background. 
The  entire  composition  is  framed 
by  a  dark,  foliated  foreground 
flanked  b>  two  tall  trees.  The 
painting,  which  covers  400  tiles,- 
has  remained  essentially  intact, 
sustaining  only  minor  losses  of 
tiles  in  the  sky  and  along  the 
right  side,  L  nfortunately,  the  sig- 
nature tiles  in  the  lower  right 
corner  are  also  missing.  In  addi- 


tion to  the  lost  tiles,  there  are 
bullet  holes  in  tiles  lo-T,  i3-\, 
15-D,  and  16-L :  shrapnel  scars  are 
present  along  the  lower  third  of 
the  painting.  The  scene  was  prob- 
ably removed  from  its  original 
hoFiie  after  1910,  the  year  its  first 
recorded  owner,  Keico  \1.  \  is, 
started  assembling  his  tile 
collection. 

Reference:  Vis  coll.  sale,  1927,  no. 
3^9- 

I.  Pikemen  fighting  in  squares 
were  common  during  the  first 
half  of  the  se\  enteenth  century, 
but  had  \irtually  disappeared 
when  Marlborough  was  fighting 
in  the  Low  Countries,  replaced  by 


the  invention  of  the  bay  onet  in 
France  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  centiuy.  (Information 
kindly  supplied  by  (lapt.  Kdward 
Lee  Holt,  I  s\F  [Ret.|,  Richmond.) 
Christian  Beaufort-Spontin,  Har- 
riiscli  unci  llaffe  europas  (Munich, 
1982),  p.  117,  notes  that  some 
armies  began  to  eliminate  pike- 
men  after  1687.  The  pike  was 
abolished  in  France  by  1703,  in 
Kngland  by  1705,  in  the  Nether- 
lands by  1708,  and  finally  in  Rus- 
sia by  1721. 

2.  Vis  and  Geus,  1955,  p.  41,  state 
that  this  tile  picture  was  com- 
posed of  384  tiles. 


Details 


Corner  Motifs 


FIC.  6 1  Flemish  drug  pot  witli 
Italianate  decoration,  i6th 
centiifN 

(Collection  of  D.  \.  \\  ittop  Konin^ 


FIG.  62  Italian  majolica  drug  pot 
(albarello).  probably  from 
Tuscany,  c.  1490- 1500 
Victoria  and  Albert  \luseiuii, 
London 


1.  Het  Princessehof,  1981,  pp.  11. 
12. 

2.  Ibid.,  [jp.  2,  20-21. 


The  corner  motif  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  tile.  These 
modest  yet  Hvely  ornaments  mark  the  boundaries  of  each  tile,  reinforcing  its  identity 
as  a  discrete  unit  within  a  series.  Simultaneously,  the  motifs  form  clusters  of  four  on 
tile  panels,  providing  visual  continuity  between  central  images,  a  function  necessitated 
both  by  the  variation  of  central  images  from  tile  to  tile  and  by  the  separation  of  the 
images  from  one  another  by  broad  expanses  of  white. 

The  corner  motif  took  shape  only  gradually.  During  the  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries,  it  scarcely  existed  as  such;  lavish  ornamentation  on  tiles  re- 
mained the  rule,  and  primary  and  secondan  motifs  were  not  yet  strongly  polarized. 
Decoration  often  took  the  form  of  two  fields  of  equal  expanse,  one  with  the  design 
painted  directly  (on  a  white  ground),  and  the  other  done  in  reserve.  The  pattern 
sometimes  extended  diagonally  over  four  or  sixteen  tiles,  and  the  emphasis  on  the 
continuity  of  the  overall  pattern  tended  to  obscure  the  boundaries  of  the  individual 
tiles.  Reserv  e  fields  on  ornamental  tile  panels  often  featured  foliage  (no.  9)  or  rosettes 
(no.  18).' 

Early  pictorial  tiles,  such  as  those  depicting  animals  (no.  46),  and  soldiers  had 
identical  motifs  in  all  four  corners,  covering  half  of  the  expanse  of  the  tiles,  which  set 
off  the  colorful  image  in  the  center  of  each  tile.  Corner  motifs  in  early  pictorial  tiles 
thus  approximated  the  form  that  became  dominant  slightly  later  in  the  century.  After 
1625  the  section  of  the  tile  painted  in  reserv  e  technique  began  to  be  displaced  by  a 
linear  ornament  painted  positively  in  blue.  It  also  became  routine  to  give  the  tile  four 
identical  corner  decorations,  a  change  that  affected  the  overall  appearance  by  allow- 
ing for  the  opening  up  of  w  hite  space  betw  een  the  corner  motif  and  the  central  image, 
thus  creating  a  much  lighter  effect.  Corner  motifs  at  this  point  assumed  a  new  range 
of  forms:  the  fleur-de-lis  (Corner  motif  17-22),  leaf  (Corner  motif  35-37),  spiral  ox- 
head  {ossekop;  Corner  motif  48-57),  and  cloverlike  cruciform  {Heilige  Drievuldigheid; 
Corner  motif  44-47)  made  their  appearance  in  myriad  variations  between  1620  and 
1650.  Among  the  motifs  in  use  during  the  latter  half  of  the  centur\',  the  spider's-head 
{spinnekop;  Corner  motif  58-61)  occurred  most  frequently. 

Although  the  various  subjects  depicted  on  tiles  were  never  rigidly  matched  with 
particular  corners,  each  image  appears  more  frequently  with  certain  corner  motifs. 
Fleurs-de-lis,  often  with  yellow  bases,  appear  with  flowers  (no.  76),  ox-heads  with 
animals  (no.  55),  and  so  on.  Certain  corners  almost  always  accompany  framing  ele- 
ments, for  example,  the  IVan-Li  motif  (here  called  mock-fret;  Corner  motif  9-14), 
which  accompanies  an  assortment  of  round,  scalloped,  and  bracketed  frames  (nos.  50, 
53,  83)  or  a  theatrical  archway  (no.  1 13). 

The  sources  for  corner  motifs  remain  a  topic  of  debate.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
certain  motifs,  especially  the  ox-head,  are  the  progeny  of  the  negative  blue  forms  that 
followed  the  contours  of  the  white  foliage  in  corners  painted  in  reserve.'  Other 
sources  for  corners  include  the  Italian  wares  imported  into  the  Netherlands  in  great 
numbers  and  the  indigenous  Netherlandish  wares  whose  decoration  was  influenced  by 
Italian  prototypes,  for  example,  the  two-toned  leaf  motif  (Corner  motif  41-43)  similar 
to  that  appearing  on  Italian  jars  decorated  with  blue-and-white  leaf-and-vine  patterns 
(foglie).  Netherlanders  also  produced  jars  displaying  the  same  type  of  decoration  (fig. 


FIG.  65  Fleniish  \asf  with  K.[ 
ro\al  foiit-of  iirni^.  v.  1  v»<> 
\  icloria  and  \lhort  Museum. 
London 


61).  Similarly,  the  cruciform  motif,  w  ith  its  chister  of  three  round  petals  and  flankin^t 
blue  leaf  forms,  may  ha\  e  deri\  ed  from  a  clo\  erlike  motif  occurrinji  on  Italian  (fifi.  62) 
and  subsequently  on  Netherlandish  (fig.  65)  apothecary  jars. 

Although  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centun  witnessed  the  emergence  of  a 
wide  \  ariety  of  corner  motifs,  its  latter  decades  were  marked  by  consolidation.  Types 
such  as  the  ox-head  and  spider's-head  continued  to  appear  during  these  decades,  but 
they  gradually  w  ere  reduced  in  size  (Corner  motifs  56,  58).  After  1 70G  new  forms 
appeared,  some  of  w  hich  showed  the  influence  of  French  decorative  trends  (no.  171). 
Another  new  corner  motif,  the  carnation  (Corner  motif  65),  was  used  frequently  on 
purple  tiles,  whose  popularit\  burgeoned  between  the  mid-seventeenth  and  mid- 
eighteenth  centuries  (no.  156).  Only  with  the  nineteenth  centun,  and  the  production 
once  again  of  tiles  decorated  with  ornamental  patterns  requiring  a  number  of  tiles  for 
completion  (no.  212)  did  tile  painters  begin  to  delete  the  corner  motif,  which  for  two 
centuries  had  been  a  nearlv  constant,  if  unobtrusive,  characteristic  of  Dutch  tiles. 


Foliage  1-8 


Mock-fret  9- 16 


Fleur-de-lis  17-24 


Technical  Notes 


i.See,  for  example,  Paape,  1794; 
Ho>nck.  1920:  Reiendsen  et 
al..U)()7;  l)e  .lonpe.  1971,  pp.  8-13; 
Kaiifnianii,  1975,  pp.  10-16. 
2.  For  general  diseussion  of  the 
"fingerprinting"  of  specific  ce- 
ramic sites  by  elemental  analyses, 
see  I.  Perlman  and  F.  Asaro,  "Pot- 
tery Analysis  by  Neutron  Activa- 
tion,"/Irr/iaeome/ry,  vol.  2  (1969), 
pp.  21-52;  R.  Abascal,  G.  Harbot- 
tle,  and  E.  V.  Sayre,  "Correlation 
between  Terra  cotta  Figurines 
and  Pottery  from  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  and  Source  Clays  by  Acti- 
vation Analysis,"  Archaeological 
Chemistry,  vol.  158  (1974),  pp.  81- 
99;  F.  Widemann  et  al.,  "A  Lyons 
Branch  of  the  Pottery-Making 
Firm  of  Ateius  of  Arezzo,"  Ar- 
chaeometry;  vol.  17  (1975),  pp. 
45-59.  It  should  be  noted  that 
complications  such  as  similar  clay 
sources,  trade  in  raw  materials, 
or  subsequent  weathering  often 
obscure  the  "fingerprinting"  of 
nearby  sites. 

5.  The  compendium  that  follows 
this  text  notes  the  thickness  in 
millimeters  of  each  tile  cata- 
logued, together  with  its  length 
and  width.  The  Munsell  color  of 
the  ceramic  body  is  recorded,  as 
is  the  number  of  nail  holes  from 
the  cutting  form,  or  block,  used  to 
shape  the  tile.  The  data  arc 
largciv  the  resuil  ol Work  b>  Me- 
lissa Vleighan  and  Carol  Stringari. 


Little  attention  lias  previously  been  focused  on  how  tiles  deteriorate  and  on  what 
treatments  are  most  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  this  kind  of  ceramic  material.  On 
a  more  fundamental  level,  there  has  been  no  analysis  of  the  actual  physical  or 
chemical  composition  of  Dutch  tiles  from  the  period  1550  to  1800.  These  two  aspects 
of  the  study  of  Dutch  tiles  are  explored  here  along  with  a  discussion  of  a  general 
conservation  treatment  for  Dutch  tiles  and  of  a  new  mounting  procedure  for  tile 
display. 

Technical  Examination 

While  an  outline  of  how  tiles  are  manufactured  has  been  given  by  several  authors,' 
identification  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  components  of  the  fired  ceramics  has  relied 
on  traditional  assumptions  about  what  those  materials  might  be.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  heretofore  to  characterize  those  components  by  chemical  or  physical  analysis. 
Such  general  questions  as  how  clays  and  glaze  materials  change  with  time,  or  more 
specific  questions  directed  to  whether  the  products  of  one  factory  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  wares  of  another— perhaps  in  a  different  location— have  not  been  addressed 
from  a  technical  viewpoint.  It  is  possible  that  such  questions  may  be  resolved  quite 
clearly  by  elemental  or  mineralogical  determinations  if  sufficient  sampling  is  carried 
out.-' 

It  is  clear  that  changes  in  ceramic  structure  in  tiles  from  1550  to  1800  reflect 
changes  in  the  demand,  volume  of  production,  and  fashion  of  the  times,  as  well  as 
technological  developments  in  the  ceramic  industry  in  Holland  during  this  period.  Up 
to  the  early  seventeenth  century,  tiles  were  characterized  by  thick  bodies  (commonly 
2  centimeters  thick,  or  slightly  more)^  from  coarse  red  clays  with  numerous  inclusions 
of  varying  sizes.  The  porosity  of  the  ceramic  bodies,  presumably  derived  from  local 
clay  beds  of  either  fluvial  or  diluvial  origin,  is  very  uneven,  and  indicates  that  screen- 
ing and  elaborate  levigating  techniques  were  not  employed  by  the  tilemaker  at  this 
point  to  improve  the  homogeneity  of  his  wares.  There  is  no  evidence  from  the  surface 
topography  or  from  cross  sections  of  tiles  at  this  period  that  the  surfaces  were 
smoothed  in  forms  by  a  roller.  Lead-glazed  floor  tiles  show  stamped  or  incised  de- 
signs, which  are  commonly  filled  with  clay  slip  and  covered  with  a  thick  lead  glaze;  in 
the  some  twenty  examples  in  this  collection,  the  slip  is  white.  Most  of  these  floor  tiles 
have  been  very  severely  abraded,  the  glaze,  and  sometimes  the  body,  having  suffered 
from  being  too  soft  to  withstand  the  wear  to  which  it  was  subjected.  Majolica-deco- 
rated (tin-glazed)  floor  tiles  suffered  even  more  abuse  from  wear.  Clearly  unsuitable 
in  terms  of  their  material  performance  as  well  as  their  cost,  glazed  earthenware  floor 
tiles  were  abandoned  by  later  generations  of  tilemakers. 

The  ceramic  tiles  that  developed  late  in  this  first  period  of  tile  production  (c.  1600) 
are  covered  with  opaque  white  or  off-white  glazes  of  lead  and  tin  oxides,  and  deco- 
rated with  blue,  green,  yellow,  brown  and  other  colors  in  the  Italian  majolica  tradition. 
These  glazes  are  often  applied  very  unevenly  over  a  slip  of  white  clay  and  crushed 
lead  ore  and  contain  many  blow  holes,  voids,  and  inhomogeneities  that  are  due  to 


4.  \  an  Dam,  1982,  pp.  16-40. 

5.  Mixtures  of  lead  and  tin  oxides 
\\  ith  other  materials — such  as  salt 
and  soda — produced  at  this  period 
a  white  "glaze."  which  lacked 
sufficient  lead  oxide  or  other 
fluxing  or  glass-forming  compo- 
nents to  create  a  smooth.  gloss\ 
surface  when  fired.  To  overcome 
the  matte  finish  of  this  glaze,  tile- 
makers  began  to  appiv  a  thin 
layer  of  fritted  lead  and  tin  ox- 
ides, called  kwaart.  As  Tichelaar 
points  out  above,  this  glaze  devel- 
opment has  not  >et  been  studied 
closelv. 


impurities  in  the  glazes  or  o\  erglazes,  incomplete  mixing,  and  in  some  cases,  interac- 
tions between  the  glaze  and  the  underlying  ceramic  body.  Mechanically,  tiles  from  this 
period  tend  to  be  relati\ely  friable.  Although  in  some  cases  this  weakness  may  be 
caused  by  weathering,  it  is  probably  more  often  associated  with  incomplete  firing  of 
the  ceramic,  caused  either  by  too  low  a  final  temperature  or  too  short  a  "maturing" 
time  in  the  kiln. 

in  tiles  from  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  cross  sections  are  \  ery 
frequently  layered  or  marbled  due  to  intentional  admixtures  of  clays.  Certainly  this 
period  produced  experimentation  in  many  factories,  some  of  them  new  ly  established/ 
with  clays  other  than  the  traditional  local  types  that  had  been  used  for  utilitarian 
redware,  terra  cotta,  or  brickmaking.  Often  the  result  is  an  uneven  or  incomplete 
mixing  of  a  red  cla\  (a  ball,  or  plastic,  clay  with  high  iron  content)  w  ith  a  grey  or  buff 
clay  (a  relatively  nonplastic,  or  lean,  clay,  perhaps  with  a  high  calcium  content).  It  is 
not  unusual  to  obsen  e  measurable  separation  or  gaps  betw  een  these  layers,  nor  is  it 
uncommon  to  observe  that  the  layering  occurs  in  horizontal  bands  and  is  related  to 
attempts  to  flatten  the  tiles,  perhaps  by  rolling  or  other  mechanical  means  as  yet 
undocumented. 

Part  of  the  motivation  for  adding  lean,  nonplastic  material  to  the  tiles  would  have 
been  to  reduce  w  arping  and  cracking  during  dry  ing  and  firing  and  to  allow  thinner 
tiles  to  be  manufactured.  A  second  factor  would  have  been  to  create  fired  bodies  of  a 
lighter  or  whiter  color  than  those  made  from  local  reddish  clays  alone,  following  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  particularly  w  ith  the  grow  ing  popularity  of  Oriental  blue  and 
white  wares  that  were  arriving  by  Dutch  East  Indies  Company  boats  from  the  Far  East 
after  1620.  A  third  reason  for  changing  clay  mixes  may  ha\  e  been  to  obtain  a  better 
bond  betw  een  the  glaze  and  the  body  of  the  tile.  The  current  poor  adhesion  of  the 
glaze  to  the  substrata  in  many  tiles  of  this  period  indicates  the  difficulties  in  "fitting" 
glaze  to  body  during  the  dry  ing,  firing,  and  cooling  cycles  of  lead  tin-glazed  tile 
manufacture.  Some  of  these  technical  difficulties  undoubtedly  reflect  the  influx  of 
new  ,  inexperienced  w  orkshops  into  the  field  or  the  changeover  of  other  ceramic 
manufacturers,  such  as  brickmakers,  to  the  rapidly  expanding  marketplace  for  tiles, 
where  demand  was  exceeding  supply. 

The  tiles  from  this  period  are  still  relatively  thick  for  the  most  part,  w  ith  luimer- 
ous  inclusions  and  uneven,  large  pores  throughout.  The  hardness  ranges  from  com- 
pact to  extremely  friable.  It  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  poorly  mixed  or  w  edged,  heavily 
marbled  tiles  of  this  period  that  in  addition  to  being  mechanically  w  eak,  they  are  more 
prone  to  salt  damage  than  tiles  of  any  other  type  or  period.  Part  of  the  explanation  for 
this  lies  in  the  ready  transfer  of  salt  through  large  gaps  and  pores:  part  of  the  damage 
can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  inadequate  bond  between  the  glaze  and  the  body 
that  is  common  on  such  tiles  and  which  allows  salts  to  accumulate  at  the  glaze  body 
interface  and  mechanically  to  push  the  glaze  off  w  ith  time,  as  the  salts  go  through  the 
cycles  of  dehydration,  rehydration,  and  recry  stallization  (fig.  64).  In  cross  section 
under  magnification  to  250  x,  the  lead  tin  glazes  are  usually  inhomogeneous,  incom- 
pletely matured  or  fused,  and  laced  with  voids  and  blowholes.'  Cobalt  blue  was  used 
more  frequently  for  decoration  than  polychromy,  with  obvious  economies  for  the  tile 
manufacturers. 

Tow  ard  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  continuing  into  the  early 
eighteenth,  tile  manufacturers  made  considerable  changes  in  ceramic  processing. 
\\  hile  it  may  be  safe  to  assume  that  different  factories  adopted  the  changes  at  different 
rates,  the  production  of  Dutch  tiles  during  this  period  w  as  characterized  in  general  by 
thinner  bodies  of  more  even  whiteness  (or  "buffness")  across  the  full  section.  The 
economic  incentives  for  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  tiles  w  ere  strong — many  more 
tiles  could  be  produced  with  the  same  amount  of  clay,  more  tiles  could  be  stacked  in 
the  kiln,  and  more  tiles  could  be  fired  for  a  given  amount  of  fuel.  The  tile  bodies  show 


(j.  It  would  appear  llial  toward  the 
011(1  of  this  poi  lod  fila/cs  were 
hi'irif;  more  c  arfriillN  iiiadc, 
ImproNcd  selection  ol  ia\\  itiati- 
rials,  piiherizing,  and  rrilliiif;  of 
the  \ari()iis  iiifiredieiits.  so  that 
the  white  fila/e  was  applied  oiil> 
oiii  i'.  \\  ith  IK)  o\  ei  fila/.e  or 
ku  tuirl  re(|iiired.  The  datiiif:  of 
this  (le\ elopment.  ajiain.  has  not 
\el  been  detei'niined. 

7.  The  results  were  determined 
h\  (I.e.  emission  speetroscopN  at 
MeCrone  \ssoeiales.  (ihieajio. 

iS.  These  data  were  liorti  neiitrdn 
aeli\alion  analxsis  at  the  I'hiienix 
reaetoi-  ol  the  I  ni\ersit>  of  \liehi- 
f:an,  with  Ihe  assistance  ol  tiar) 
CariNcau  at  the  Detroit  Institute 
ol  \rts. 

().  These  \RI)  analyses  were  per- 
formed l)\  Michael  Wajda,  at 
Dickin.son  Collefie.  Carlisle.  Pa.. 
Geolog>  Department,  throufih  the 
courtesx  of  I'i'ol'essor  Niet7iit/.. 
10.  Nan  Dam.  i()H_'.  pj).  I  )-I7-  ^i- 
published  Dein  iinentories  IVom 
ifiji  and  1625  that  mention  Kng- 
lish  or  Tournai  earth,  while  Kra- 
bant  earth  is  menliotied  in  an 
1661  in\entor\.  llo\nck.  i()_'o.  p. 

8.  cites  Knglish  earth  used  at  a 
Rotterdam  tileworks  in  itijj.  ilu- 
dig.  kjjH.  pp.  75,  74.  ?«■  f'o'i'icl 
earths  from  Tournai,  Ghent,  the 
Rhineland.  and  Delft  used  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1684-85. 


le.s.s  minuM'oii.s  and  smaller  iiicliisioiis  than  in  llie  preceding  transitional  period, 
suggesting  that  levigating  or  screening  of  raw  clay  or  both  were  taking  place.  The 
smaller  size  of  the  pores  in  the  tiles  indicates  improved  mi.xing,  milling,  or  blunging, 
and  fewer  of  the  tiles  contain  strong  marbling  or  red  veitiing.  The  tiles  are  generally 
thinner  and  flatter  than  those  from  the  preceding  period,  showing  less  warping;  the 
production  of  this  kind  of  tile  required  an  increased  control  over  the  processes  of 
drying  and  firing  of  the  ceramics.  The  smoothness  and  iniiformity  of  the  tiles,  for  most 
factories,  reveal  that  leather-hard  tiles  were  being  rolled.  The  fired  bodies  are  less 
friable  than  were  earlier  wares.  The  glazes*'  tend  to  be  more  completely  fused  than  in 
eai  lier  examples,  although  there  are  still  many  voids  and  flaws  in  the  glazes  compared 
to  tiles  of  the  next  century  or  modern  ones. 

During  the  eighteenth  centiu'y,  tiles  begin  to  be  less  carefully  decorated,  but  the 
degeneration  of  design  does  not  necessarily  parallel  a  deterioration  in  the  technical 
production  of  the  ceramics.  Instead,  there  probably  was  an  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  production,  as  demand  diminished  atid  required  that  producers  make  tiles  more 
economically  in  order  to  stay  in  business.  The  tiles  reached  a  thinness  of  about 
8  millimeters,  in  many  cases  not  much  thinner  than  the  thinnest  products  in  the 
previous  period.  The  color  and  porosity  of  the  bodies  tend  to  be  quite  uniform.  Severe 
technical  glaze  flaws  are  less  common  than  in  earlier  tiles,  though  glazes  are  much 
less  refined  in  cross  section  than  those  of  the  later  nineteenth  century. 

Two  tables  (figs.  65  and  66)  give  preliminary  results  of  elemental  analyses  of  tiles 
from  the  seventeenth  century.  Figure  65  shows  that  large  amounts  of  calcium  are 
present  in  the  tile  bodies, ''while  several  samples"  in  fig.  66  can  probably  be  distin- 
guished as  coming  from  different  sites  based  on  strontium,  scandium,  and  thorium 
concentrations.  X-ray  diffraction  studies  of  later  tile  samples-'  show  that  calcium  sili- 
cates and  silica  are  the  main  components  of  the  fired  bodies,  although  the  survey  is 
too  incomplete  to  allow  valid  generalizations  to  be  drawn  about  mineral  composition 
at  this  point.  Nonetheless,  it  is  clear  from  the  ceramic  evidence  that  traditional  red 
plastic  clay  materials  were  supplanted  by  a  silica-rich  paste  with  admixed  calcium 


from  marl  or  other  sources  diiriiifi  tlie  {|e\  elopmeiit  ol  tlie  tile  iiulustr\  in  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  seventeenth  and  ei^ihteenth  eenturies.'"  Further  analysis,  inehidiiifi 
studies  of  elemental  composition  and  mineralofiic  features,  is  underway  and  ma\  lead 
to  a  clear  chronologN  of  calcium-rich  additiotis  and  possihiN  characterization  of  re- 
fiional  diffei'ences  in  tile  manufacturinfi  material. 
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HG.  66  Minor  and  Trace 
Elements  in  Tile  Bodies  (sodiuni 
and  iron  in  pereentafie  b\  weiplit; 
others  in  parts  per  million  b\ 
weight) 
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No 

No 
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No 

4.1 
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8.0 
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L5 

5.6 
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No 
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No 

No 

No 
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No 

No 
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25 
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27 

25 

52 

50 

52 

24 

54 

28 
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25.5 

16.1 
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9.7 
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Bromine 
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29.8 

16.4 

28.1 
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54.7 

5.1 

16.1 

25.5 
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71 

75 

75 

74 
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97 
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85 
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25.4 

24.7 
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52.7 

51.5 

55.1 
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50.5 

51.1 

52.7 

51.1 
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2.18 
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2.59 

1.20 

2.51 
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1.52 
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No 

No 

No 

0.9 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

\!ercur\ 

No 

No 

No 

0.7 

No 

No 

No 

No 

2.2 

2.2 

5.8 

No 

Tellurium 

7.6 

7.5 

9.7 

10.5 

9.5 

10.5 

12.6 

5.5 

1 1.8 

6.5 

12.7 

10.2 

Chromium 

56 

55 

74 

75 

64 

77 

85 

55 

85 

44 

85 

46 
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6.5 

4.2 

5.8 

7.2 

5.6 

4.0 

5.1 

4.4 

4.5 

7.9 

4.9 

Strotitium 
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749 
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No 
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No 

0.75 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

1.4 

No 

No 

No 

Cesium 

5.85 

4.58 

6.69 

5.25 
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7.94 

2.54 

4.26 

2.89 
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1.19 
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47 

No 

57 

No 

51 

48 

54 

No 

42 

No 

58 

No 
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1.1 

1.1 
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0.8 

1.4 

1.1 

1.1 

0.8 

1.4 

0.5 

1.5 

0.8 

Scandium 

6.68 
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9.41 
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10.51 
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4.81 

1 1.20 

5.94 

10.50 

5.60 
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62 

70 

91 

1  1  1 

98 

1  55 
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48 
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75 
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61 

Zinc 

47 

45 

74 

66 

68 

75 

95 

61 

77 

42 

75 

24 

Tantalum 

0.56 

0.52 

0.75 

0.75 

0.68 

0.70 

0.88 

0.45 

0.92 

0.49 

1.02 

0.45 

Cobalt 

7.9 

9.5 

1  5.9 

41 

22.4 

25.1 

18.5 

10.5 

14.4 

9.5 

50.0 

3.9 

F^u  ropium 

0.92 

0.90 

1.25 

1.22 

1.25 

1.51 

1 .66 

0.67 

1.54 

0.82 

1.45 

0.86 

Antimon\ 

0.5 

0.4 

6.4 

0.9 

12.2 

5.9 

7.1 

0.5 

1.0 

1.4 

0.4 

0.2 

Desalination 


n.See  Terwen,  1981,  pp.  20-25, 
and  J.  A.  Last,  "The  nesalination 
of  Ceramics:  A  Review  of  the 
Foremost  Methods."  \1.A.  thesis. 
Queen's  I  nixersity.  Kingston,  On- 
tario (1979);  also  II.  Jedrze- 
jewsiva.  "Removal  of  Soluble  Salts 
from  Stone,"  in  1970  Xeiv  )orh 
Conference  on  Consenrition  of 
Stone  and  llooden  Objects  (Lon- 
don, 1970),  pp.  19-54;  J-  Oli\c  and 
C.  Pearson,  "The  Conservation  of 
Ceramics  from  Marine  Archaeo- 
logical Sources,"  in  Consen^ation 
in  Arcliaeology  and  tfie  Applied 
Arts  (London,  1975),  pp.  65-68; 
R.  V.  Sneyers  and  P.  J.  de  Henau. 
"The  Conservation  of  Stone,"  in 
Tfie  Consen^ation  of  Cultural 
Property  (Paris,  1968),  pp.  209-55; 
T.  Stambolov  and  J.R.J,  van  As- 
peren  de  Boer,  The  Deterioration 
and  Conserration  of  Porous  Build 
ing  Materials  in  Monuments 
(Rome,  1972);  T.  Stambolov,  "The 
Corrosix  e  \ction  of  Salts,"  Litho- 
claslid.  no.  1  (197(1).  pp.  5-8; 
L.  \l.  Winkler.  Stone:  Properties, 
Dunibility  in  Man's  Environment 
(N.'u  ^(,rk.  1975). 
12.  Much  of  this  experimental 
work  was  performed  tirelessly  by 
Richard  Kerschner.  In  order  to 
use  tiles  of  fairly  unifortn  compo- 
sition which  had  been  exposed  to 
roughly  e(iui\alcnl  anioutUs  of 
sail,  the  tiles  from  I'hc  iiattle  of 
Hanullics  (no.  220)  were  selected 
for  testing  the  relali\e  elficacy  of 
different  desalination  methods. 


While  DiiU  li  tiles  are  relati\  el\  durable  filazed  eerainies,  they  are  suseeptible  to 
damage  by  brittle  fraetiire.  abrasion,  and  soluble  salts.  The  first  type  of  damage  is 
eharaeteristie  of  the  brittle  inierostriieture  of  these  low-fired  eeramics,  whieh  are 
eomposed  of  many  partly  sintered  mineral  partieles  in  irregular  arrays,  often  with 
large  voids  between  those  elusters.  The  seeond  type  of  damage,  abrasion,  is  due  to  the 
softness  of  the  lead  tin  glazes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  friability  of  the  ceramic  body 
on  the  other.  The  third  type  of  damage,  caused  by  soluble  salts,  is  the  most  insidious 
and  difficult  to  assess,  in  this  type  of  deterioration,  salts  accumulate  behind  the  glazed 
surface,  and  recrystallize,  presumably  with  increases  in  volume  due  to  absorbed  water 
and  water  of  crystallization;  the  mechanical  forces  produced  by  these  recry  stallizing 
salts,  in  combination  with  chemical  effects  that  are  still  poorly  understood,  can  ulti- 
mately detach  the  glaze  from  the  underlying  ceramic  body  (see  figs.  64  and  67). 

Although  a  number  of  studies  and  articles  have  been  written  about  salt  damage," 
reliable  methods  for  evaluating  the  degree  of  damage  and  the  most  effective  treatment 
to  remo\e  the  salt  without  further  deterioration  have  not  been  developed  for  this  kind 
of  ceramic.  Moreover,  while  relatively  few  of  the  tiles  in  this  collection  were  suffering 
from  active  damage  due  to  salts  when  inspected  in  1979,  the  possibility  could  not  be 
dismissed  that  the  potential  for  damage  from  accumulated  salts  existed  in  a  latent 
condition,  not  unambiguously  evident  under  microscopic  examination,  awaiting  suffi- 
ciently adverse  factors  for  the  salts  to  be  activated  and  erupt  through  the  glaze 
surface,  hi  order  to  evaluate  what  percentage  of  the  collection  might  be  expected  to 
suffer  ultimately  from  salt  damage,  a  simple  analytical  sur\  ey^ — a  sampling  of  twelve 
tiles  from  the  early  seventeenth  to  early  nineteenth  century — was  carried  out  by 
determining  how  much  readily  soluble  salt  material  could  be  expected  from  the  tiles 
when  they  were  immersed  in  deionized  water.  All  of  the  tiles  sampled  contained  salts 
in  large  quantities,  as  measured  by  a  conductivity  cell;  twenty-four  and  forty-eight 
hour  soaking  waters  contained  salt  concentrations  sufficient  to  increase  the  conductiv- 
ity of  the  initially  nearly  salt-free  water  by  factors  of  10*  to  10"'. 

A  subsequent  experiment  identified  the  major  soluble  salts  extracted  in  the  soak- 
ing process  and  roughly  quantified  these.'-'  The  soaking  waters  from  eighteen  tiles 
dated  to  the  mid- 1600s  were  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  solid  residues  were 
subjected  to  X-ray  diffraction  analysis;  the  major  components  of  the  recrystallized 
mixture  were  calcium  sulfate  dihydrate  and  sodium  chloride,  that  is,  plaster  of  Paris 
and  common  salt.  The  solids  collected  in  these  evaporations  were  weighed;  1  to  2 
grams  of  salt  w  ere  removed  after  three  to  five  days  of  soaking,  and  in  some  cases 
considerably  more  salt  was  removed.  Crudely  averaged,  the  soluble  salt  content  of  the 
tiles  sampled  in  this  test  was  0.5%  by  weight.  Differently  viewed,  one  out  of  every  two 
hundred  parts  of  each  tile  could  be  subject  to  movement  or  diffusion  whenever  water 
was  absorbed  into  or  removed  from  the  ceramic  body.  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
stable  condition  for  such  rigid  but  open  inorganic  material,  particularly  if  the  tile  is 
mounted  for  display  on  a  nonporous  support,  where  the  primary  surface  for  evapora- 
tion of  absorbed  water  is  the  glazed  surface;  in  this  situation  the  salts  are  drawn 
ultimately  by  evaporation  to  the  very  place  where  they  are  most  likely  to  produce 
degradation  of  the  glaze  decoration. 

Further  laboratory  work  was  undertaken  to  find  the  safest  and  most  efficient 
method  of  reducing  these  high  salt  contents  to  lower,  more  stable,  levels  without 
further  deterioration  of  the  tiles.  A  variety  of  soaking  techniques  commonly  used  in 
consen  ation,  and  several  modifications  of  these,  were  tested  against  one  another  for 
effectiveness.  The  results,  excluding  ultrasonic  cleaning  techniques,  are  summarized 
in  figs.  68-70.  Further  refinement  of  the  most  promising  treatment  involving 


PK;.  67  Diiifirani  shouitif;;  the 
main  path\\a\s  h\  which  .siihil)lc 
salts  from  the  fitniirui.  IVoni 
underlviiig  water,  ami  IVom 
masonry  can  be  transferred  to  tlic 
plazed  surface  of  a  tile.  The 
transfer'  is  aided  1)\  drxness  and 
heal  in  the  interior  space,  which 
promote  e\ apoiation  of  the  water 
and  precipitation  of  the  salt  at  or 


near  llu>  tile  surface.  Cvcliiifi  ol 
interior  hnmidilN  (IVom  hot  and 
dr\  to  cold  and  wet)  com|)(iunds 
the  damafie  caused  l)\  Ihc 
rehvdralinii  and  (lcli\(lr.ili(in  of 
soluhle  salts  )usl  under  the  fjla/e. 
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FIG.  68  The  change  in  the 
logarithm  of  measured  resisti\il\ 
with  time  is  schematically 
illustrated  for  two  of  the 
desalination  methods  listed  in  the 
table  in  fig.  70.  Line  B  represents 
measurements  from  poulticing 
prior  to  inunersion.  followed  l)> 
water  changes  once  daily  without 
further  poulticing.  Line  c  depicts 
measurements  from  water 


changes  twice  weekly  and  no 
poulticing.  Line  \  gi\es  the  log 
resisti\it\  of  the  deionized  water- 
used:  tiote  that  these  values 
alwa\s  exceed  the  measured  log 
resistivity  values  of  the  soaking 
water.  Log  resistivity  =  ( 1  log 
coiuluctiv  ity  ). 


Log  Resistivity 
A 


A  Deionized  water 


BPoiilticc  soaking 

C  W atci-  change 
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FIG.  6g  Extraction  rate  in  ppm  hr 
vs.  time,  plotted  schematically  for 
static  immersion  conditions  at 
20°C  and  6o°(^,  with  daily  changes 
of  deionized  water.  Line  A  is 
divided  in  two  stages:  in  stage  1. 
various  leadilv  soluble, 
accumulated  salts  are  extracted 
rapidly  at  first  from  tiles;  in  stage 
2,  after  sufficient  exposure  to 
deionized  water,  the  tiles  giv  e  off 
calcium  almost  exclusively, 
reflecting  hydrolytic  degradation 
of  the  ceramic  body.  M  the 
elevated  temperature  (6o°C), 
higher  concentrations  of  salt  are 
detected  in  the  soaking  bath, 
indicating  that  the  diffusion 
process  is  teniperature 


dependent.  Line  B  is  div  ided  into 
three  stages:  in  stage  1,  high 
extraction  rates  are  produced  by 
the  elevated  temperature:  in 
stage  2,  predominantly  calcium 
cations  are  extracted,  indicating 
degradation  of  the  ceramic  body: 
in  stage  3,  aluminum  and  silicon 
appear  in  the  soaking  waters, 
suggesting  alumino-silicate 
breakdown  is  occurring. 


Extraction  Rate ppni/hr 


Hours 


Fuller's  eartli  poultices  was  dev  eloped  during  the  course  of  desalination  of  some  1,400 
tiles.  In  the  end,  the  followinfi  was  the  procedur-e  used  for  desalinatinfj: 

1.  Remo\e  all  loose  mortar  and  fjrout  and  old  repair  material. 

2.  Dampen  the  reverse  of  the  tile  thorou^ihl)  w  ith  deionized  water. 

5.  A|)pl\  Fuller's  earth  poultice  (mixed  with  deionized  water)  to  the  hack  and  ed^es  of 
the  tile  and  allow  to  dry  with  the  (unpoulticed)  jilaze  side  down  for  one  to  three  days. 

4.  Dust  off  all  loose  poultice,  usinj^  a  scraper  where  necessary. 

5.  Immerse  the  tile  in  a  tank  of  deionized  water  at  room  temperature,  placinfi  the  tile, 
glaze  side  down,  on  a  riser  to  promote  convection  around  the  tile. 

6.  Remove  the  tile  from  the  tank  after  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  of  soaking  and 
grind  off  as  much  mortar  or  grout  as  possihie,  keeping  the  tile  wet  with  deionized 
water  during  the  grinding  process. 

7.  Scrub  off  all  the  mortar  or  grout  under  a  stream  of  deionized  water  or  with  a  stiff 
bristle  brush  in  a  tank. 

8.  Reapply  the  poultice,  as  in  steps  5  and  4  above. 

9.  Allow  to  dry  one  to  three  days  and  then  dust  or  scrape  off  the  sides  and  back; 
reimmerse  the  tile  in  deionized  water  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  monitoring  the 
water  with  a  conductivity  cell.  Repeat  steps  8  and  9  until  the  resistivity  of  the  deion- 
ized water  reaches  a  fairly  level  value  above  50,000  ohms. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint,  this  procedure  takes  advantage  of  two  simple  observa- 
tions made  during  more  than  thirty-five  laboratory  tests  and  many  more  actual  desali- 
nation treatments.  First,  the  initial  use  of  a  poultice  on  a  well-dampened  surface  with 
high  soluble  salt  content  (prior  to  any  full  immersion)  prevents  salts  near  the  surface 
from  being  driven  further  inward,  away  from  the  surface,  by  the  front  of  water  diu'ing 
immersion  in  a  tank  and  also  can  cut  in  half  treatment  time  and  labor.  The  initial  and 
subsequent  poultices  provide  surface  layers  to  which  the  soluble  salts  are  drawn  by 
evaporation,  and  in  which  these  salts  tend  to  be  trapped  on  drying,  rather  than  on  the 
tile  itself  where  they  would  be  left  if  there  were  no  poultice.  In  other  words,  besides 
providing  a  much  faster  method  of  removing  salts  when  applied  at  the  outset,  a 
poultice  can  lead  to  more  effective  removal  of  soluble  salts  during  the  drying  phase(s) 
of  a  treatment.  Second,  after  an  initial  period  of  soaking,  which  often  produces  very 


FIG.  70  Main  Desalination 
Methods 

Static  immersion  at  20°C 

1.  "Control" — daily  change  of  water 

2.  Variations  in  frequency  of  water  change — hourly,  every  two  hours,  two  times  per  day,  biweekly,  weekly 
5.  Alterations  in  position  or  elevation  of  tiles  in  soaking  tanks 


Electrophoresis 
\.  Without  stirring 
2.  With  stirring 

5.  Variations  in  voltage  and  amperage 

Grout  removal 

1.  Prior  to  soaking 

2.  After  initial  period  of  soaking 

Immersion  in  I  vol.  ethanol:  i  vol.  water 
nicking,  prior  to  immersion 

Poulticing  with  Fuller's  eartli 

1.  Afler  initial  periods  of  soaking 

2.  Prior  to  soaking 

Heating,  to  60°  and  9(rC 

1.  Without  stirring 

2.  With  stirring 


hifili  rates  of  soliihU"  salt  removal,  the  rale  ol' soluble  salt  extraction  depends  on  tinie- 
and  lemperalure-eontrolled  dil'fnsion  mechanisms  in  such  a  way  that  soaking;  inlerxals 
of  much  l(\ss  than  t\\el\e  hours  do  not  apjjcar  to  be  very  effective  in  remoNinji  the 
soluble  salts  situated  more  (leepl\  witiiin  liie  ceramic  matrix,  it  may  be  tiial  liierc*  is  a 
wcttinfi;  factor  (perhaps  time  dependent)  lofiether  with  ion  mobilitx  and  solubililx. 
al)sorpli()n  (iesorplion,  and  capillar)  effects  due  to  the  confifiuration  ol  tlie  pores  that 
must  combine  in  order-  to  draw  these  salts  out  of  the  ceramic  bo(l\. 

This  latter  obser\ation  about  the  complexit>  of  diffusion  control  was  the  focus  of  a 
series  of  tests  that  attempted  to  expose  the  diffusion  mechanism  more  clearl\  and  to 
exaluate  eriticall\  whether  \Nater-induced  structural  damaf2;e  occurs  to  a  tile  duriufi 
desalination  |)roceduies  desijined  to  remo\e  the  daiifier  of  damage  from  absor  bed 
salts.  Alomic-abs()r|)tion  spectr'()sco|)y was  emploxed  to  ineasruc  the  concentration  ol 
specific  ions  that  compose  the  \ar-ious  salts  (the  sulfate  ion  and  ions  of  sodium, 
chlorine,  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium)  and  the  major  elements  that  compose  the 
tile  body  and  glaze  (calcium,  silicon,  alumimtm,  sodium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and 
iron  fi'om  the  body  and  lead  tVom  the  glaze),  which  could  appear  in  the  soaking  water 
when  the  tile  is  being  degraded  chemicall>.  This  analytical  techni(|ue  is  accui'ate  and 
sensiti\e,  being  able  to  detect  elements  in  solution  at  concentrations  of  par  ts  per' 
million  (ppm)  or  less.  In  combination  with  atomic  absor  ptiorr.  \-ra\  ditfraction  anal\- 
sis  was  applied  to  thin  sections  of  the  tiles  in  an  effoi't  to  identif\  speciiicall\  which 
components  of  the  cer-amie  might  be  subject  to  breakdown  in  water",  or-  h\dr  ()l>sis. 
W  bile  these  analyses  ar-e  far-  from  complete  at  this  point,  the  data  indicate  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  most  mobile  soluble  ions,  the  sodium  and  potassium  cations  and  the  chloride 
ion,  tend  to  be  drawn  into  the  soaking  water  first. 

2.  Residual  mortar  or  grout  tend  either  to  trap  soluble  salts  or  to  r-etard  the  diffrrsion 
process,  in  either  case  extending  the  desalination  soaking  time. 

3.  Long-term  soaking  procedures  extract  a  calcium-rich  component  (or  components) 
of  the  tile  body,  typically  at  a  rate  between  0.1  and  0.5  ppm  hr  at  r-oom  temperature 
after  one  hundred  hours  of  immersion  in  deionized  w  ater-. 

4.  Raising  the  temperature  of  the  soaking  water  results  in  an  increase  in  the  r-ale  of 
calcium  extraction  and  w  ith  time  also  causes  the  breakdow  n  of  a  silicate  or  alumino- 
silicate  in  the  body.  Represented  in  a  very  schematic  way  in  fig.  70,  the  data  re\  eal 
that  long-term  soaking  and  elevated  water  temperatures  are  not  advisable  conditions 
for  desalination  treatments  of  such  cei-amic  materials,  contr'ary  to  some  current  con- 
servation practices. 

General  Consen^ation/Restomtion  Procedures 

While  the  technical  examination  and  the  analysis  of  the  desalination  process  for-  Dutch 
tiles  represent  two  major  aspects  of  conser-vation  work  performed  in  1984,  the\  were 
only  two  par'ts  in  the  overall  treatment  of  the  tiles,  which  can  be  di\  ided  into  the 
following  eight  steps. 

1.  Unmounting,  in  order  to  r-emove  tiles  fr'om  fi-ames  or  backings,  nailed  frames  wei'e 
cut  open  with  a  jeweler's  saw  and  gently  pried  w  ith  a  small  lever  in  the  form  of  a 
specially  ground  scr-ew  dri\  er.  Many  tiles  or  fr-agments  wer  e  loose  w  ithin  the  frames 
and  could  simply  be  lifted  out  of  the  frames;  others  r  eciuired  the  softening  or  dissolu- 
tion of  adhesive  befor'e  they  could  be  detached.  Protein-based  adhesi\  es  (such  as  hide 
glue)  were  softened  by  applying  damp  paper  toweling  where  the  adhesive  held  the 
tiles  to  the  frame.  The  toweling  was  kept  damp  with  water  that  was  warmed  from  60° 
to  90°  centigrade,  until  the  adhesive  softened.  The  less  frequently  encountered  adhe- 
sives  based  on  lead-w  hite  putties  or  on  mixtures  of  r-esin  and  w  ax  w  ere  softened  w  ith 


13.  Ttiis  work  was  carried  out  ad 
mirably  by  Mictiael  Wajda,  with 
ttie  aid  of  Professor  R.  E.  I.eyon, 
at  Dickinson  College. 


organic  soh  ents,  particularly  toluene  or  xylene  or  mixtures  of  methylene  chloride, 
acetone,  and  toluene.  A  lonji,  thin  spatula  was  used  to  separate  the  tiles  from  the 
softened  adhesive. 

2.  Hcmoval  of  old  repairs,  overpainl,  and  adhesive.  Fills  or  replacements  of  missing 
parts,  usually  made  of  plaster,  were  removed  by  softening  with  water  or  by  scraping 
with  a  scalpel,  under  the  binocular  microscope  where  necessary.  A  very  small  number 
of  the  old  fills  were  made  of  restorer's  compo  or  of  mortarlike  materials;  the  former 
yielded  in  some  cases,  to  solvent  mixtures  containing  methylene  chloride,  although 
the  ty[)ical  treatment  consisted  of  softening  with  water,  followed  by  mechanical  re- 
mo\  al.  Much  of  the  overpainting  contained  lead-based  paints  tliat  were  cross-linked 
sufficiently  to  require  fairly  strong  solvent  mixtures  containing  methylene  chloride  (a 
commercial  paint  stripper  that  did  not  contain  any  dye  was  frequently  employed  for 
this  task).  Ethanol  was  applied  on  swabs  to  take  up  the  softened  paint  and  paint 
residues. 

3.  Sampling.  \\  hen  samples  were  taken  from  the  reverse  for  elemental  analysis,  the 
surfaces  around  the  sample  sites  were  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  loose  material  prior  to 
drilling.  The  samples  for  neutron  activation  and  for  emission  spectroscopy  were  100 
milligrams.  The  first  2  to  3  millimeters  of  each  drilling  were  discarded  as  being 
contaminated  w  ith  excessive  amounts  of  mortar  and  not  representative  of  the  internal 
composition  of  the  ceramic. 

4.  Stain  removal.  Most  severe  stains  were  treated  prior  to  desalination  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  stain  spreading  (and  worsening)  during  the  soaking  process.  The  chemi- 
cals that  proved  effective  included  organic  solvents  (acetone,  alcohol,  and  methylene 
chloride)  on  some  organic  stains;  a  detergent  formulation  (based  on  EDTA,  an  anionic 
and  a  nonionic  detergent);  10%  EDTA  in  water  (usually  heated  to  6o°C);  hot  10% 
sodium  hexametaphosphate  in  water;  and  10%  oxalic  acid  in  water  (usually  heated). 
For  the  most  difficult  stains,  which  usually  contained  iron,  best  results  were  obtained 
by  wetting  the  surface  of  the  stain  w  ith  the  detergent  mixture  for  thirty  seconds  to  five 
minutes,  follow  ed  by  application  of  hot  oxalic  acid  for  a  similar  period,  then  sw  abbing 
with  acetone  and  thoroughly  rinsing  with  ethanol.  This  process  was  repeated  until  the 
stain  was  sufficiently  reduced,  but  never  more  than  five  times  to  avoid  possible  further 
damage  to  the  glaze  and  the  ceramic  body;  poultices  of  talc  and  deionized  water  were 
applied  up  to  three  times  after  the  stain  was  reduced,  in  order  to  draw  out  any 
remaining  chemicals.  The  goal  of  the  stain-removal  step  was  to  minimize  disfigure- 
ment or  illegibility  caused  by  staining,  not  to  eliminate  completely  surface  appear- 
ances that  may  have  occurred  during  the  "natural"  aging  of  a  tile. 

5.  Desalination.  Excessive  amounts  of  soluble  salts  were  removed  by  the  procedure 
described  above.  An  important  and  intended  side  effect  of  the  soaking  was  to  wet  and 
in  many  cases  to  soften  the  residual  mortar  or  grout  on  the  reverse  and  edges  of  the 
tiles  and  thereby  to  facilitate  the  grinding  step. 

6.  Grinding.  Optimal  desalination  rates  depend  on  the  removal  of  grout  or  mortar 
from  the  porous  surfaces  on  the  reverse  and  edges  of  the  tiles.  Ideally,  this  material 
should  therefore  be  eliminated  before  any  desalination  treatment  begins  by  dry  grind- 
ing or  grinding  with  the  minimal  amount  of  water — overw  etting  w  ill  cause  soluble 
salts  near  the  surface  to  be  pushed  into  the  tile  interior,  from  which  they  may  not  be 
extracted  as  quickly  as  they  have  entered.  In  practice  it  is  feasible  to  remove  grout  at 
an  intermediate  stage  in  the  process,  preferably  during  the  first  soaking,  without 
substantial  decreases  in  the  rate  of  desalination.  A  variety  of  means  for  taking  off  the 
often  large  and  uneven  remains  of  grout  or  mortar  were  tried,  including  ultrasonic 
cleaning,  flexible-shaft  tools,  and  microsandblasting  equipment;  the  easiest,  fastest, 
and  safest  tool  proved  to  be  a  relatively  coarse  and  open  silicon-carbide  grinding 
wheel  mounted  on  a  variable-speed  potter's  wheel  with  Akemi  polyester  adhesive  and 
sealed  with  a  RT\  silicone  at  the  edges.  The  wheel  was  run  at  extremely  slow  speeds 


14-  The  26  replacement  tiles  were 
made  with  great  perse\  erance  by 
Anna  Maria  Carmona,  Moscow, 
Pennsyhania. 

15.  The  26  replacement  tiles  in 
The  Battle  of  Ramillics  are  1  -  \. 

t-B,  l-D,  l-K,  l-K.  1-1.  2-\-i..  2-V.. 
2-F,  2-H,  2-K,  2-\I.  3-\-K. 

i6-\,  and  16-1.  Of  the  remaining 
374  tiles.  256  were  missing  shards 
or  were  broken;  these  tiles  were 
restored  following  the  procedures 
described  abo\e.  There  are  circu- 
lar holes  in  four  tiles — 10-T.  i5-\, 

15-  D,  16-L — most  likely  caused  by 
bullets;  these  holes  were  not 
repaired. 


(10-30  rpm's)  and  the  tiles  were  kept  wet.  The  niortar  was  grouiul  to  as  e\eii  and  thin 
a  layer  as  possible  w  ithout  abi  adiiifi  an\  of  the  body  of  the  tile  itself.  In  terms  of  the 
simple  examination  of  the  tiles,  this  jirindin^  step  allowed  the  rexerse  and  edfies  of  a 
tile  to  be  easily  seen,  so  that  any  marks  or  initials  on  the  reverse  eoidd  be  recorded 
and  any  evidence  of  manufacture,  such  as  the  intentional  bevelinfi  of  the  edfics  of  a 
tile,  revealed.  Grinding  ser\ed  the  additional  purpose  of  lexeling  the  re\erse  of  the 
tiles  for  subsequent  mounting. 

7.  Consolidation  joining.  Tests  to  determine  an  effecti\e  consolidant  for  loose  glaze 
and  friable  edges  of  tile  shards  showed  that  poly\  in\l  butyral  (P\B)  solutions  in  wlene/ 
ethanol  pro\  ided  better  penetration  and  strength  than  a  number  of  acrylic  and  pol>- 
vinyl  acetate  solutions  or  emulsions  and  that  P\B  appeared  less  ad\ersely  affected  by 
water  than  other  possible  consolidants.  In  situations  where  the  glaze  was  extremely 
poorly  adhered  or  w  here  the  body  of  the  ceramic  was  badly  delaminated  or  powder- 
ing, the  consolidant  was  applied  prior  to  desalination,  in  joining  broken  fragments  of 
tile  after  desalination,  polyvinyl  acetate     AT — a  very  high  molecular  w  eight  P\  \ — w  as 
added  to  the  P\B  solution  to  form  a  thicker  adhesive  layer. 

8.  Fills/inpainting  replacement.  Missing  sections  of  tiles  w  ere  cast  in  molding  plaster, 
the  adjacent  edges  ha\  ing  first  been  sealed  with  a  thin  coating  of  P\  \\.  For  \  ery 
shallow  losses,  such  as  those  along  break  lines  or  substantial  losses  of  the  glaze  layer, 
either  plaster  or  a  commercial  plaster  repair  mixtm-e  (made  of \er\  fine  plaster  and 
adhesi\  e)  were  used.  After  being  leveled  with  files  or  sandpaper,  the  fills  were  sealed 
with  a  P\B  solution  or  an  acrylic  solution  (Acryloid  B-72)  and  toned  or  inpainted  with  a 
rexersible  acrylic  paint  to  which  dry  pigments  were  often  added.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  obscure  these  repairs  completely;  in  most  cases  they  are  evident,  even  to  the 
untrained  eye,  after  a  few  moments  inspection  from  a  distance  of  a  meter  or  more. 
Most  of  these  fills  were  toned  to  minimize  the  contrast  betw  een  the  plaster  fill  and  the 
intact  portion  of  the  tile.  This  aesthetic  of  restoration  is  based  on  the  criteria  that 
losses  should  not  detract  from  the  overall  appearance  of  a  tile  or  an  assemblage  for 
the  average  viewer,  yet  the  extent  of  loss  should  be  readily  apparent  to  anyone 
interested  in  knowing  what  is  original  and  what  is  restored.  In  a  \  ery  small  ninnber  of 
cases,  inpainting  w  as  carried  slightly  beyond  simple  toning,  as  the  complexity  of  the 
design  image  required  some  completion  in  order  for  it  to  be  read  properly  without  the 
distraction  of  a  disfiguring  loss.  In  none  of  these  latter  instances  w  as  the  inpainting 
carried  to  the  point  where  it  could  deceixe  the  interested  viewer:  the  inpainting  was 
left  rough  and  not  leveled  by  lacquering,  and  it  was  never  carried  beyond  the  area  of 
loss  or  fill,  leaving  the  original  glaze  surface  uncovered.  It  seems  antithetical  to  the 
interests  of  scholarship,  conservation,  and  indeed  art  appreciation  to  present,  in  a 
museum  display,  as  if  it  were  freshly  made  and  undamaged,  a  three  himdred  year  old 
tile  that  has  been  cracked,  badly  stained,  or  broken. 

A  special  variation  of  the  foregoing  restoration  was  introduced  for  the  large  tile 
picture  of  a  battle  (no. 220),  in  w  hich  26  tiles  were  completely  missing  from  the  ciuTcnt 
configuration  of  400.  All  the  tiles  w  ere  marked  on  the  reverse  consecutix  ely  from 
bottom  to  top  at  the  factory,  and  the  tile  in  the  low  er  left  corner  of  the  current 
configm-ation  (i6-\)  is  marked  17.  Clearly  there  was  another  column,  numbers  1  to  16, 
at  the  left  border;  considerations  of  symmetry  and  framing  would  also  argue  for  two 
additional  columns  on  the  right  border,  suggesting  that  the  original  picture  consisted 
of  448  tiles.  Rather  than  substituting  painted  masotiite  or  plaster  imitations  for  the  26 
lost  tiles,  glazed  ceramic  replacements  were  fashioned  for  better  durability  and  main- 
tenance of  the  picture  o\er  a  long  period  of  time.  More  than  one  hundred  test  firings 
were  necessary  to  produce  glaze  colors  sufficiently  close  to  those  of  the  original.'*  A 
red  ceramic  body,  slight  \  ariation  in  glaze  color,  irregidar  tile  shape,  lack  of  ( iitting 
holes,  and  matte  glaze  differentiate  the  replacements  from  the  originals,  lea\  ing  the 
restorations  evident  to  the  practiced  eye  after  brief  inspection.'^ 


16.  The  preliminan  testing  of  tlie 
adliesi\e  and  mounting  stems 
was  larried  out  bv  VVendv  Stav- 


lii  the  past.  (Icalcfs  and  colhu  toi's  of  Dutch  tiles  liaxc  tiscd  a  siii|)iisiiifi;l>  larjic  \ariet\ 
of  itiatci  ials  lo  mdiiiit  tiles  Ibf  (lispla>.  Stippotis  ha\('  laiifiod  Iroiii  Ihc  thin  wooden 
rials  of  cifiai-  hoxcs  lo  thick,  hca\>  slabs  of  slate.  Adhcsixcs  I'of  allachiiifi  tiic  lilcs  to 
Ihc  siippoft  ha\c  included  lead-while  ptittics.  ^loiil-cenient  niixtmes,  and  concoclions 
of  fcsin.  nilei',  and  or  wax.  In  a  fii'eat  nian\  instances,  these  nionntin^  nialerials  have 
catised  sexcfc  niechanical  damage  to  the  tiles  that  the\  weic  inlended  lo  protect. 

In  the  case  of  this  collection,  almost  one  ore\er\  three  tiles  had  been  daniafied 
s()lel\  b>  inadecpialelx  composed  mounts,  riie  most  common  ofTenders  were  open 
uooden  I'rames  with  cross  ineml)ers,  iitiliziiifi  animal  hide  or  bone  ^lue.  Breakage 
occurred  when  these  I'lexible  I'rames  bent,  warped,  or  cracked  during  handling.  Some 
of  the  small  edge  losses  and  glaze  chips  were  due  lo  com|)ression  or  percussion  when 
the  flexible  siip|)orts  forced  adjacent  edges  against  each  other;  these  losses  may  also 
ha\  e  been  the  result  of  shrinkage  or  expansion  of  the  frames  or  adhesive,  both  of 
which  are  dimensionall\  unstable  in  the  face  of  abrupt  changes  of  hiimidil\  .  In  other 
cases,  it  was  clear  that  impact  or  shock  during  pre\ious  handling  or  shipping  were 
responsible  for  fraclnring  the  tiles;  on  the  most  brittle  supports — such  as  slate — 
mounted  tiles  were  frequentlN  broken  when  the  support  fractured  on  impact. 

Less  apparent  from  the  obx  erse  of  many  tiles  was  damage  from  adhesix  e  failure. 
Water-based  adhesi\es,  especially  hide  and  bone  glues,  penetrated  into  the  porous 
ceramic  w  hen  f  reshly  applied.  \\  ith  time,  these  adhesives  became  extremely  brittle,  no 
longer  mo\ing  when  the  su|)|)orl  moxed;  consequently,  when  subject  to  movement, 
the  adhesixe  layers  broke  at  either  the  ceramic-adhesi\ e  interface  or  the  adhesi\e- 
support  interlace.  The  former  failure  created  the  most  losses,  pi^oducing  spalling  of  the 
glue-impregnated  subsurfaces,  additional  fracture  planes,  and  blind  cracks.  Both  types 
of  adhesi\  e  failure  left  tiles  or  tile  fragments  loose  in  their  frames  and  prone  to  further 
injury  or  loss. 

Establishing  safer,  more  durable  mounting  systems  for  tiles'"  was  a  clear  priority. 
Tests  were  carried  out  on  a  variety  of  adhesives  and  mounting  materials,  w  ith  tradi- 
tional mounts  included  in  these  tests  as  bases  for  comparison.  Figure  71  lists  the 
adhesives  and  supports  that  w  ere  subjected  to  a  series  of  simple  empirical  tests,  tests 
designed  to  bring  out  differences  in  the  performance  of  the  \  arious  combinations  w  ith 


KK;.  71  \iaifi  Mounting  Supports 
and  Adliesi\es 


Support 


•'ailui-e 


l'l\\\ood 
Plexiglass 

Fil)erglass/pol\cslcr  shed 
Aluminum  pol\ clliv  IciU'  sandwich 
\Uuuiiumi  iioncNcomb 


D.i- 

D.li.l'.S.W 
D.F.S 
ti,i),|-,\\ 
None 


'    Adiu'sixe  

\  I'oor  a|)pll(  alioii  cliaracterislics     Kui)h('f-i)asc(l  (iruiuslr  ial  marhic  roiiiuilalioii)  \.S 

B  Poor  IjoiKhiii;  siiriace  l.atex  (iruiuslrial  lor  ruulaliori  for-  (  (Mamjc  tile)  S 

D  Distor-liori.  warpirifi  I'olxcstcr  ( \kcmi)  \.t\,S 

F  Excessive  ric\il)ilil\  Kpow  (Hen  HPI()()-ll<)")i)  \.R.S 

I    Inade(|iiale  bond  strength  t:po\>  loam  ( l^eri  HIM  77 1  I  9H  harderrer)  \,K,S 

R  Lacli  of  re\ei  sil)ilit\  I'ar  alTiri:  rdsin:  plaster' (  I  I.S 

S  Poor resistaru-e  to  shock  or  \Iicrocr  \slallirre  wax  I.S 

irupjiet  llot-rirell  l'.th\ lerre  \  irrs  I  acetate  copol\ mer  I 

W  Poor  weight  strength  ratio  Contact  cement  K.S 

Silicoru-  HT\  (Dow  7i_'  atui  others)  I  (e\c.  orr  \l).  K 

Pol\\in\l  acetate  errrtilsirui  (Jade  tOi)  \.S 


resprct  to  tlie  follow  iiifi  crilct  ia:  ;i|)|)fo|)i  iaU'  botui  sli  ciifilli  and  l  esistaiKC  to  xaiulal- 
isiii:      eisibilit\ :  (liiial)ilit\ .  altci'alion  witli  lime,  staining:  resistance  to  shock;  ease  of 
handling — weifiht.  resistance  to  flexing:  or  to  dimensional  chaiifie:  and  ease  of  applica- 
tion, inchidinfi  to\icit\. 

Plaster  and  cement  as  adliesi\es  were  eliminated  from  consideration  in  these  tests 
when  they  failed  even  in  initial  preselection  tests.  The  best  traditional  methods,  which 
utilize  wax  or  a  wax  mixture,  also  proxed  \erv  unsatisfactory,  shouiufi  poor  bond 
strength  and  poor  resistance  lo  shock  or  transportation.  Lack  of  re\ ersil)ilit\  or  of 
shock  resistance  characteri/ed  sc\eial  supjjort  s\ stems  suggested  in  the  recent  con- 
servation literature.  In  sum,  the  best  resuhs  for  every  categorN  cxccj)!  i-c\crsil)llll\ 
were  obtained  for  s\  stems  with  aluminum  honeycomb  ijiteriors — and  skins  of  cithci' 
aluminum  or  epoxy-fiberglass — and  silicone  RT\  adhesives.  To  allow  for  reversibilit\, 
tile  surfaces  were  sealed  prior  to  bonding  w  ith  silicone  by  an  acrylic  solution  (Acryloid 
B-72)  in  xylene,  usually  applied  in  two  to  four  coatings  to  develop  a  thin  surface  layer. 
Once  the  tile  has  been  adhered  to  the  support,  the  sealant  can  be  softened  or  swelled 
in  appropriate  solvents  sufficiently  to  release  the  silicone.  Facilitating  this  solvent 
release  was  the  accessibilit\  of  the  silicone  and  acrylic,  since  oid\  small  dots  of 
silicone  (2  cm  or  less)  were  applied  in  each  corner  of  a  tile.  Differences  in  level 
between  tiles  in  an>  given  assemblage  were  usually  made  up  1)\  simi)l\  ai)|)l\ing 
thicker  dots  of  silicone;  in  some  instances,  however,  the  differences  in  lc\cl  wcr-e 
great  enough  to  require  small  corner  pads  of  felt  to  be  inserted  under  the  thimier  tiles 
in  order  to  build  them  up  to  the  level  of  adjacent  tiles.  The  undyed  w  hite  felt  dots 
were  saturated  with  silicone  prior  to  attachment  to  the  support.  Curiously,  a  similar 
system  has  been  used  to  put  heat-deflecting  tiles  on  the  WSA  space  shuttle. 

Aluminum-skiimed  honeycomb  j)anels  were  ultimatelx  chosen  over  the  fiberglass- 
reinforced  \  ersion  based  on  the  greater  ease  of  cutting,  finishing,  and  cleaning,  in 
addition  to  durabilit\  and  resistance  to  flexing.  For  panels  less  than  100  centimeters  in 
height  or  width.  1.6  centimeters  honexcomb  |)aneling  was  selected  as  the  best  solution 
to  both  adequate  strength  and  cost  of  materials:  larger  panels  were  made  2.5  centime- 
ters thick,  to  ensure  adequate  rigidit\. 

In  the  mounting  procedure,  one  final  cotu  ern  of  scholai'l\  interest  focused  on  the 
visibility  of  initials,  designs,  or  doodles  on  the  I'cxcrse  of  cei'lain  tiles.  W  hile  the  tile 
pictures  were  numbered  at  the  factor\  for  con\  enience  of  installation,  some  tiles  in 
the  collection  ha\  e  othei-  intentional  markings  on  the  re\  erse.  The  mounts  for  these 
are  provided  with  plexiglass  window  s  on  the  rear  of  the  panels,  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  seen.  The  windows  w  ere  cut  into  the  panels;  the  1.2  centimeters  thick  plexiglass 
is  bonded  w  ith  epoxy  and  slightly  recessed  from  the  back  surface  of  the  mount  to 
prc\  cut  scratching. 

Suniniary 

Analysis  has  confirmed  that  from  an  earl\  jjcriod  (before  i6)0)  Dutch  tiles  contain 
unusually  large  amounts  of  calcium  (2()"o  l)\  weight  aiul  more)  and  that  calcium-rich 
materials  were  being  added  inteiUionall\  to  impro\  e  the  factor)  processing  of  tiles. 
Even  after  firing,  the  calcium-rich  components  of  the  ceramic  bod\  remain  susceptible 
to  hydrolxtic  attack.  Degi  adation  of  these  calcium-rich  components  nuist  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  ceramic  structure  after  repeated  wettings  and.  in  particular,  the  bond 
between  glaze  and  body.  Be\ond  this  kind  of  self-dcsti  uction  are  the  substantial 
problems  caused  by  accumulated  soluble  salts.  An  expeditious  method  for  renu)\  ing 
potentially  damaging  levels  of  soluble  salts  has  been  de\ised.  In  this  desalination 
method,  salt-laden  tiles  are  exposed  to  deionized  water  for  minimal  periods  of  time  to 
reduce  an\  fuither  deterioration  or  h\dr()l\sis  of  the  tile  bod),  as  measured  by  atomic 
absorption  and  \-ray  diffraction.  Further  work  is  clcarl\  needed  to  explore  the  physi- 
cal factors  involved  in  tile  deterioration  and  (-onser\ ation  treatment,  particularly  struc- 
tural weaknesses  caused  by  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  bod>  with  wetting-drying 
cycles. 


Compendium  of  Tile  Data 


The  accession  information  and  the  physical  data  for  each  tile  illustrated  in  the 
catalogue  are  provided  in  this  compendium. 

The  first  column  giv  es  the  coordinate  position  of  each  tile  within  its  panel. 

The  second  column  lists  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  accession  number.  Tile 
donors  are  identified  by  accession  number  prefix  as  follows: 


1985-101- 

Gift  of  Anthony  N.  B.  Garvan 

1981-77- 

Gift  of  Anthony  N.  B.  Garvan 

"979-50- 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Gars  an 

66-210- 

Purchased:  Edgar  V.  Seeler  Fund 

61-67- 

Gift  of  S.  Rrider  Rent 

30-44- 

Gift  of  Miss  May  Audubon  Post 

30-10- 

Gift  of  Edward  V\ .  Bok 

28-66- 

Gift  of  Edward  VV.  Bok 

21-3- 

Bequest  of  Emmeline  Reed  Bedell 

>9- 

Ozeas,  Ramborger,  Keehmle  Collection 

16- 

Gift  of  William  Seltzen  Rice 

12- 

Gift  of  Karl  J.  Freund 

08- 

Purchased:  Joseph  E.  Temple  Fund 

97- 

Bequest  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Graff 

The  third  column  gives  the  tile  or  tile  fragment's  average  height  and  width 
respectively,  in  millimeters  to  the  nearest  .5  millimeter  (excluding  grout  and  fills). 

The  fourth  column  specifies  the  average  thickness  of  the  tile,  including  the  glaze, 
but  not  at  the  "fat"  edge  where  the  glaze  puddled  during  drying  or  firing. 

The  fifth  column  gives  the  color  of  the  clay  body  based  on  the  Munsell  Color 
System,  matched  in  north-facing  daylight  (80-100  footcandles)  with  a  small  compo- 
nent (less  than  25%)  of  mixed  warm  and  cool  fluorescent  light  (Sylvania  Lifeline: 
Natural  F96712-N  and  F96712-D). 

Color  Munsell  values 

white  5V  9/2,9/1,8.5/1 

buff  7.5^  9/2 


5V 
2.5Y 


8.5/2 

9/4,  9/2,  8.5/2 


9/6-9/4 

8.5/6,  8.5/4,  8/6 


pk/or  (pink/orange)  7.5VR 
5VR 


8/8,  8/6,  7/8,  7/6 
8/6-7/6 


red 


lOR 


5/10-5/8 
5/10-5/8 


2.5VR 


The  sixth  cohimn  lists  the  number  of  ed^es  at  speciFic  bevel  angles.  The  first 
number,  in  parentheses,  is  the  number  of  edges;  the  second  is  the  number  of  degrees 
(to  the  nearest  2.5°)  deviation  from  90°,  measuring  from  the  glaze  surface.  W  here 
fewer  than  four  edges  are  listed,  either  the  absent  angle  is  90°  or  an  edge  is  missing. 

The  seventh  column  gives  the  number  of  apparent  holes  in  the  corners  of  the 
glazed  surface  of  the  tile  made  by  the  nails  in  the  trimming  block.  \V  here  the  block 
skipped  and  made  two  holes  in  a  corner,  only  one  was  counted.  W  here  fi\  e  holes  are 
noted  (see  panel  no.  1),  the  fifth  is  in  the  center  of  the  tile. 

The  last  column  offers  a  general  statement  regarding  the  condition  of  each  tile, 
with  an  emphasis  on  breaks,  losses,  fills,  and  inpainting.  "Small  losses"  indicates  glaze 
and  or  body  losses  of  less  than  Vh  of  the  total  tile  surface  (small  chips,  to  be  expected 
from  normal  wear,  are  not  noted).  "Inpainted"  indicates  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reconstruct  the  missing  portion  of  the  design. 


Accession 

Dimensions 

Thickness 

Beveling  of  Edge 

Nail 

Tile  Number 

(in  mm) 

(in  mm) 

Clay  Body 

(in  degrees) 

Holes 

Cloiulition 

1.  Floor  Tiles 

l-A  1979-50-7 

141  X  144 

22.5 

red 

(2|  10.  (11  75,  (1)  5 

5 

'  J  glii/e  loss 

1-B  1979-50-6 

142  \  144 

23.3 

red 

(3)  10.  (  1 )  5 

1  J  ti\ii/i'  loss 

1-C  1979-50-8 

142.5  \I41 

23 

red 

( 1 )  10.  (2)  7.5,  (1)5 

5 

1 J  glaze  loss 

1-D  1979-50-11 

142.5  \  144 

25 

red 

14)  5 

4 

"14  glaze  loss 

2-A  1979-50-16 

143  \  141 

red 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

3 

'4  glaze  loss 

2-B  1979-50-10 

142  \  144 

22.5 

red 

(2)  10. (2)  5 

5 

'  H  glaze  loss 

2-C  1979-50-4 

143  \  142 

25 

red 

(1)  10,  (3)  5 

5 

glaze  loss 

2-D  1979-50-12 

143  X  141 

23 

red 

(1)  7.5.  (3)  5 

2 

%  glaze  loss 

3-A  1979-50-3 

142  X  142 

23 

red 

(4)  5 

4 

'  4  glaze  loss 

3-B  1979-50-5 

144  X  142.5 

23.5 

red 

(4)  5 

5 

'  s  glaze  loss 

3-C  1979-50-2 

141  X  142 

23.3 

red 

(3)  5.  (1)  2.5 

5 

1 glaze  loss 

3-D  1979-30-9 

144  X  143 

23.5 

red 

(3)  7.5.  (1)5 

'  j  glaze  loss 

4-A  1979-50-14 

141  X  145 

23.5 

red 

(1)  7.5.  (3)  3 

3 

1/-'  glaze  loss 

4-B  1979-50-1 

145  X  141 

23 

red 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

5 

1/4  glaze  loss 

4-C  1979-50-15 

141  X  143 

23 

red 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

i/j  glaze  loss 

4-n  1979-50-15 

142.5  X  141 

23.5 

red 

(2)  7.5.  (2)  5 

5 

'  4  glaze  loss 

2.  Floor  Tiles 

1  1979-50-22 

143  X  142 

21.5 

red 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

0 

2  1979-50-20 

142  X  141 

red 

(1)  12.5.  (I)  10.  (2)  5 

0 

5.  Floor  Tile 

1979-50-24 

1 15  X  115 

20 

red 

(1)  10,  (2|  5 

0 

4.  Floor  Tile 

1979-50-25 

1 14  X  112 

red 

( 1 )  10.  (5)  5 

0 

break 

5.  Floor  Tile 

1979-50-810 

127  X  154 

19.5 

pk  or  and  buff 

(1)  10,  (2)  5 

4 

edge  break 

6.  Floor  Border  Tile 

1979-50-809 

130  X  129 

20.5 

buff 

(1)  10.  (1)  7.5.  (2)  5 

4 

7.  Floor  Tiles 

A  1979-50-23 

145  X  145.5 

16 

red 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

corner  loss 

B  1979-50-26 

146  X  145 

17 

red 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

8.  Floor  Tile 


1979-50-19         147  x  150  17.5  red 


(4)  5 


4 


Xci  f  ssidii  Dinicnsidiis         TliicUnos  lic\  cliiif;  of  Kdfif  Nail 

Tile  \iiml)cr  (iiiniiii)  (inmiiil        Clas  Hiidx  (in  ilcfirccs)  Ihili-s  Coiulitidii 


Ornamental  Fruit  in  (^uatiefbils 


l97f)-'j0-488 

133  \  I3()  13.3 

VclldW 

(3)  7.3 

small  loss 

1  H 

30- 10- 18(  n ) 

1 3  1  \  1  3  1  17 

\i"ll(i\\ 

1  1  1  10. 

(  1  )  7.3,  (2)  3 

1  C 

197!)  ")() 

1  3(i  \  1  31).  3          1  3 

bull 

(2)  111. 

(2)  7,3  3 

small  los.ses 

II) 

H)7i)- j()  187 

1  3()  \  1  3()            1  3.3 

bull 

(2)  111. 

(2)  7.3 

2-  \ 

■)()  10  I8(  J  U 

1 33  \  1  33  Hi 

\cllii\\ 

(2l  III. 

J  li 

30  10  W(  I2l 

1  33  \  1  3  1            1  3.3 

pk  (11-  ami  \clln\\ 

(3)  13. 

(1)10 

small  loss 

2-V. 

107!)  )0  M)() 

|)k  III'  ami  \ 

(3)  10. 

2  1) 

30  10- 18( 

133  \  133.3  Hi 

M'llnu 

(-')  -'0. 

(2)  13 

1  1  los.s— 

inpaiiilfcl 

3  \ 

l!)7!)-3()-4(i() 

134  \  133  If) 

|.U  III- 

(  U  10 

In  loss 

1  B 

l!)7!)-30  (3!) 

133  \  131)  13 

|)U  III- 

(3)  10. 

(1)7.3  4 

)-C 

1!)7!)  30-  f!)7 

I-'!)  \  1  33            1  3.3 

M'llllW 

(1)  10. 

(2)  10,  (1)3  3 

5-1) 

l!)7!)-30  4<)3 

133  \  13(i  1() 

pk  or 

(1)1  3, 

(3)  12.3  2 

4-\ 

l!)7!)-3()  KiJ 

133  \  131  n 

pk  „r 

|3)  10. 

(1)3  4 

small  loss 

4-B 

l!)7!)-3()-Kil 

1  30  \  1  30            1  3 

bull 

( 1 )  7.3 

(3)  3  4 

small  los.s 

4-C 

l!)7!)-30-  (!)8 

130  \  130  10 

bulT 

(  1 )  33, 

(  1 )  10,  (2)  3  2 

small  loss 

4-1) 

l!>7!)  30-4!)() 

133  \  127  10 

\t■llll\^ 

I  1 )  33, 

(2)  13,  (1)  10  1 

small  losses 

10.  Ornamental  Fruit  in  Quatrefoil 

1  A 

l97!)-5()-43H 

133  \  130  14.3 

marbleizfil  pk  or 

1 1 )  13, 

(2)  10  2 

l!)79  50  453 
1979-50-457 
1979-50-450 


I  50  \   I  50 

153  \  133 
136  \  136 


and  buff  and  ifd 
pk  or  and 

marbk'i/fd  red 
marbleizi'd  pk  or 

and  bull 
marbli"i/i'd  pk  or 
and  bull  and  red 


(  I  I  13,  (3)  10 
(  1  I  13,  (3)  10 
(I)  10.  (I)  7.5, 


small  Ids 
nil;  con 


1 1 .  Ornamental  Fruit  in  Quatrefoil 


l-B 

1979-50-407 

132  \ 

16 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

l-C 

1979-50-468 

132  \ 

31 

16 

pk  or 

(2)  13,  (1)  10,  (11  5 

cracks 

2-\ 

1979-50-465 

134  \ 

30 

16 

\ello\v  and 
marblfized 

ed 

(3)  3,  (1)  2.3 

2-B 

1979-50-464 

134  \ 

16.3 

yellow  and 
marbleized 

eel 

(4)  5 

5 

2-C 

1979-50-469 

132  \ 

18 

pk  or 

(2)  10,  (1)5 

2 

crack 

D-A 

1979-50-465 

135  \ 

55 

1 5 

yellow  and 
marbleized 

ed 

(1)  10, (3)  5 

3 

small  losses 

3-B 

1979-50-466 

153  \ 

54 

15.5 

\ello\\  and 

15)  5,  (1)  0 

4 

12.  Ornamental  Fruit  in  Ouatrefoil 


l-A  1983-101-127      133  \i34  13.3  pk  or  (t)l5  3 

1-  B  1983-101-129      I34\134  11.3  |ik  or  and  bull  (1)13  2 

2-  A  1983-101-126      134  \  135  14  mixed  bull  and  (4)15  3 

pk  or 


mixed  bull  and 
pk  or 


13.  Ornamental  Fruit  in  Quatrefoils  (Pomjjadour) 


l-\  1979-50-493  131x131  16  pk  or  (4)7.5 

1-  B  1979-50-t92  137  x138  16.3  pk  or  and  bill!  (1)7.5,(5)5 

2-  \  1979-50-494  139  x139  16  pk  or  (1)10,(2)3,(1). 
2-B  1979-50-491  135  x137  15  pk  or  and  bulT  (2)10,(2)7.3 


14.  Ornamental  Fruit  in  Quatrefoils  (Pompadour 


-A  1979-50-479  129  x128  14  pk  or  (1)3  4  small  losses 

-B  1979-50-480  133  x132  13  pk  or  and  bull  (2)3  4  .small  losses 

-\  1979-50-481  151x129  13.5  pk  or  and  bull  (1)111,(1)3  4  small  losses 

-B  1979-30-482  132  x130  14  pk  or  and  bull  4  small  lo.s.ses 


15.  Ornamental  Flower  Vases  in  Quatrefoils  (Pompadour) 


l-A 

1979-50-403 

1 5.5 

yellow 

l-B 

l97!)-30- 138 

16 

pk  or 

l-C 

1979  30- 1113 

1 3  t  X  131 

,,k  or 

1979-50-149 

132  X  132.3 

16 

pk  or 

11: 

1979-50-446 

133  X  133 

pk  or 

2-A 

1979-50-447 

1  I 

2-B 

1979  50  437 

131.3  X  132 

16 

marblei/ed  pk 
and  red 

(1)  10,  (3)  3 
(3)  15,  (I)  10 
(1)  10 

(1)  15,  (3)  10 
(3)  13,  (1)  10 
(I)  13,  (2)  10.  (1 


1 5) 


10 


I »  los.s 
loss 

small  losse.s 

i/s  loss 
small  losses 


Tile  Number  (in  mm)  (in  mm)        Clay  Body  (in  deprees)  Holes  (;()tiditi()n 


2-C 

1979-50-440 

135  \ 

135 

14 

|)k  Of 

(2)  13.  (2)  10 

2 

small  lo.sse.s 

2-n 

1979-50-445 

134  \ 

135 

1 5 

pk  or 

(t)  15,  (5)  10 

2 

2-E 

1979-50-404 

134  \ 

133 

15 

vello\^ 

(1)  12.5.  (5)  10 

2 

1/4  I0S.S 

3- A 

1979-50-443 

135  \ 

135 

14.5 

■pk  or 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

2 

small  losses 

3-B 

1979-50-450 

132.5 

X  133 

16 

pk  or 

(1)  20.  (1)  15.  (2)  10 

4 

i/s  loss 

3-C 

1979-50-444 

135  \ 

136 

14 

pk  or 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

2 

3-D 

1979-50-406 

134  X 

136 

14.5 

yellow  and 

(4)  10 

2 

i/s  loss 

marbleized  red 

3-E 

1979-50-435 

135  V 

135 

14 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

1/8  loss 

4-A 

1979-50-442 

133  \ 

132 

16 

[)k  or 

(1)13,  (3)  10 

4 

V*  loss 

4-B 

1979-50-436 

132  \ 

132 

1 5.5 

btilT  and 

(1)  15.  (3)  10 

4 

small  losses 

marbk'ized  pk  or 

4-C 

1979-50-448 

132  X 

133 

16 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

2 

Vh  loss 

4-D 

1979-50-439 

135  X 

133 

14 

burr 

(1)15,  (2)  10.  (1)  5 

2 

lA  loss 

4-F. 

1979-50-441 

133  \ 

133 

16 

burr  and 

(4)  10 

2 

marbleized  pk  or 

16.  Ornamental  Flower  \  ase 

in  Quatrefoil  (Pompadour) 

1979-50-396 

138  X 

137 

1 5.5 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (1)  7.5.  (2)  5 

1 

17- 

Ornamental  Flow  er  Vase 

in  Quatrefoil  (Pompadour) 

1979-30-397 

136  X 

137.5 

15 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

18.  Ornamental  Flower  Vases  with  Rosettes 

l-A 

1979-50-422 

136  X 

135 

14.5 

pk  or 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

.small  losses 

1-B 

1979-50-378 

135  X 

132 

15 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (1)  7.5.  (1)5 

1-C 

1979-50-425 

133  X 

133 

15.5 

pk  or 

(2)  15.  (1)  12.5.  (1)  10 

2 

1-D 

1979-50-433 

134  X 

133 

15.3 

pk  or 

(3)  10.  (1)5 

2 

small  losses 

2-A 

1979-30-432 

134  X 

134 

16 

pk  or 

(3)  15.  (1  )  10 

2 

small  losses 

2-B 

1979-50-377 

135  X 

135 

14.5 

pk  or 

(2)  12.5.  (2)  10 

2 

2-C 

1979-50-427 

132  X 

132 

16 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(4)  15 

2 

2-D 

1979-50-424 

135  X 

135 

16 

pk  or 

(2)  12.3.  (2)  10 

3-A 

1979-50-386 

128  X 

130 

16 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

2 

3-B 

1979-50-376 

134  X 

134 

13 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (2)  12.5,  (1)  10 

2 

3-C 

1979-50-375 

134  X 

134 

15.5 

bufr 

(3)  10.  (Ii  7.5 

2 

3-D 

1979-50-429 

134  X 

133 

15 

pk  or 

(4)  15 

2 

4-A 

1979-50-420 

133  X 

135 

16 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (2)  5 

2 

4-B 

1979-50-383 

131  X 

130 

15 

vellow 

(4)  10 

2 

4-C 

1979-50-385 

130  X 

131 

15 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

2 

corner  loss 

4-D 

1979-50-419 

136  X 

136 

16.5 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

3 

5- A 

1979-50-379 

132  X 

132 

16 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(2)  12.5,  (2)  10 

small  losses 

5-B 

1979-50-428 

132  X 

131 

14 

pk  or 

(2)  20,  (2)  15 

4 

5-C 

1979-50-434 

1 32 

14 

burr 

(1)  12.5.  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

4 

small  losses 

5-D 

1979-50-426 

1 55  X 

135 

16 

vellow 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

small  losses 

6-A 

1979-50-382 

133  X 

132 

14 

burr 

(3)  10,  (1)  5 

2 

small  losses 

6-B 

1979-50-430 

132  X 

132 

16.5 

bufT 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

2 

6-C 

1979-50-421 

132  X 

155 

16 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

2 

6-D 

1979-50-384 

129  X 

131 

16 

pk  or  and  bun 

(3)  15.  (1)  10 

3 

corner  loss 

7-A 

1979-50-431 

134  X 

133 

14.5 

pk  or 

(2)  12.5,  (2)  10 

2  corner  losses 

7-B 

1979-50-423 

134  X 

136 

16.5 

yellow 

(1)  12.5.  (2)  10.  (1)  7.5 

corner  loss 

7-C 

1979-50-381 

131  X 

132 

17 

pk  or  and  red 

(1)  12.5.  (3)  10 

2 

small  losses 

7-D 

1979-50-380 

133  X 

135 

16.5 

burr 

(1)  20.  (3)  15 

2 

small  losses 

19.  Ornamental  Flower  \  ases  in  Diamonds 

l-A 

30-10-48(21) 

137  X 

137 

15.5 

pk  or  and  bull 

(4)  10 

l-B 

1979-50-395 

155  X 

135 

16.5 

yellow 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

1-C 

1979-50-401 

130  X 

131 

15 

pk  or  and  burr 

(3)  15.  (1)  5 

3 

2-A 

1979-50-399 

132  X 

131 

1 5.5 

pk  or  and  bull 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

2 

2-B 

1979-50-402 

130  X 

135 

15 

pk  or  and 

(1)  10,  (2)  7.5 

2 

marbleized  red 

2-C 

1979-50-400 

135  X 

136 

14.5 

yellow 

(4)  10 

2 

3-A 

30-10-48(23) 

135  X 

135 

15.5 

|)k  or  and  burr 

(4)  5 

2 

3-B 

30-10-48(19) 

137  X 

137 

14 

pk  or  and  burr 

(4)  10 

2 

3-C 

30-10-48(24) 

132  X 

133 

12 

pk  or  and 

(4)  10 

6 

marbleized  burr 

20.  Ornamental  Flow  er  \  ases  in  Diamonds 

l-A 

1979-50-389 

135  X 

136 

15.5 

bufr 

(4)  10 

4 

1-B 

1979-50-390 

138  X 

134 

16.5 

pk  or  and  bufl 

( 1  )  13.  (3|  111 

4 

2-A 

1979-50-387 

136  X 

134 

15.5 

pk  or  and  burr 

(1)  15.  (2i  12.5.  (1)  7.5 

4 

2-B 

1979-50-388 

137  X 

136 

15.5 

pk  or  and 

(1)  15.  (2)  10.  (1)5 

4 

small  loss 

\(  i  (',ssji)ii  Dlniciisioiis        riiickiu'.ss  Bt'\  cliiif;  ol' lulfjo  Nail 

I'iU'  ^uiiibiM-  (in  nwii)  (in  iinn)        Clay  Body  (in  defirees)  Holes  Condition 


21.  Ornamental  Flower  Vases  in  Diamonds 


1-  \  1979-50-392  131  \  132  13.5  pk  or  (3)7.3,(1)  2 
IB           1979-50  391        131  \  135           14                pk  or  and  (1),(3)10  2 

niarl)lt'i/ed  red 
and  linlT 

2  A  1979-50  394        135  \  134  14  pk  or  (2)12.5.(2)10  2 

2-  B  1979  50  393        131  \  133  14  pk  or  (3)12.5,(1)10  2 


22.  Ornamental  Flower  Vases  in  Diamonds 


194 


1-A  30-10-48(12) 

1 30  \  1  30 

15 

pk  or 

(1)  15,  (1)  12.5,  (1)  10, 

4 

1-B  30-10-48(14) 
1-C  50-10-48(16) 

1-  n  30-10-48(13) 

2-  A  30-10-48(10) 
2-B  30-10-48(18) 
2-C           30-10  48(15) 
2-0  30-10-48(17) 

127  \  128 

128  \  127.5 

126  \  128 

126  \  128 

127  \  126 

127  \  126 

14 
14.5 

15 

14.5 

13.5 

14.5 

14 

|)k  or  and  red 
pk  or 

pk  or  and  red 
pk/or 

pk/or  and  red 
pk/or  and  red 
pk  or 

(1)5 
(4)  15 

(2)  20,  (2)  15 

(1)  20,  (3)  15 

(3)  15,  (1)  10 
(3)  17.5,  (1)  15 

(2)  15,  (2)  12.5 

(1)  20,  (1)  15,  (1)  10. 
( 1 1  5 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

small  corner 
and  other 
losses 

small  losses 
small  losses 

23.  Ornamental  Flower  Vases  in  Diamonds 

1  30  10  48(11) 

2  30-10  48(20) 

128  \  129 

129  \  130 

13.5 
14 

marbleized  pk  or 
and  red 
red 

(3)10,(1)5 
(1)  7.5,  (3)  5 

4 
4 

24.  Ornamental  Flower  Vase  in  Diamond 

30-10-48(22)       150.5  x132         14  buff  (4)15  3  corner  loss 


25.  Ornamental  Floral  Border  Tile 

1979-50-822       63  x135  14  pk  or  and  red  (1)7.5.(3)5 


26.  Ornamental  Floral  Border  Tile 


1979-50-307       66  x135  15.5  buff  and  (1)10,(3)5 

marbleized  red 


27.  Star  Tulips 


1-A 

1979-50-515 

133  X 

135 

15.5 

pk  or 

(1)  50,  (3)  10 

2 

1-B 

1979-50  522 

135  X 

134 

15 

pk  or  and  red 

(1)  15.  (3)  12.5 

2 

1-C 

1979-50-526 

136  X 

135 

16 

pk/or  and  buff 

(2)  10,  (2)  7.5 

2 

corner  loss 

ID 

1979-50-550 

134  X 

135 

15.5 

pk/or  and  buff 

(2)  12.5,  (2)  10 

2 

2-A 

1979-50-517 

134  X 

134 

15 

pk  or  and  red 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

2 

2-B 

1979-50-521 

135  X 

135 

15 

pk/or 

(1)  45,  (1)  12.5,  (2)  10 

2 

2-C 

1979-50-523 

136  X 

131 

15.5 

pk/or 

(2)  10,  (2)  7.5 

2 

2-D 

1979-50-528 

133  X 

134 

16 

pk/or 

(1)  10,  (3)  7.5 

2 

3-A 

1979-50-518 

135  X 

134 

15.5 

pk/or  and  buff 

(1)  10,  (3)  7.5 

2 

small  losses 

3-B 

1979-50-520 

137  X 

137 

15 

pk/or  and  buff 

(1)  15,  (2)  10,  (1)  7.5 

2 

3-C 

1979-50-524 

136  X 

137 

16 

pk/or  and  buff 

(3)  10,  (1)5 

2 

3-1) 

1979-50-529 

136  X 

136 

15 

pk/or 

(4)  7.5 

2 

corner  loss; 

inpainted 

4- A 

1979-50-516 

133  X 

134 

15.5 

pk  or 
and  red 
and  buff 

(3)  10,  (1)  7.5 

2 

small  losses 

4-B 

30-10-48(40) 

133  X 

134 

15.5 

buff 

(1)7.5,(3)5 

4 

small  losses 

4-C 

1979-50-525 

135  X 

156 

16 

pk  or 

(3)  12.5,  (1)  7.5 

2 

4  1) 

1979-50-527 

136  X 

135 

15.5 

pk  or 

(3)  12.5,  (1)  7.5 

2 

small  losses 

28.  star  Tulips 


1-A  1979-50-478  133  x153  16  pk/or  and  bun  (2)15,(1)12.5,(1)10  2 

1-  B  1979-50-476  132  x132  16.5  pkor  and  vellow  (1)15,(1)12.5,(2)10  2 

2-  A  1979-50-477  134  x155  16.5  pk/or  and  buff  (2)15,(2)12.5  2 
2-B  1979-50-475  132  x  132  16.5  pk/or  (4)15  2 


\((fssiiin  DjtiU'iisiiiiis        ■^hl(■|^lu■^^  I'litif;  (it  l.dfic 

Tilt"  NumbtT  (in  nun)  (in  nun)        (;ia\  Hod\  (in  (leprccs)  lloii-s  Coiulilinii 


29.  Star  Tulips 


I- A  1979-50-502 

131  \ 

1  3 ' 

16 

pk  Of 

(4) 

10 

- 

1-B  1979-50-511 

132  \ 

131 

pk  Of 

(3) 

10.  (1)  5 

3 

small  lo.ss 

1-C  1979-50-510 

132  \ 

1 32 

14.5 

(4) 

10 

small  loss 

l-I)  1979-50-506 

135  \ 

136 

pk  Of  and  bulT 

(3) 

10.  (1)  5 

2-A            1979  50  501 

133  \ 

1 33 

15  5 

(4) 

10 

^ 

small  loss 

2-R           1979  50  509 

1  3 1  \ 

15 

pk  or  and  red 

(^) 

12.5.  (2)  10 

2-(;  1979-50-505 

1  32  \ 

1  52 

(2) 

10.  (2)  7.5 

\ 

2-1)  1979-50-514 

1 32  \ 

1 5.5 

pk  or  and  buff 

(2) 

12.5.  (2)  10 

5-\  1979-50-500 

1 54  \ 

154 

1 5 

pk  Of  and  red 

10.  (2)  7.5 

small  loss 

5-B  1979-50-504 

152  \ 

1 52.5 

16 

pk  Of 

( 1 ) 

12.3.  (5)  10 

3-C  1979-50-508 

1 52  \ 

155 

14.5 

pk  or 

|4) 

10 

3-0  1979-50-515 

152  \ 

152 

pk  or 

(2) 

10.  (2)  7.5 

small  loss 

4-A  1979-50-499 

155  \ 

152 

16 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(2) 

10.  (2)  7.5 

edfie  broken; 

small  losses 

4-B  1979-50-505 

135  \ 

153 

1 5.5 

pk  or 

(3) 

10.  (1)  7.5 

4 

small  loss 

4-C  1979-50-507 

131  \ 

132 

1 5 

pk  or 

(4) 

10 

4 

small  losse.s 

4-1)  1979-50-512 

1 32  \ 

133 

1 5.5 

pk  Of  and  red 

(3) 

10.  (1)  7.5 

4 

small  loss 

30.  Slur  Tulips 

1  \            50-10  48(591 

1 50  \ 

150 

pk  or 

15.  (2)  12.5 

small  loss 

1-B  50-10-48(581 

151  \ 

151 

pk  or 

15.  (5)  10 

small  loss 

1-C  1979-50-519 

155  \ 

1 5 

pk  or 

10.  ( 1 )  7.5.  (2)  5 

2-\  30-10-48(34) 

150  \ 

150 

16 

vellow 

15.  ( 1 )  10 

2-B  30-10-48(36) 

131  \ 

131 

15.5 

pk  or 

15.  ( 1 )  12.5.  (2)  10 

1 

small  losses; 

corner  loss 

2-C           50-in-48( )5a| 

150  \ 

15 

pk  or 

(3) 

15.  (1)  10 

31.  Star  Tulips 

l-A            1979  50  471 

154  \ 

153 

1 5 

pk  or  and  red 

(1)  10.  (2)  7.5.  (1)5 

4 

1-B  1979-50-472 

1  35  \ 

1 5 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (1)  7.5,  (2)  5 

4 

2-A  1979-50-475 

133  \ 

134 

14.5 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

4 

and  buff 

and  red 

2-B  1979-50-474 

153  \ 

135 

14.5 

pk  or  and  buff 

(3) 

10.  (11  7.5 

4 

32.  Star  Tulips 

1-^           1979  50  451 

1  50  \ 

151 

15.5 

pk  or 

(3) 

10.  (1)  7.5 

4 

small  loss 

1-B  1979-50-455 

129  \ 

151 

16.5 

pk  or  and  red 

(2) 

12.5.  (1)  10.  (1)  5 

4 

small  loss 

2-A  1979-50-454 

150  \ 

150 

16 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

4 

2-B  1979-50-452 

152  \ 

150 

16.5 

pk  or  and  red 

15.  (5)  10 

4 

33.  Star  Tulips 

\  30-10-48(57) 

131  \ 

131 

15 

pk  or 

(3) 

10.  (1)  5 

B  30-10-48(55) 

154  \ 

133.5 

pk  or 

(4) 

10 

small  loss 

34.  Grapes  and  Pomegranates 

l-A           1979-50  545 

1  29  \ 

126.5 

14 

pk  or 

(1) 

15.(1)  1 0 

small  loss 

1-B           1979-50  558 

151  \ 

pk  or 

(t) 

1-C  1979-50-541) 

151  \ 

151 

12.5 

pk  or 

(1) 

10.  (5)  5 

1-D  1979-50-557 

1  52  \ 

152 

1 5 

pk  or 

(1) 

15.(5)  10 

2-A  1979-50-559 

1  55  \ 

14.5 

pk  or 

(4) 

10 

small  loss 

2-B  1979-50-541 

1  52  \ 

1  55 

14.5 

pk  or 

(2) 

12.5.  (2)  10 

2-C  1979-50-556 

151  \ 

151 

12.5 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

2-n  1979-50-542 

131  \ 

150 

pk  or 

|3)  10.  (1)  5 

35.  Grapes  and  Pomegranates 

l-A           30-10  48(50) 

155.5 

\  134 

16 

pk  or- 

(4) 

5 

4 

1-B  30-10-48(9) 

132  \ 

131 

14 

pk  or 

15.  (5)  10 

3 

1-C  30-10-48(32) 

155  \ 

134 

14 

pk  or 

(2) 

15.  (1)  5 

3 

1-D  30-10-48(6) 

132 

1 5 

vellow 

(2) 

12.5.  (2)  10 

2 

2-A  30-10-48(8) 

1 55  \ 

1 35 

15.5 

bulT 

10,  (3)  5 

2 

corner  loss 

2-B  30-10-48(31) 

134  \ 

133 

15 

pk  or  and  red 

W 

2 

2-C  30-10-48(5) 

156  \ 

136 

15.5 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

1 

small  loss 

2-D  30-10-48(29) 

155  \ 

1 55 

14 

marbleized  pk  or 

(1) 

7.5.  (3)  5 

2 

and  red 

3-A  1979-50-536 

133  X 

134 

18 

yellow 

(4)  10 

3 

small  loss 

3-B  30-10-48(1) 

133  \ 

134 

16 

yellow 

(3) 

12.5.  (1)  10 

2 

3-C  1979-50-558 

135  \ 

154 

16 

pk  or 

(1) 

15,  (3)  10 

3 

small  loss 

3-D  30-10-48(2) 

157  \ 

157 

15.5 

pk  or 

(4) 

5 

2 

corner  loss 

4-A  30-10-48(3) 

134  \ 

134 

16 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (2)  7.5 

4 

small  loss 

\i  <  ('ssi<Mi  DiiTiciisidMs         riiiclviicss  Ficvcliii};  of  Kdfic  Nail 

Tile  Nimibfi-  (in  mm)  (in  mm)        Clax  (in  (Icfiiccs)  lldlcs  Condition 


4-B  1979-50-557 

I5J  \ 

152 

16.5 

pk  or 

(1)  10 

4 

4-C  1979-50-555 

1  55  \ 

154.5 

16 

pis  or 

(1)  15.  (5)  10 

2 

corner  loss 

4-1)  1979-50-555 

1 55  \ 

157 

18 

Vfllou 

(2)  10.  (2)  7.5 

5 

56.  Pomegranates 

l-\  1979-50-554 

156  \ 

155 

16 

pk  or 

'  H  loss;  toned 

fills 

1-15  1979-50-552 

156  \ 

156 

17.5 

yellow 

(4)  5 

5 

small  losses; 

toned  nils 

2\  197!)-5()-555 

1 56  \ 

156 

17 

iMlIT 

5 

i-K  loss;  toned 

fills 

2-B  1979-50-555 

155  \ 

150 

16.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

5 

small  losses; 

toned  fills; 
edf;e  broken 


57.  Grapes  and  Pomegranates 

1979-50-552        154  \  126  pk  or  (5)  10  5  small  los.ses; 

corner  loss; 
edfie  broken 


58.  Grapes  and  Pomegi-anates 


l-A 

1979-50-576 

155 \  155 

15.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15, 

(5)  10 

1-B 

1979-50-571 

1 52  \  1  52 

15 

biiir 

(4)  10 

5 

cortier  loss 

1-C 

1979-50-567 

1 50  \  1  52 

1 5 

pk/or 

(1)  15, 

(2)  10.  (I)  5 

5 

1-D 

1979-50-565 

1 52  \  1  52 

14.5 

bulT 

(1)  15, 

(5)  10 

5 

2-A 

1979-50-566 

151  \  151.5 

15 

bufT 

(2)  10, 

(2)  5 

5 

2-B 

1979-50-575 

152  \  155 

15 

buff 

(4)  10 

5 

small  losses 

2-C 

1979-50-575 

155  \  152 

15 

pk/or  and  biilT 

(2)  15, 

(2)  10 

2-1) 

1979-50-572 

1 52  \  1 52.5 

15.5 

buff 

(4)  10 

2 

corner  loss 

3-A 

1979-50-574 

152  \  155.5 

15 

pk  or  and  biilT 

(1)15, 

(5)  10 

small  losses 

5-B 

1979-50-569 

1  52  X  1 52.5 

14.5 

buff 

(5)  10. 

(1)5 

2 

corner  and 
small  losses 

3-C 

1979-50-570 

155  \  152 

15 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

5 

small  losses 

5-1) 

1979-50-562 

155  \  152 

15 

pk  or 

(1)  12. 

5.  (5)  10 

5 

corner  losses 

39.  Grapes  and  Pomegranates 


1-A  1979-50-546        154  \  155.5         14.5  bulT  (1)15,(2)10,(1)5  5  smallloss; 

toned  nil 

1-  B  1979-50-547        152  x152  15  vellow  (4)10  4  small  losses 

2-  A  1979-50-544  152  x152  14  pk 'or  and  vellow  (4)10  4  corner  lo.ss 
2-B           1979-50-545        152  x152           15                pk  or                      (1)15.(1)12.5,(1)10.        4  smallloss 


40.  Grape  and  Pomegranate  Border  Tile 


1979-50-560       65  x155.5  18  bulT  (2)7.5,(2)5  5  small  corner 

loss 


41.  Grapes  and  Pomegranates 


l-A  1979-50-549        153  x155.5         14.5  pk  or  (2)10,(2)5  2  small  cornei 

loss 

1-  B  1979-50-550        152  x132.5         14.5  marbleized  pk  or     (1)10,(5)5  2  small  cornei 

and  red  loss 

2-  A  1979-50-548  152  x  132  14  pk  or  and  vellow  (4)5  2 
2-B           1979-50-551        151x  133           14  pk  or  (2)10,(2)5  2 


42.  Animals  and  Hunter  in  Roundels 


1-  B 

2-  A 
2-B 


1985-101-5 
1985-101-4 
1983-101-7 
1983-101-6 


1 14  X  115 

1 15  X  114 
115  X  114,5 
1 1 4  X  116 


yellow 

pk/or  and  bufi' 
pk/or  and  bufl' 
pk/or 


(2)  7.5,  (2)  5 
(2)  10,  (2)  7.5 
(2)  10,  (2)  7.5 
(4)  7.5 


43.  Animal  Border  Tiles 


A  I985-10I-1         88  x  89  13.5  pk  or  (5)10,(1)5  2 

B  1985-101-2         86  x  86.5  14  pk  or  (1)10,(2)7.5.(1)5  2 

C  1983-101-3         87.5  x  88  14  pk/or  (4)15  2 


\(  (  i's>i(iii  ^|[ll(Ml^i(lrl^         riiickncss  c-linf;  of  T.d^i'  Niill 

Tile  NumIxT-  (iti  mm)  (in  mm)        Cl;i\  Both  (in  degrees)  Moles  Condition 


44.  Cow  Border  Tile 


1979-50-71 

79  \  134 

15.5 

hutT 

( t)  5 

2 

45.  Bear  Border  Tile 

1979-50-72 

92  \  133 

15 

bufl'  ;ind 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

3 

marbleized  red 

46.  Animals  in  Diamonds 

J  £)79-50-4  ' 

1"' 

huff 

(-)    1.  (-) 

3  1 

"1    l'("'ss  ' 

in  painted 

IB 

I(j7Q-50-3(S 

131  \  135 

15 

pk  or  iind  hull 

(  1 1  jyj.  ( z )  1  3.  ( 1 )  I  u 

small  loss 

1-C 

1979-50-57 

155  \  152 

15 

pk  or  and  bufl 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

0 

I  -[) 

pk  or  and  bufl 

(2)  10, (2)  3 

i/s  loss— 

inpainted 

2- A 

1979-50-55 

131  \  130 

14 

yello\^ 

(4)  10 

2 

break; 

l/s  I0S.S— 

inpainted 

2-B 

1979-50-38 

1 30  \  131 

14 

pk  or 

(3)  15.  (1)  10 

2 

small  losses 

2-C 

1979-50-37 

133  X  132 

1 5 

red 

(1)  25.  (1)  20.  (2)  15 

1  M  loss— 

inpainted 

2-D 

1979-50-44 

132  \  132 

1 5 

pk  or 

(t)  10 

3 

break; 

small  loss — 

inpainted 

3-K 

1979-50-35 

1 32  \  1 32 

red 

(3)  15.  (1)  10 

2 

'/«  loss— 

inpainted 

3-B 

1979-50-56 

132  \  133 

1 5 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

I  4  los.s  

inpainted 

3-C 

1979-50-45 

131  \  131 

14 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

break: 

small  loss— 

inpainted 

5-D 

1979-50-58 

130  \  131 

1 5 

pk  or 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

2 

break: 

I'N  loss— 

inpainted 

47.  Hound  in  Diamond 

1979-50-53 

1 39  X  1 39 

pk  01-  and  yellow 

(2)  10,  (1)  7.5,  (1)5 

2 

48.  Animals  and  Man  in  Diamonds 

l-A 

1979-50-41 

134  X  135 

15 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

5 

small  losses 

1-B 

1979-50-52 

131  X  132 

16 

pk  or  and  bufl' 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

2 

small  losses 

1-C 

1979-50-32 

136  X  136 

15.5 

bufr 

(1)  15.  (1)  12.5.  (2)  10 

3 

1-D 

1979-50-54 

1 50  X  1 32 

15 

burr 

(4)  10 

2 

Vh  loss 

2- A 

1979-50-40 

152  X  133 

15 

pk  or  and  buff 

(5)  5 

5 

2-B 

1979-50-53 

1 30  X  131 

15 

bulT 

(5)  10.  (1)  5 

4 

small  losses 

2-C 

1979-50-31 

134  X  135.5 

16 

bufr 

(1)  15.  (3)  10 

3 

2-D 

1979-50-34 

155  X  154 

16 

bufT 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

3 

5- A 

1979-50-128 

134  X  135 

16 

pk  or  and  bulT 

(4)  15 

3 

5-B 

1979-50-39 

136  X  137 

16 

bun 

(2)  50,  (1)  10,  (1)  7.5 

4 

small  losses; 

edge  broken 

3-C 

1979-50-173 

I  50  V  1 32 

16 

pk  or 

(5)  5 

2 

small  losses 

5-D 

12-112 

1 30  X  131 

14.5 

pk  or  and  bufl 

(4)  10 

49.  Animals  and  Hunter  in  Diamonds 

l-A 

1979-50-192 

111x111 

14 

pk  or 

(3)  10.  (1)5 

small  loss 

1-B 

1979-50-51 

I  12  X  111 

15 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

2 

2-A 

1979-50-50 

111  \  113 

14.5 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

2 

2-B 

1979-50-129 

1 14  X  112 

14 

pk  or 

(1)  12.5,  (3)  10 

2 

50.  Dog  and  Fox  in  Roundels 

A 

1979-50-75 

130  X  130 

1  1 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  ) 

B 

1979-50-76 

128  X  129 

1  1 .5 

pk  or  and 

edges  broken 

marbleized  red 

51- 

Animals  and  Birds  in  Scalloped  Roundels 

l-A 

1979-50-131 

135  X  156 

1 5.5 

pk  or 

(2)  12.5.  (2)  10 

3 

IB 

1979-30-150 

136  X  137 

15 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (5)  10 

4 

small  losses 

2-A 

1979-50-62 

134  X  135 

16 

pk  or 

(1)  17.5,  (3)  15 

2-B 

1979-50-60 

156  X  155 

15.5 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (3)  5 

4 

small  losses 

Dimensions 

rineknes 

Beveliiif;  of  Kd{;e 

\ail 

Tile  Niinil)Cf 

(in  iiini) 

(in  mm) 

Clay  Body 

(in  defirees) 

Moles 

Condition 

3-A           1 979-50- iO 

155.5  \  155.5 

pk  ,.r 

(2)  10,  (2)  7.5 

small  losses 

3-B  1979-50-74 

155  \  155 

1 5.5 

|,k  .,r 

(5)  10,  (1)  7.5 

4- A  1979-50-73 

1 56  \  1 54 

pk  (ir 

(1)  15 

small  losses 

4-B           1979-50  61 

156.5  \  157 

16 

pk  „r 

(4)  5 

52.  Animals  in  Scalloped  Roundels 

l-\  50-10-47(94) 

134  \  155 

1  1.5 

pk  nr 

(2)  H),  (2)  5 

1-B            50  10-47(86) 

155  \  154 

1 1 

pk  nr 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

1-C            50  10  47(85) 

155  \  152 

pk 

(1)  15,  (5)  10 

small  Icsses 

2-A  50-10-47(85) 

1 54  V  1  54 

pk  (If 

(4)  5 

small  losses 

2-B           50  10-47(84) 

154  \  155 

12.5 

pk  (ir  and  > 

•How 

(3)  5 

2-C           50-10  47(90) 

151  \  151 

1  1.5 

white 

(2)  5 

small  losses 

53.  Canine  in  Scalloped  Roundel 

50-10-47(87) 

127  \  128 

1 1.5 

pk  or 

(1)  12.5.  (5)  10 

small  eoriier 

54.  Animals 

A  50-10-47(44) 

129  \  129.5 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

B  50-10-47(45) 

155  \  154 

pk  .,r 

(5)  10.  (1)  5 

5 

small  losses 

C  50-10-47(57) 

125  \  127 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

I)              50-10  47(11) 

126.5  \  129 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

eorner  losses 

55.  Animals 

l-A  1979-50-48 

129  \  129 

14.5 

pk  or 

(3)  5 

4 

corner  and 

other  losses 

1-B  1979-50-49 

150  \  150.5 

14 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (3)  5 

3 

eorner  and 

other  losses: 

toned  nils 

1-C  1979-50-27 

151  \  151.5 

14 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

4 

small  losses: 

toned  fills 

1-1)  1979-50-50 

129  \  150 

14.5 

pk  or 

(2)  12.5,  (1)  10,  (1)  7.5 

3 

eorner  and 

other  losses; 

toned  nils 

1-E  1985-101-9 

155  \  151 

1 5 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

4 

'/n  loss 

2-A  1979-50-46 

151  \  150.5 

15 

pk  or 

(5)  5 

4 

small  losses 

2-B  1979-50-47 

151  \  150 

12 

pk  or 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

3 

3  small  los.ses; 

toned  fills 

2-C  1979-50-29 

128  X  150 

14 

pk  or 

(3)  5 

3 

loss:  bottom 

edge  broken: 

toned  fill 

2-0  1985-101-10 

128  \  150 

12.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15,  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

4 

small  losses 

2-F,  1979-50-28 

129  X  151.5 

16 

pk  or 

(1)5 

3 

1/8  eorner  loss: 

toned  fill 

56.  Animals  in  Bracketed  Frames 

l-A  1979-50-68 

1 50  X  1  50 

pk  .,r 

(I)  10,  (1)  7.5,  (2)  5 

1-B  1979-50-70 

151  X  151.5 

pk  or 

3 

2-A  1979-50-69 

151.5  \  151.5 

14 

pk  or 

(4|  10 

4 

small  losses 

2-B  1979-50-67 

1 50  X  1  50 

12 

pk  or  and  it 

d 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

3 

small  losses 

3-B  28-66-163 

150.5  \  127.5 

11. 5 

pk/or  and  y 

■Mow 

(1).  (1)  7.5,  (2)  5 

4 

break:  loss 

inpainted 

57.  Horse 

28-66-75 

129  X  128 

10 

yellow 

break 

58.  Dogs  in  Roundels 

l-A  1979-50-66 

129  X  150 

9 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

1 

1-B  1979-50-65 

150  X  150.5 

7.5 

buff 

(1)  15,  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

1 

2-A  1979-50-64 

128  X  150 

9 

yellow 

(5)  10,  (1)  7.5 

corner  losses 

2-B  1979-50-65 

129  X  151 

8.5 

i)uff 

( 1 )  12.5,  (5)  10 

1 

59.  Birds  in  Chinese  Gardens 

A  1979-50-816 

131  X  151 

15 

pk  or  and  y 

■Mow 

(2)  7.5,  (2)  5 

5 

small  los.s — 

inpainted 

B  1979-50-817 

133  \  132 

13.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15,  (2)  10.  (1)  5 

1 

eorner  loss — 

inpainted 

Xccfssliiii  l)inu-iisi(itis         lliickiifss  lic\fliiif;  1)1  F.d^ic 

Tile  Number  (in  riirii)  (in  mm)        (Ma\  (in  di'^rei-s)  Holes  Coiulilioii 


60.  Duck  and  Butterfly  in  Roundels 


A 

1983-101-1 1 

128  \ 

123 

yellow 

(1)  7.5,  (2)  5 

broken  edf;e 

B 

1983-101-8 

129  \ 

129 

12 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (2)  7.5. 

1 )  5 

] 

Mliall  loss; 

toned  nil 

61. 

Parrots  and  Roosters 

1-A 

1983-101-22 

127  \ 

127.5 

1 1 

pk  or 

(II  10.  (5)  7.) 

1-B 

1983-101-23 

125  \ 

126 

1  1.5 

pk  or  and 

(4)  5 

4 

niarbleized  red 

2-A 

1983-101-24 

126  V 

127 

10 

pk  or  and 

(4)  5 

marblei/.ed  red 

2-B 

1983-101-21 

126  \ 

124 

10 

pk/or 

(2)  10.  (2)  7.5 

4 

62.  Birds 

l-A 

1981-77-37 

127  \ 

128.5 

1 1 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

5 

small  corner 

loss 

1-B 

1979-30-123 

131  \ 

132 

14 

pk  or  and  red 

(1)  10.  (1)  7.5.  (1)5 

4 

l-C 

30-44-51. 

132  \ 

130 

1 5 

pk  or 

( 1 )  11),  (3)  5 

4 

small  losses 

2-A 

1979-50-120 

130  \ 

130 

1  1 

pk  or 

(3)  10,  (1)5 

small  losses 

2-B 

1979-50-122 

133  \ 

135 

14 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (1)  7.5. 

2)  5 

4 

i«  loss 

2-C 

1979-50-121 

1 32  \ 

pk  or  and 

|4)  5 

4 

1 »  loss 

niarbleized  red 

63.  Birds  on  Branches 

l-A 

1983-101-18 

125  X 

126 

1  1 

yellow 

(1)  15,  (5)  10 

small  loss 

1-B 

1983-101-15 

127  \ 

126 

10.5 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (2)  5 

corner  loss 

l-C 

1983-101-19 

126  \ 

126 

10.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(5)  15.  (1)  7,5 

0 

2-A 

1983-101-13 

124  \ 

124.5 

10 

pk  or 

(3)  5 

0 

crack 

2-B 

1983-101-20 

126  X 

127 

10 

yellow 

(3)  10.  ( 1 )  5 

small  corner 

2-C 

1983-101-16 

126  X 

126 

10.5 

yellow 

(4)  15 

small  loss 

64.  Birds  on  Branches 

\ 

1983-101-12 

127  X 

128 

1 1 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(3)  10,  (1)  5 

B 

1983-101-17 

128  X 

129 

1 1.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(2)  10,  (2)  7.5 

small  losses 

(; 

1983-101-14 

128  X 

129 

11 

yellow 

(4)  7.5 

corner  loss 

65.  Birds  and  Flowers  in  Roundels 

l-A 

1983-101-28 

130  X 

150 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (5)  10 

4 

small  corner 

1-B 

1981-77-65 

129  X 

129 

11.5 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

4 

loss 
small  corner 

loss 

l-C 

1981-77-60 

130  X 

130 

11 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

4 

1-D 

1981-77-64 

129  \ 

150 

pk  or 

(1)  12.5.  (3)  10 

4 

2-A 

1981-77-62 

1  50 

1  1 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

4 

2-B 

1981-77-68 

11. 5 

pk  or 

(1)  15,  (1)  12.5. 

(2)  5 

4 

2-C 

1983-101-27 

1  30  \ 

150 

1  1.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (3)  10 

small  losses 

2-D 

1981-77-61 

130  X 

150 

1  1.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (1)  12.5. 

(2)  10 

4 

3-A 

1979-50-297 

131  X 

1 52 

1 1.5 

pk  or 

(5)  10.  (1)5 

4 

very  small 

corner  loss 

3-B 

1983-101-25 

129  X 

129 

pk  or 

(1)  20.  (3)  15 

4 

small  losses 

3-C 

1983-101-26 

128  X 

150 

pk  or 

(4)  15 

small  losses — 

inpainted 

3-D 

1981-77-67 

130.5 

X  151 

12.5 

pk  or 

(2)  12.5.  (2i  10 

4 

4-A 

1979-50-298 

132  X 

131 

10.5 

buff 

(1)  15,  (li  10.  ( 

1)  5 

4 

4-B 

1981-77-63 

130  X 

130 

1 1.5 

pk  or 

(5)  10.  (  1  )  5 

4 

4-C 

1981-77-70 

129  X 

129 

1 1.5 

pk  or  and  bulT 

(4)  10 

4 

small  losses 

4-D 

1981-77-59 

129  X 

129 

yellow 

(2)  10.  (1)  5 

4 

5-A 

1983-101-29 

129  \ 

129 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

4 

3-B 

1979-50-296 

132  X 

132 

pk  or 

(2)  5 

2 

small  losses 

5-C 

1981-77-66 

130  X 

130 

pk  or 

(3)  10.  (1)  3 

4 

5-D 

1979-50-295 

131  X 

131 

pk  or 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

5 

small  corner 

loss 

66.  Birds 

l-A 

1979-50-117 

130  X 

131.5 

12.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (5)  10 

'  s  loss:  toned 

1-B 

1979-50-127 

128  X 

130 

1 1.5 

buff 

(3)  10 

bottom  edfie 

broken 

l-C 

1979-50-1 16 

131  X 

1 19 

13 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (1)  12.5. 

(1)  10. 

1 

rifilit  edfie  cut 

(1)  5 

small  loss 

2-A 

1979-50-125 

129  X 

130 

13 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (2)  5 

3 

small  losses 
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2-C  1979-50-119 

152  X 

1  18 

15 

pk  oi- 

(1) 12.5.  (1)  10,  (2)  7.5 

2 

rifjht  edge  cut 

5- A           1979-50-1 IH 

129  \ 

128 

10.5 

led 

(2)  20.  (1)  12.5.  (1)  10 

2 

corner  loss; 

toned  nil 

5-B  1979-50-124 

151  \ 

150 

1 1.5 

veilow 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

2 

5-(;  1979-50-12(i 

151  \ 

1 1 

yellow 

(4)  5 

1 

left  edne  cut 

67.  Birds 

l-A  28-66-91 

128.5 

X  128 

12 

pk  or 

(2)  12.5,  (2)  10 

1 

loss;  toned  fill 

1-B  50-44-511 

128  \ 

128 

12.5 

pk  or 

(1)  12.5,  (2)  10,  (1)  7.5 

loss;  toned  fdl 

l-C  28-66-90 

128  \ 

150 

12.5 

pk  or 

(1)15,  (2)  12.5,  (1)  10 

2 

small  losses 

2-A  28-66-179 

127.5 

1 1 

pk  or 

(5)  12.5,  (1)5 

1 

i/s  loss;  toned  fill 

2-B  28-66-92 

128  \ 

128 

1 1 

yellow 

(1)  20,  (1)  17.5,  (1)  7.5, 

2 

2  breaks; 

(1)5 

toned  nil 

2-C  28-66-178 

129  X 

129 

1 1.5 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (5)  7.5 

2 

bottom  edge 

broken 

68.  Parrot 

50-44-5.1 

I2H  \ 

128 

1 1 

pk  or  and  red 

(5)  10,  (1)5 

2  corner  losses 

69.  Goose 

28-66-87 

152  X 

155 

12 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (5)  10 

5 

3  breaks: 

i/«  loss; 

toned  fill 

70.  Butterfly 

28-66-89 

127  X 

126 

9 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

0 

1  h  loss;  toned  nil 

71.  Swan 

1981-77-42 

128  X 

129.5 

7.5 

yellow 

(I)  10,  (5)  5 

2 

break 

72.  Flowers  in  Landscapes 

\  28-66-85 

154  X 

155 

15 

pk  or 

(5)  10 

'/4  loss 

B  28-66-80 

155  X 

155 

14.5 

pk  or 

(5)  15,  (1)  10 

•  4  loss 

73.  Tulips 

l-A  1979-50-224 

157  X 

156 

15 

buff 

(1)  7.5.  (2)  5,  (1)  2.5 

5 

small  losses 

1-B  1979-50-225 

158  X 

140 

15.5 

pk  or 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

5 

l-C  1979-50-250 

151  X 

155 

15 

yellow 

(1)  7.5.  (5)  5 

5 

1-D  1979-50-228 

131  X 

135 

15.5 

pk  or  and  buff 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

5 

2-A  1979-50-225 

136  X 

136 

15 

pk  or 

(5)  10,  (1)  5 

5 

small  losses 

2-B  1979-50-226 

135  X 

137 

15.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

3 

2-C  1979-50-229 

131  X 

155 

15 

veilow 

(1)  10.  {2}  5_ 

3 

2-D  1979-50-227 

155  X 

154 

15.5 

buff 

3 

5- A  1979-50-255 

150  X 

152 

14.5 

pk  or 

2 

5-B  1979-50-251 

152  X 

152 

15.5 

pk  or  and  red 

(1)15.  (5)  5 

3 

5-C  1979-50-252 

152  X 

155 

15 

pk/or 

(1)  15.  (5)  10 

3 

5-D  1979-50-254 

152  X 

151 

12.5 

pk/or 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

3 

4-A  1979-50-275 

155  X 

155 

16.5 

pk  or 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

2 

small  losses 

4-B  1979-50-271 

156  X 

136 

16.5 

yellow 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

2 

4-C  1979-50-257 

136  X 

136 

17.5 

yellow 

(1)  15,  (2)  10,  (1)  7.5 

1 

i/«  loss;  toned  fill 

4-D  1979-50-255 

134  X 

154 

17.5 

yellow 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

2 

i/«  loss; 

toned  nils 

5-A  1979-50-258 

131  X 

151 

16 

yellow 

(3)  10 

2 

1/4  loss; 

toned  nils 

5-B  1979-50-274 

156  X 

136 

17 

buff 

(4)  10 

2 

5-C  1979-50-272 

156  X 

136 

17 

yellow 

(4)  10 

2 

small  losses 

5-D  1979-50-256 

155  X 

135 

16 

buff  and  .some  red 

(2)  5 

2 

74.  Tulips 

l-A  1979-50-242 

134  X  134 

13 

pk/or 

(4)  10 

3 

U  loss; 

toned  fills 

1-B  1979-50-241 

135  X  135 

12.5 

pk/or  and  yellow 

(2)  10,  (2)  15 

4 

small  losses; 

toned  nils 

2-A  1979-50-240 

131  X 

152 

15 

pk  or 

(2)5 

2 

i/s  loss;  toned  nil 

2-B  1979-50-239 

133  X 

133 

15 

pk/or  and  yellow 

2 

small  losses; 

toned  fills 
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75.  Flowers  and  Dragonfly 


A  28-66-82 

130.5  \  132 

13.5 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (1)  7.5,  (2)  5 

2 

'/«  less;  toned  Till 

B  28-66-81 

131.5  \  131 

13.5 

|)k  or 

(1)7.5.  (2)5 

2 

Vh  loss:  break; 

toned  nils 

C  28-66-78 

131  \  131 

13 

red 

(1)  10,  (3)  5 

2 

'A  loss;  2  breaks: 

toned  rdls 

D  28-66-79 

130  \  130 

13.3 

pk  or  and 

(2)  10.  (1)  5 

2 

break;  small 

marhleized  red 

losses;  toned 

rdls 

76.  Flowers 

l-A  1979-50-300 

1 32  \  1 34 

1  t.) 

pk  or  and  red 

(3)  10.  (1)  7.5 

3 

1-B  1979-50-299 

127  \  129 

12.5 

\ello\\ 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

1-C  1979-50-255 

130  \  151 

10 

pk  or 

(♦)  10 

2 

2-A  1979-50-256 

1 30  \  1 30 

13 

pk  or  and  bulT 

(1)  15.  (1)  12.5,  (1)  10. 

4 

2-B  1979-50-257 

128.5  \  130 

1  1.5 

pk  or  and  hulT 

(1)  3 
(3)  15,  (1)  10 

3 

2-C  1979-50-302 

128  \  127 

1 1.5 

pk  or  and  hull 

( 1 )  10.  (2)  7.5,  (1)  5 

2 

3-A  1979-50-254 

132  \  133 

13 

l)utT  and  red 

(3)  5 

2 

3-B  1979-50-301 

132  \  130 

1 1.5 

pk  or 

(3)  5 

4 

small  corner 

loss 

3-C  1979-50-253 

133  \  134 

13.5 

huff  and  yellow 

(1)  10.  (2)  5 

3 

4-A  1979-50-252 

1 34  \  1 34 

13.5 

biifr  and  red 

4 

4-B  1979-50-258 

129  X  129 

11 

pk  or  and  bufi' 

(1)  7.5.  (3)  5 

4 

4-C  1979-50-251 

134  \  133 

14.5 

hiifr  and  red 

(4)  5 

3 

small  losses 

77.  Flowers 

l-A  1979-50-309 

128  \  128 

10.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(1)  15.  (3)  10 

2 

small  losses 

1-B  1979-50-322 

130.3  \  131 

13.5 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

2 

small  loss 

1-C  1979-50-314 

128  X  127 

10 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

2 

1-D  1979-50-323 

128  X  129 

10 

pk  or  and  red 

(1)  15.  (1)  10.  (1)  7.5. 

2  breaks 

(1)  5 

2-A  1979-50-313 

131  X  131 

13.5 

pk  or 

(1)  7.5.  (3)  5 

2 

2-B  1979-50-320 

129  X  130 

10 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (3)  10 

2 

2-C  1979-50-315 

131  X  132 

14 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

2 

small  losses 

2-D  1979-50-312 

134  X  133 

1 3 

pk  or  and  bufT 

(4)  10 

3 

small  loss 

3-A  1979-50-318 

1 32  X  1 32 

14 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

2 

3-B  1979-50-317 

129  X  128 

10 

pk  or 

(1)  20.  (3)  10 

2 

3-C  1979-50-319 

129  X  128 

10.5 

buff 

(2)  12.3.  (1)  10.  (1)  7.3 

2 

3-D  1979-50-316 

130  X  131 

13 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

2 

small  losses 

4-A  1979-50-311 

132  X  133 

15 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (1)  7.5.  (2)  5 

2 

small  losses 

4-B  1979-50-321 

131  X  131 

13.5 

pk  or 

(3)  7.5.  (1)5 

2 

4-C  1979-50-310 

131  X  132 

14 

pk  or 

(1)  12.5.  (1)  10.  (2)  5 

2 

4-D  1979-50-324 

129  X  129 

9 

pk  or 

(3)  10. (1)  5 

2 

78.  Flowers 

l-A  1979-30-248 

129  X  130 

1 1.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

1-B  1979-50-250 

130  X  129 

14.5 

pk  or 

(2)  10, (2)  5 

3 

2-A  1979-50-247 

131  X  130 

12 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

2 

2-B  1979-30-249 

130.5  X  131 

14.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(  +  )  3 

2 

79.  Flowers  in  Scalloped  Frames 

l-A  1983-101-116 

129.5  X  128 

12.5 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (2)  5 

4 

edge  broken 

1-B  1983-101-114 

128  X  129 

12 

pk  or 

(3)  5.  (1)  2.5 

3 

2-A  1983-101-115 

129  X  129 

12 

pk  or  and  red 

(4)  10 

2-B           1983-101  113 

130  X  130 

12 

red 

(2)  10, (2)  5 

3 

80.  Flowers 

l-A           1979  30-243 

134  X  134 

14.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15,  (1)  12.5,  (2)  10 

2 

small  loss 

1-B  1979-30-244 

135  X  133 

14.5 

pk  or 

(1)  13,  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

2 

small  loss 

2-A  1979-50-246 

132  X  131 

15 

pk'or 

(3)  13.  (1)  10 

2 

corner  loss 

2-B           1979-50  245 

1 34  X  1  34 

15 

pk/or 

(3)  15.  (1)  10 

3 

81.  Flowers 

l-A  1979-50-262 

127  X  127 

11 

yellow 

(2)  10 

3 

small  losses; 

toned  fills 

1-B  1979-50-260 

127  X  128 

12 

yellow 

(4)  10 

2 

small  losses; 

toned  nils 
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2  \  1079-50-259 

128  X  127 

12 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

2 

small  losses; 

toned  fills 

2-B  1979-50-261 

126  \  125 

10 

hull 

1 

small  losses; 

toned  nils 

82.  Triple  Tulips  in  Bracketed  Frames 

l-A            50-10-47  (I2()) 

151  \  152 

1 5.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(2)  15,  (1)  10.  (1)  5 

5 

small  losses 

1-B  50-10-47(150) 

129  \  128 

pk  or  and  bulT 

(1)  20,  (5)  10 

2 

small  losses 

1-C;           50-10-47  (155) 

152  \  152 

15 

pk/or 

(1)  15,  (1)  12.5,  (2)  10 

5 

l-I)           50-10  47  (129) 

151  \  152 

15 

pk/or  and  yellow 

(5)  15,  (1)  12.5 

5 

small  loss 

2-A  50-10-47(151) 

151  \  150.5 

15.5 

pk'or  and  red 

(1)  15,  (5)  10 

5 

2-B  50-10-47(152) 

151.5  \  151.5 

15 

pk  or  and  bulT 

(1)  15,  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

5 

small  losses 

2-C  50-10-47(125ii) 

1 52  \  1  50 

bulT 

(1)  15,  (1)  12.5,  (1)  7.5, 

3 

small  losses 

2-n           50-10-47  (125) 

151  X  152 

15 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(1)  10 
(1)  15,  (2)  10.  (1)  5 

2 

small  losses 

5- A           50- 10-47  (129a) 

132  X  150 

15 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(1)  12.5,  (5)  10 

3 

2  breaks 

3-B  50-10-47(154) 

127  X  128.5 

15.5 

pk  or  and  bulT 

(4)  10 

2 

small  losses 

5-C           50-10-47  (128) 

129  X  128 

15.5 

pk/or  and  yellow 

(2)  15,  (1)  12.5,  (1)  10 

2 

small  losses 

5-1)  50-10-47(126a) 

132  X  133 

15 

pk  Or 

(2)  15,  (1)  12.5,  (1)  7.5 

5 

83.  Triple  Tulips  in  Bracketed  Frames 

l-A  1979-50-284 

128  X  128 

11 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(•*)  5 

2 

1-B  1979-50-285 

129  X  128 

11 

yellow 

(1)  20,  (1)  15,  (2)  10 

2 

small  losses; 

2  corners 

inpainled 

2-A  1979-50-286 

129  X  127 

12 

pk/or  and  yellow 

(2)  10.  (1)5 

2 

right  side 

broken; 

i/a  loss; 

2  corners 

inpainted 

2-B  1979-50-285 

150  X  129 

11 

yellow  and 

(1)  20,  (5)  10 

2 

small  corner 

marbleized 

loss 

oranpe 

84.  Triple  Tulips  in  Bracketed  Frames 

l-A  1979-50-288 

130  X  130 

15.5 

marbleized  pk  or 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

2 

and  red 

1-B  1979-50-287 

130  X  155 

14 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (2)  5 

5 

2-A  1979-50-282 

129  X  129 

12 

pk'or 

(1)  20,  (1)  15,  (2)  10 

4 

2-B  1979-50-279 

152  X  151 

15 

pk/or 

(3)  15,  (1)  5 

2 

small  loss 

3- A  1979-50-280 

151  X  151 

12.5 

pk/or 

(4)  15 

4 

small  loss 

5-B  1979-50-281 

129  X  150 

12 

pk/or 

(1)  20,  (5)  15 

5 

small  loss 

4- A  1979-50-290 

153  X  131 

12 

pk'or 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

3 

4-B  1979-50-289 

151  X  151.5 

12 

pk  or 

(1)  20,  (5)  15 

2 

small  loss 

86.  Triple  Tulip  in  Scalloped  Roundel 

1979-50-505 

126.5  X  128.5 

1 1 

buff 

(1)  15,  (5)  5 

4 

small  corner 

loss 

87.  Triple  Tulips 

l-A  1979-50-545 

129  X  150 

pk/or 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

2 

1-B  1979-50-542 

154  X  155 

15 

pk/or  and  red 

(4)  10 

2 

i/a  loss 

1-C  1979-50-547 

152  X  150 

15 

pk/or 

(1)  45,  (1)  12.5,  (1)  10, 

2 

small  losses 

(1)  7.5 

1-D  1979-50-348 

1 30  X  1 50 

11 

pk/or 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

2 

2-A  1979-50-344 

152  X  152 

15.5 

pk/or 

(4)  10 

2 

2-B  1979-50-351 

130  X  129 

11.5 

yellow 

(5)  5 

2 

2-C  1979-50-354 

126  X  125 

11.5 

pk/or 

(4)  5 

2 

2-D  1979-50-352 

1 52  X  1 52 

14 

yellow 

(1)  10,  (1)  7.5,  (2)  5 

2 

small  losses 

3-A  1979-50-541 

155  X  155 

15.5 

pk/or 

(1)  12.5,  (5)  10 

2 

small  losses 

3-B  1979-50-556 

129  X  129 

11 

pk/or 

(5)  10,  (1)  5 

3 

corner  loss 

3-C  1979-50-555 

129  X  151 

12 

pk/or 

(4)5 

5 

corner  and 

other  small 

losses 

5-n  1979-50-546 

151  X  151 

15 

pk/or 

(1)  12.5.  (5)  10 

2 

4-A  1979-50-555 

129  \  128 

1 1 

pk/or 

(2)  10.  (2)  7.5 

4 

4-B  1979-50-550 

127  X  127 

1 1 

pk/or 

(1)  10.  (2)  7.5.  (1)5 

2 

4-C  1979-50-545 

152  X  126 

12.5 

buff 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

2 

small  losses; 

edge  loss 

4-D  1979-50-549 

128  X  129 

11 

pk  or 

(3)  10,  (1)  7.5 

1 

88.  Triple  Tulips 

A  1979-50-292 

151  X  150 

14.5 

pk/or 

(1)  12.5,  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

5 

B  1979-50-295 

129  X  150 

14 

pk/or 

(1)  15,  (3)  10 

4 

C  1979-50-291 

130  X  131 

14 

pk/or 

(3)  10,  (1)  5 

5 

1/8  loss 
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89.  Flowers  in  ()\als 

l-A  l979-iO-2(i4 

155  v  152 

1  1.5 

pk  or  and  ncIIow 

(4)  5 

5 

IB  197!)-)()-265 

1 30  \  1  52 

1  i 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(4)  5 

3 

2- A  l97!)-50-2f)f) 

150  \  129 

1  5 

inilT.  pk  or.  and 

(3)  10.  (1)15 

4 

marl)lt>i/t'd  red 

2-B  U)7<)-i()-2H) 

1  50  \  1  50 

1  1 

pk  or  anil  hull 

(4|  3 

2 

90.  Tulips  in  Diamonds 

l-A  1979-50-278 

1 28  \  1 29 

1  1.5 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

IB  1979-50-277 

129  \  128 

1  1.5 

pk  or 

(1)  13.  (2)  10.  (1)3 

4 

2-A  1979-50-275 

127  \  128 

15 

pk  or 

(5)  10.  (1)  5 

3 

2-B  1979-50-276 

127  \  128 

14 

pk  or 

(1)  13.  (3)  10 

3 

91.  Composite  Flowering  Bulbs  in  Diamonds 

l-A            1979  50  5(54 

129  \  150 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

2 

1-B            1979  50  5(i5 

128  \  129 

pk  or  and  y(dlo^^ 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

2 

I-C  1979-50-558 

1 50  \  151 

pk  or  and  ycllou 

(4)  15 

4 

1-n  1979-50-557 

150  \  129 

1 1.5 

pk  or  and  ycllou 

(4)  5 

2 

small  corner 

losses 

2-\  1979-50-562 

127  V  127 

yellow 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

2 

2-B  1979-50-565 

128  \  128 

yellow 

(5)  12.5.  (1)  10 

2 

2-C  1979-50-569 

127  \  130 

1 1 

pk  or  and  yello\^ 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

small  eorner 

2-D  1979-50-559 

127  \  127 

1  1.5 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

2 

loss 

5-A           1979  50  567 

126  \  128 

1 1.5 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

small  corner 

loss 

3-B  1979-50-561 

128  \  128 

1 1.5 

pk  or 

(2)  10. (2)  5 

2 

3-C  1979-50-366 

126  \  127 

1 1.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

2 

3-D  1979-50-360 

126  \  126 

1  1.5 

pk  or 

(1)  12.5.  (5)  10 

2 

92.  Flowering  Bulbs  in  Diamonds 

l-A  1979-50-337 

129  \  129 

red 

(11  10.  (2|  7.5.  (1)5 

4 

1-B  1979-50-540 

152  \  151 

1  1 

red 

4 

1-C  1979-50-334 

129  \  151 

red 

(2)  10.  (  1  )  7.5.  (1)5 

4 

l-D  1979-50-325 

151  \  151 

14.5 

pk  or  and  red 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

4 

2-A  1979-30-335 

152  \  152 

14 

pk  or  and  red 

(1)  7.5.  (5)  5 

4 

2-B  1979-50-332 

red 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

4 

2-C  1979-50-330 

1 50  \  1 50 

14 

red 

(4)  10 

4 

2-D  1979-50-539 

129  \  129 

15.5 

pk  or  and  red 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

4 

3-A  1979-50-529 

1 28  \  1 29 

1 5.5 

red 

(2)  7.5.  (2)  5 

4 

5-B  1979-50-336 

150  \  152 

14.5 

pk  or  and  red 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

4 

5-C  1979-50-551 

151  \  151 

14 

red 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

4 

3-D  1979-50-527 

129  \  150 

14 

red 

(3)  10.  (1)  3 

4 

small  loss 

4-A  1979-50-328 

128  \  129 

1 5.5 

red 

(2)  7.5.  (2)  3 

4 

4-B           1979  50-526 

129  \  129 

red 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

4 

4-C  1979-50-558 

129  \  129 

red 

(1)  10.  (1)  7.5.  (2)  5 

4 

4-D  1979-50-555 

128.5  \  129.5 

14.5 

pk  or  and  red 

(1)  "5.  (3)  5 

4 

95.  Flowering  Shrubs  in  Diamonds 

l-A  1979-50-267 

130  \  127 

16 

vellow 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

4 

1-B  1979-50-268 

130  \  131.5 

buff 

( 1 )  15.  (5)  12.5 

4 

2-A  1979-50-270 

1 50  \  151 

16 

bnn  and 

(1)  20.  (5)  10 

4 

marbleized  pk  or 

2-B  1979-50-269 

129  \  129 

17 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(2)  17.5.  (2)  15 

4 

94.  Flow  er  \  ase 

28-66-128 

155  \  152 

pk  or 

(2)  15.  (1)  12.5 

4 

break;  small 

95.  Flow  er  \  ases  in  Bracketed  Frames 

l-A  1985-101-120 

130  \  130.5 

12 

yellou  and  oran^'e 

(1)  12.5.  (5)  10 

2 

1-B  1983-101-119 

150.5  \  152 

12 

yellow  and  iii-,in;;<' 

(5)  10.  (1)  7.5 

2 

2-A  1983-101-118 

151.5  \  134 

12.5 

vellow  and  mantic 

(4)  10 

3 

2-B  1983-101-117 

129.5  \  131 

12 

yellow -oranfie 

(3)  10.  (I)  7.5 

96.  Flow  er  \  ases 

l-A  1979-50-408 

127  \  152 

1  1 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (1)  5 

4 

bottom  edge 

broken 

1-B  1979-50-407 

152  \  152 

15 

yellow 

(3)  5 

4 

2-A  1979-50-409 

130  \  150 

12 

pk  or 

(3)  7.5.  (1)5 

4 

small  losses 

2-B  1979-50-410 

151  \  152 

15 

pk  or 

(3)  5 

4 

3-A  30-44-59 

1 52  \  151 

17.5 

red 

(1)  10.  (1)  7.5,  (1)5 

4 

small  loss 

Vi  i't'ssioii  Dimensions        I  hickiicss  Bcvclinf;  of  Kdfie  Nail 

Tile  Number  (in  mm)  (in  mm)        Clay  hody  (in  decrees)  Holes  Condition 


3-R           1979-'i()  iSCi 

1 50  \  151 

15.5 

pk  or 

(1)  7.5,(3)  5 

4 

4-A  l979-')0-n2 

1 52  \  1  5 J 

12 

pk  or 

(1)  15,  (1)  12.5,  (2)  10 

4 

1/r  loss 

4-B  1979-i()-4n 

1 52  \  1  5 1 

16 

yellow 

(3)  10 

4 

small  glaze 

losses 

5-A  1979-50-414 

127  \  129 

15 

pk  or 

(1)  15,  (3)  10 

2 

'/«  loss 

5-B  1979-50-411 

151  \  124 

13 

pk  or 

(1)  15,  (1)  10,  (1)5 

2 

small  losses 

97.  Flower  Vases  in  Diamonds 

l-A  1979-50-418 

150  X  129.5 

13 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

4 

1-B  1979-50-571 

151  X  150 

12.5 

pk/or  and  bufT 

(2)  10,(1)  7.5,(1)  5 

4 

corner  loss 

1-C  1979-50-575 

1 50  X  1 50 

15 

pk/or  and  biilT 

(1)  10,  (2)  5,(1)2.5 

4 

small  losses; 

corner  loss 

l-D  1979-50-572 

129  X  150 

12.5 

pk  or 

(3)  10. (1)  5 

3 

2- A  1979-50-415 

129  X  129.5 

15 

pk  or 

(5)  10.(1)7.5 

4 

2B  1979-50-574 

128  X  150 

12.5 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (3)  5 

4 

small  losses 

2-C  1979-50-416 

150  X  150 

14 

pk  or 

3 

2-0  1979-50-417 

130  X  129 

13 

pk'or 

(1)  20,  (1)  12.5,  (2)  10 

4 

98.  Flower  Vase 

28-66-162 

128.5  X  128 

12 

pk  .,r 

(5)  10,  (1)5 

break 

99.  Fruit  Compotes 

l-A  1979-50-607 

127  X  126 

16 

red 

filled 

4 

small  losses; 

toned  nils 

1-B  1979-50-605 

126  X  125 

15.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (1)  10 

3 

i/s  loss;  toned 

fills 

2- A  1979-50-608 

126  X  125 

16 

red 

filled 

3 

small  losses; 

toned  nils 

2-B  1979-50-606 

126  X  125 

15.5 

red 

filled 

4 

1/4  loss;  toned 

fills 

100.  Fruit  Compotes 

l-\  1979-50-601 

152  X  154 

14 

pk  or 

(5)  10,  (1)  3 

3 

small  losses 

1-B  50-10-48(26) 

152  X  152 

14 

pk  or  and 

(4)  10 

3 

marbleized 

yellow 

1-C  50-10-48(25) 

129  X  150 

12.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(1)  25,(2)20,(1)  12.5 

3 

2- A  1979-50-604 

155  X  154 

14.5 

pk  or 

(2)  5 

2 

2-B  1979-50-605 

152  X  155 

12 

pk  or  and  bufT 

(1)  12.5,  (3)  10 

3 

2-C  1979-50-602 

151  X  151 

12.5 

bulT 

(1)  10,  (2)  5 

3 

small  losses 

101.  Fruit  Compotes 

l-A  50-10-48(28) 

154  X  155 

15.5 

pk  or  and 

(4)  10 

2 

small  losses; 

marbleized  red 

toned  fills 

1-B  1979-50-599 

1 50  \  1 50 

13.5 

pk  or 

(5)  10,  (1)  3 

4 

small  losses; 

toned  fills 

1-C  50-10-48(27) 

135  X  134 

13 

pk  or  and 

(1)  15,  (1)  12.5,  (2)  10 

2 

small  losses; 

marbleized  red 

toned  fills 

2-A  1979-50-597 

150  X  151 

14.5 

red 

(1)  15,  (1)  12.5,  (2)  10 

1 

'/4  loss;  toned 

fills 

2-B  1979-50-598 

127  X  127 

14 

red 

(4)  5 

4 

small  losses; 

toned  fills 

2-C  1979-50-600 

130.5  X  131 

14.5 

pk/or 

(4)  7.5 

2 

1/4  loss;  toned 

fills 

102.  Fruit  Compotes 

A  1979-50-595 

153  X  132 

12.5 

pk  or 

(4)  15 

3 

B  1979-50-594 

131  X  132 

14.5 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

4 

C  50-10-47(74) 

151  X  131 

10.5 

pk  or  and  bulT 

(4)  15 

2 

103.  Fruit  Compote 

1979-50-596 

126  X  126 

11 

pk  or 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

2 

104.  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

l-A  1979-50-614 

125  X  126 

9 

yellow 

(4)  5 

1-B  1979-50-625 

125  X  125.5 

9 

yellow 

(3)  5 

1 

1-C  1979-50-617 

126  X  126 

9 

yellow 

(2)  7.5,  (2)  5 

1 

I-D  1979-50-621 

125  X  126 

8.5 

yellow- 

(3)5 

2 

2-A  1979-50-618 

127  X  126 

9 

yellow 

(1)  10,  (2)  5 

2 

2  breaks 

2-B  1979-50-625 

127  X  128 

9.5 

yellow 

(3)5 

2 

XiifssiDii 
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2-C 

1979-50-627 

126  X  125 

9 

yellow 

(3)  5 

1 

2-D 

1979-50-616 

127 X  126 

9 

yellow 

(3)  10,(1)5 

2 

3-A 

1979-50-624 

126  X  126 

9 

biifr 

(4)  3 

2 

3-B 

1979-50-620 

126  X  126 

9 

yellow 

(4)  5 

2 

5-C 

1979-50-626 

128.5  \  128.5 

8.5 

yellow 

(4)  5 

2 

3-D 

1979-50-615 

126  \  126 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (2)  5 

2 

break:  '/»  lo.ss; 

toned  fill 

4-\ 

1979-50-628 

125  X  126 

8.5 

vellow 

(1)2-3.(3)5 

2 

corner  loss 

4-B 

1979-50-619 

128  X  128 

9.5 

l)ufr 

(4)5 

1 

5  breaks:  small 

losses — 

inpaitited 

4-C 

1979-30-629 

126  X  125 

9 

(4)  5 

2 

4-n 

1979-50-622 

126  X  126 

8.5 

yellow 

(3)  3 

105. 

Fruit  Clusters 

\-\ 

1979-50-382 

126  \  125 

1  1 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

2 

1-B 

1979-50-577 

126.5  \  125 

12.5 

bufr 

(1)  13.  (1)  10.  (2)  3 

2 

1-C 

1979-50-585 

127.5  X  127.5 

13 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  3 

2 

1-D 

1979-50-591 

128  X  127 

1  1 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

2 

2- A 

1979-50-581 

124  X  124 

13.3 

pk  or 

(2)  13.  (2)  10 

1 

small  loss 

2-B 

1979-50-587 

126  X  126 

12.3 

pk  or 

(1)  13.  (1)  10,  (2)  5 

1 

small  loss 

2-C 

1979-50-590 

126  \  126 

12 

yellow 

(1)  15,  (5)  10 

2 

2-D 

1979-50-583 

125  X  125 

12.5 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

2 

3-A 

1979-50-580 

127  X  127 

12.5 

bulT 

(4)  10 

2 

3-B 

1979-50-584 

126  X  127.3 

12.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (2)  10.  (1)  7.5 

2 

3-C 

1979-50-588 

125  X  126 

12.5 

pk  or 

(4)  15 

2 

3-D 

1979-50-589 

127  X  128 

13.5 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

2 

small  corner 

loss 

4-A 

1979-50-592 

126  X  127 

1  1.5 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (3)  3 

, 

small  loss 

4-B 

1979-50-586 

126  X  127 

1  1 

pk  or 

(1)  33.  (1)  10.  (1)  5 

2 

4-C 

1979-50-579 

126  X  126 

1 1 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

2 

corner  loss 

4-D 

1979-50-378 

127  X  125.5 

12.5 

pk  or 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

1 

small  corner 

loss 

106.  Fruit 

l-A 

1979-50-61 1 

127  X  127.5 

9.5 

yellow 

(4)  5 

0 

1-B 

1979-50-612 

125  X  128 

1 1 

pk  or  and  buff 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

3 

2-A 

1979-50-609 

124  X  125 

10 

pk  or  and  bufT 

(4)  5 

2 

2-B 

1979-50-610 

124  \  126 

10 

pk  or  and  biifT 

(1)  10. (3)  3 

2 

small  losses 

107.  Fruit  Bowl 

1979-30-613 

128.5  X  129 

9 

biilT 

(2)  10. (2)  5 

108.  Fruit  Basket 

1979-50-723 

122  X  122 

7.5 

pk  or 

(2)  10. (2)  3 

109.  Villagers  (Pilgrim  Tiles) 

i-\ 

1979-50-153 

135  X  136 

14.5 

pk  or  and  biiff 

(2)  20,  (2)  15 

4 

\ery  small  loss: 

toned  nil 

IB 

1979-50-155 

133  X  135 

14 

pk  or 

(3)  125.  (1)  10 

4 

small  losses: 

toned  nils 

1-C 

1979-50-150 

136  X  137 

14 

pk  or  and  buff 

(2)  20.  (2)  15 

4 

I  s  loss;  toned 

fills 

1-D 

1979-50-151 

136  X  136 

14 

pk  or 

(4)  15 

4 

small  loss:  toned 

fills 

2-A 

1979-50-152 

1 35  X  1 36 

13.5 

pk  or 

(2)  13.  (2)  10 

4 

small  losses: 

toned  fills 

2-B 

1979-50-156 

1 36  X  1 36 

14 

pk  or  and  bufT 

(3)  20.  (1)  13 

3 

small  loss;  toned 

fill 

2-C 

1979-50-158 

136  X  139 

14 

pk  or  and  buff 

(2)  20.  (2)  13 

3 

i/t  loss:  toned 

fills 

2-D 

1979-50-157 

1 34  X  1 34 

14 

pk  or 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

1 

1 4  loss;  toned 

fills 

1 10.  Scenes  from  Daily  Life 

l-A 

1979-50-140 

127  X  151 

1 1 

pk  or 

(1)  25,  (3)  10 

bottom  edge  lost 

IB 

1979-50-161 

131  X  131 

11 

pk/or 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

4 

1-C 

1979-50-163 

136  X  135 

13 

pk/or 

(5)  10,(1)5 

4 

break;  small 

losses;  toned 

fills 

1-D 

1979-50-162 

131  X  131.5 

11.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15,  (2)  12.5,  (1)  10 

4 

3  breaks:  small 

loss:  toned  fill 

2-A 

1979-50-159 

130  X  131 

11.5 

pk  or 

(3)  10,(1)5 

4 

small  loss:  toned 

fill 

205 
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2-B 

1979-50-1  14 

1  50  \ 

150 

12 

pU  Of 

(2) 

10,  (2)  10 

4 

1 979-50- 1 1 5 

1  5  1  \ 

pU  or 

(2l 

1  5,  (2)  1(1 

4 

2-0 

1979-50-164 

150  \ 

151 

12 

|)k  or 

(5) 

15,  (  1  )  1(1 

4 

1 979-50- 1  ()9 

pk  or 

(1) 

15.  (2)  10.  (1)5 

4 

1 979-')()- 1 

pk  or 

(-) 

10,  (2)  5 

4 

3-C 

1979-50- 1()7 

151  \ 

t  51 

10.5 

pk  or 

(2) 

10.  (2)  5 

4 

3-1) 

1979-50  159 

129  \ 

129 

1  1 

l)k  or 

(2) 

10,  (2)  5 

4 

4- A 

1979  50  MiO 

1  52  \ 

1  55 

1  1.5 

pk  or 

(2) 

15.  (2)  10 

4 

1>1  /  it'  )U-  1  0  ) 

))k  or  and  IxifT 

(-) 

10.  (2)  5 

4 

4-C 

1979-50-168 

151  \ 

132 

1  1 

pk/or 

(1) 

12.5,  (3)  10 

4 

4-n 

1979-50-172 

135  \ 

134 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(1) 

10,  (3)  7.5 

4 

5- A 

1979-50-142 

128  \ 

150 

12 

pk  or 

(2) 

10.  (2)  5 

5-B 

1979-50-170 

132  \ 

151 

1  1.5 

pk  or 

(^) 

10 

4 

5-C 

1979-50-171 

131  \ 

151 

1 1 

pk  or 

(1) 

15.  (3)  10 

4 

5-0 

1979-50-141 

128  V 

129 

1 1 

yellow 

(1) 

15.  (1)  12.5.  (1)  10. 

break 
2  breaks 


imall  losses: 

toned  nils 
>mall  losses; 

toned  nils 
>mall  loss;  toned 

nil 


111.  Town  Crier,  Skater,  and  Fisherman 


A  1979-50-144        131  \  132.5         12.5  pk  or  and  yellow      (5)10.(1)5  4  small  losses 

B  1979-50-143        130  x130  14  pk  or  (3)15.(1)10  3  eorner  losses 

C  1981-77-51  128  x129  12  vellow  (2)10  2 


1 12.  Drinlier,  Musicians,  and  Peddler 


l-A  28-66-86  126  x132  8  pk  or  (1)  7.5  5  3  breaks 

1-  B  28-66-85  126  x130  13  pk/or  (3)10  3  edge  cut 

2-  A  28-66-180  130  x  132  13  pk  or  (3)7.5.(1)5  2 
2-B  28-66-84  127  x  132  11.5  pk  or  and  biilT  (4)10  3 


113.  Figures  in  Archways 


A  1979-50-149        129  x129  11  pkor  (4)10  2 

B  1979-50-212        127  x128  11  pkor  (2)10,(2)5  2 

C  1979-50-211        129  x123  10  pk  or  (3)5  2  left  edge  cut 


1 14.  Town  Crier 

1979-50-152        129  x130  13  pk/or  (1)10.(3)5  4 


115.  Ladies  and  Men 


l-A 

1979-50-133 

151  X  131 

10.5 

buff  and 

( 1 )  15.  ( 1 )  10.  ( 1 )  7.5. 

4 

small  loss; 

marbleized  pk  0 

(1)5 

toned  nil 

1-B 

1979-50-145 

1 32  X  131 

12 

pk/or 

(1)15. 

2)  12.5.  (1)  10 

1 

i/a  loss:  toned  nil 

1-C 

1979-50-146 

131  X  151.5 

12 

pk/or 

(2)  15, 

2)  10 

4 

'/s  loss; 

toned  nils 

2-A 

1979-50-134 

131  X  152 

12.5 

pk  or 

(1)  10. 

1)  7.5,  (2)  5 

2 

small  loss; 

toned  nil 

2-B 

1979-50-147 

127  X  130.5 

12 

pk/or 

(2)  15, 

1)  10 

3 

bottom  edge 

broken;  toned 

nil 

2-C 

1979-50-148 

120  X  150 

12 

pk/or 

(1)  15. 

1)  10.  (1)  7.5 

3 

bottom  edge 

broken;  toned 

1 16.  Figures 


50-10-47  (15)      152  x131  12.5  pk  or  and  red  5  corner  loss 

30-10-47  (12)      130  x132  12.5  red  (4)10  2  small  corner 

loss 

30-10-47  (8)        130  x130  15  pkor  and  red  (2)10  2  corner  loss 


117.  Elegant  Pairs 


1979-50-155  130  x  150 
1979-50-156  129  X  130 
1979-50-137        130  x  129 


9 

9.5 
10.5 


yellow 

pk  or  and  bulT 


pk/or  and  bulT 


(2)  10.  (1)5 

(1)  10.  (1)  7.5,  (2)  5 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 


(1)15, 
(1)5 


12.5,  (1)  7.5, 


small  loss; 

toned  nil 
small  losses; 

toned  nils 


\(  (  i'ssi(in  Dinicti^ldtis        l  iiickncss  Hc\  cliiif;  of  I'.dfic  Nail 

Tile  Numbff  (in  mm)  (in  mm)        (:iii>  Body  (in  dcfirccs)  Holes  Condition 


1 18.  Hunter 


28-66-181           130  X  130           1 1.5  yelkm 

(3)  15,  (1)  10 

1             3  breaks; 

■/.  loss: 

toned  nils 

1 19.  Fisherman  and  Horseback  Rider 

A  28-66-112  127  \  126  10  pk  or  (1)10.(2)5  1  1  hreaks;  1  . 

loss:  toned  (111 

B  28-66-157  125  x125  9.5  pk  or  (1)15,(5)10  2  smalllosses: 

5  breaks: 

toned  nils  -207 


120.  Acrobat 


|()79  50-I5t        129  \  130  8.5  buff  (2)15,(2)10  3  smalllosses: 

toned  fills 


121.  Acrobats 


A  1983-101-122      132  x131  8  vellow  (2)5,(1)2.5 

B  1983-101-123      131x130.5        8  yellow  (1)10.(5)5 


122.  Portrait  in  Oval  Frame 

1983-10M25      131x130.5        8.5  pk  or  (5)10,(1)7.5  4 


123.  Putti  Playing  a  Guessing  Game 

1981-77-34         132  x133  15.5  pk  or  (1)15,(2)12.5.(1)10      2  smalllosses; 

2  toned  niLs— 
inpainted 


124.  Cupid  in  an  Archway 

1979-50  728        127.5  x128.5      13  buHand  (4)10 

marbleized  pk  or 


125.  Bacchus 

1981-77-36         129  x128  15  pk  or  (3)7.5,(1)5  3  2  breaks 


126.  Cupids  Playing 


l-A  1979-50-726  128  x129  11  pk  or  (4)7.5 

1-  B  1979-50-727  128  x128  10.5  pk  or  (2)10.(2)5 

2-  A  1979-50-724  128  x128  II  pk  or  and  \  ellow  (1)7.5.(5)5 
2-B  1979-50-725  128  x126  II  pk  or  (5)10.(1)7.5 


127.  Putto  Playing  Music 

1983-101-30        127  x127  11.5  pk  or  (4)15 


128.  Musical  Angels 


28-66-164  152  x152  10  yellow  (4)10  0  4  breaks; 

toned  nils 


129.  Children's  Games 


l-A 

1983- 

101 

-62 

131  X  131 

8 

bun- 

(4)  5 

1-B 

1983- 

101 

-33 

131  X  131 

7.5 

yellow 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

5 

1-C 

1983- 

101 

-47 

1 30  X  1 30 

8 

pk/or 

(2)  10,  (1)  7.5,  (1)5 

2 

1-D 

1983- 

101 

-34 

132  X  132 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  7.5,  (3)  5 

3 

I-R 

1983- 

101 

-46 

132.5  X  132.3 

8 

yellow 

(4)  5 

3 

1-F 

1983- 

101 

-32 

132  X  132 

7.5 

yellow 

(4)  5 

2 

1-G 

1983- 

101 

-58 

129  X  128 

8 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

2 

1-H 

1983- 

101 

-48 

1 30  X  1  30 

7.5 

pk  or 

(3)  10,  (1)5 

2 

2-A 

1983- 

101 

-40 

132  X  132 

8 

pk  'or  and  yellow 

(1)  10.  (3)  7.5 

2 

2-B 

1983- 

101 

-41 

131  X  131 

7.5 

pk'or  and  buff 

(1)  10,  (2)  5 

3 

2-C 

1983 

101 

-42 

132  X  132 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  10,  (3)  5 

2 

2-D 

1983- 

101 

-35 

130  X  130 

7,5 

pk  Or 

(1)5 

2 

small  losses 
toned  nils 


Vcicssion  Dimcnsicms        Tliickncss  Bcveliiif;  ot  Kdfic  Nail 

Tilt-  Number  (in  mtn)  (in  mm)        i.\u\  WmU  (in  degrees)  Holes  Condition 


2-F. 

1983-101-45 

152  \  152.5 

8 

\ell()« 

(4)  10 

6 

2-F 

1983-101-44 

152  \  151.5 

8 

vellou 

(4)  5 

1 

2-G 

1983-101-45 

1 50  \  151 

8 

bull 

(2)  50.  (2)  5 

3 

2-H 

1983101  57 

150  \  151 

8.5 

bulT 

(4)  10 

3 

3-A 

1983-101  88 

127  \  152 

7.5 

\cllou 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

2 

3-B 

1983-101-4!) 

155 \  152 

8 

\ellou 

(4)  5 

3 

5-C 

1983-101  50 

151  \  152 

8 

bull 

(4)  5 

2 

3-0 

1983  101-51 

155  \  150.5 

\ello\\ 

(1)  (iO,  (1)  10.  (2)  5 

3 

3-E 

1983-101-85 

151.5  \  154 

7.5 

|)k  or 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

3-F 

1983-101-55 

1 54  \  1 29 

H 

vellow 

(2)  20.  (2)  10 

5 

3-G 

1983-101-54 

152.5  \  151 

8 

bull  :iiul  \ello\v 

(1)  50.  (1)  7,5.  (2)  5 

3-H 

1983-101-55 

152  \  151.5 

8 

liuH 

(1)  10,  (2)  7.5.  (1)5 

5 

4- A 

1983-101-56 

129  \  150 

8.5 

[)k  or  and  bulT 

(5)  10,  (1)  5 

1 

small  loss: 

toned  fill 

4-B 

1985-101-57 

131  X  132 

8 

yellow 

(1)  15.  (1)  10,  (2)  5 

5 

4-C 

1983-101-75 

131  \  132 

7 

pk  or 

(5)  10.  (1)  5 

5 

4-D 

1983-101-59 

151  \  151 

8 

bun 

(5)  10.  (1)5 

5 

4-E 

1983-101-52 

151  \  150 

8 

pk  or 

(5)  10.  (1)15 

4 

4-F 

1983-101-59 

1 50  \  1 50 

8 

yelbm 

(4)  5 

5 

small  loss: 

toned  nil 

4-G 

1983-101-78 

132  \  155.5 

8 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

3 

small  loss; 

toned  nil 

4-n 

1983-101-63 

1 50  \  1 26 

8 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (5)  10 

5 

right  edge 

broken 

5-A 

1985-101-64 

151  \  152 

8.5 

pk  or 

(1)  7.5,  (5)  5 

1 

small  loss: 

toned  nil 

5-B 

1983-101-65 

128  \  129 

9 

pk  or  atui  vellow 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

2 

.small  losses: 

toned  nils 

5-C 

1983-101-66 

151  \  150 

H 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

2 

5-D 

1983-101-67 

152  X  133 

8 

vellou 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

2 

5-E 

1983-101-68 

151  X  131 

8 

bull 

(3)  5 

2 

5-F 

1983-101-69 

135  X  133 

8 

pk  or 

(5)  5 

5 

5-G 

1983  101-56 

128  X  132 

8 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

1 

small  losses: 

toned  nils 

5-H 

1985-101-71 

131  X  152.5 

8 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

3 

6- A 

1985-101-72 

129  X  127 

8.5 

buff 

(4)  10 

2 

small  loss: 

toned  nil 

6-B 

1985-101-61 

128  X  128 

8 

pk  or  and  bulT 

(2)  15.  (2)  12.5 

2 

small  loss: 

toned  nil 

6-C 

1983-101-74 

129  X  150 

8 

vellow 

(4)  10 

2 

6-D 

1983-101-75 

150  X  150 

8 

vellow 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

2 

6-E 

1983-101-76 

155  X  132.5 

8 

bun 

(4)  5 

3 

6-F 

1983-101-77 

132  X  133 

8.5 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

2 

6-G 

1983-101-70 

131  X  131 

8 

buff 

(5)  10.  (1)  5 

5 

6-H 

1985-101-79 

131  \  152 

8 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (1)  7.5.  (2)  5 

3 

7-A 

1985-101-80 

152  X  152 

8 

yellow 

(4)  7.5 

2 

7-B 

1985-101-81 

1 52  X  151 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)5 

3 

7-C 

1983-101-82 

1 52  X  131 

7.5 

yellow 

(1)  15.  (2)  10.  (1)  5 

6 

7-D 

1983-101-91 

152  X  155 

8 

pk  or  and  bulT 

(3)  5 

2 

7-E 

1983-101-84 

127  X  126 

10 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

2 

7-F 

1983-101-85 

155  X  152 

8 

bufl 

2 

7-G 

1983-101-86 

152  X  152 

8 

yellow 

(4)  5 

3 

7-H 

1983-101-87 

151  X  132 

8 

yellow 

(1)  7.5,  (1)  5 

3 

8- A 

1983-101-89 

129  X  131 

7.5 

pk  or 

(3)5 

3 

8-B 

1983-101-90 

129  X  129 

8 

pk  or 

(1)  15,  (5)  10 

8-C 

1983-101-38 

128  X  129 

8.5 

buff 

(4)  10 

8-D 

1983-101-60 

127  X  126 

8 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(4)  10 

4 

8-E 

1983-101-92 

129  X  129 

8 

buff 

(5)  10.  (1)  5 

small  loss: 

toned  nil 

8-F 

1983-101-95 

152  X  1  52 

g 

8-G 

1983-101-94 

133  X  151 

7.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(3)  7,5.  (1)  5 

2 

8-H 

1983-101-95 

129  X  130 

7.5 

yellow 

(4)  10 

1 

'/s  loss; 

toned  nils 

130.  Boy  Spinning 

3  Peg  Top 

28-66-176 

126  X  127 

12.5 

pk  or 

(5)  5 

3 

131 

Boys  Romping 

l-A 

28-66-120 

151  X  150 

H 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (2)  5,  (1)  25 

5 

break 

1-B 

28-66-116 

1 50  X  1  52 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  10,  (3)  7.5 

break: 

corner  loss 

1-C 

28-66-122 

126  X  128 

8.5 

buff 

(3)  7.5 

2  breaks; 

toned  nils 

2-A 

28-66-1  19 

125  X  150 

7.5 

pk  or  and  buff 

(4)  5 

2  breaks: 

toned  nil 

2-B 

28-66  1 17 

129  X  150 

8 

bulT 

(3)  5 

break: 

2-C 

28-66-121 

129  X  129 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (3)  7.5 

break;  toned 

\nfssliiti  I)imcn>u)n>        Tlil(kiu'>,s  Bf\ t-linf;  dI  Kdfic  Niiil 

Tile  \iiml)t"r  (in  itini)  (iti  mm)        Clay  Body  (in  deftrei's)  Holes  Condition 


132.  Boy  Urinating 


28-66-1 1 1           129  \  127  8.5 

1)11  IT 

(1)  13.  (5)  10 

5 

2  breaks 

133.  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses  in  Landscapes 

l-\           1979-50-644        155  \  151  10.5 

pk  or 

( 1 )  7.5.  (5)5 

0 

corner  loss: 

ripht  edfie 

broken 

I-B           19/9-tO-64^        1 dO  \  1  5O  10 

liiilT 

- 

(i)  10 

0 

small  losses 

l-C           1979-50-655        151  \  151  10.5 

|)k  or 

( 1 )  10.  (5)  5 

0 

1-n           1979-50-646        151  \  152  11 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

0 

small  los.ses 

2-A           1979-50-648        151  \  151  12 

()k  or  iind  buff 

( 1 )  10.  (3)  5 

small  losses 

2-B           1979-50-650        150  \  150           1  1.5 

pk  or  and  bull 

(1)15.  (5)  10 

2-C           1979-50  649        128  \  129  11 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

1 

small  losses: 

toned  nils 

2-D           1979-50-651        152  \  152  10 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

0 

3-A           1979-50-652        152  \  151  11 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

1 

small  losses 

3-B           1979-50-653        151  \  150  12.5 

yellow 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

4 

3-C           1979-50-659        151x151  11 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

0 

small  losses: 

toned  nils 

3-D           1979-50-654        150  \  152  11 

buff 

(5)  7.5 

0 

corner  loss: 

toned  nil 

4-A           1979-50-658        151  \  155           1 1.5 

yellow 

3 

0 

small  losses 

4-B           1979-50-656        150  \  150  12 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

0 

1/8  loss 

4-C           1979-50-657        127.5  x152.5  11.5 

pk/or 

(1)25,(3)  5 

0 

small  losses 

4-D           1979-50-647        131  \  134  11 

pk  or 

(2)  5 

0 

'  s  loss: 

toned  nils 

134.  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses  in 

Landscapes 

A              1979-50-640        150  \  150           1 1.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(1)  15.  (1)  10 

0 

B              1979-50-645        150  \  150           1 1.5 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

0 

C              28-66-129           151  \  152  10.5 

pk  or 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

0 

5  breaks: 

toned  nils 

n              1979-50-642        152  \  155           1  1.5 

pk  or 

(3)  10, (1)  5 

1 

E              1979-50-641        152  \  134  12 

pk  or 

(3)  3 

0 

135.  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses  in 

Landscapes 

A              28-66-150           129  \  130  8 

buff 

(5)5 

2  breaks: 

small  losses — 

inpainted: 

toned  nil 

B              28-66-127           127  x  127  10 

yellow 

(1)  20,  (3)  10 

break 

136.  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses  in  Landscapes 

l-A            1979-50-215        129  \  127  8 

pk  or  and  yellow 

2 

2  breaks 

1-B           1979-50-216        128  \  129  7.5 

yellow 

(5)  10.  (1)  5 

2-A           1979-50-214        128  \  129  7 

yellow 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

0 

break:  loss — 

inpaintin^ 

2-B           1979-50-215        128  \  130  8 

buff 

(4)  5 

137.  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses  in 

Landscapes 

1-A           1979-50-217        151  \  129  8 

bun- 

(4)  10 

1-B           1979-50-219        124  \  131  8 

buff 

(3)  10 

small  loss 

2-A           1979-50-220        132  \  130  8 

buff 

(4)  3 

2-B           1979-50-218        150  \  150  8.5 

yellow 

2 

1 38.  Shepherds  in  Landscapes 

A              1981-77-40         127  \  126  8.5 

yellow 

(2)  50.  (1)  10.  (1)  5 

break; 

ed;»e  broken 

B              1981-77-41          127  x  124  8 

buff 

(1)  20,  (2)  13 

1 

left  edfje 

broken:  Is  loss: 

toned  nils 

139.  Shepherds  and  Shepherdess  in  Landscapes 

\              1979-30-222        1 50  \  1 50  8 

buff 

(3)  3 

0 

B              1979-30-221        129  \  130  7.5 

yellow 

(1)  15,  (1)  10,  (2)  2.5 

0 

Vcci'ssliiii  1  )iiiit'n>i()Ms        I'liickiicss  flitif:  ol  I'.ilfif 

Tile  Nutiiher  (in  mm)  (in  mm)        Clin  BocIn  (in  defirees)  Holes  Coiulitioii 


140.  Portraits  of  Frederik  Hendrik  and  W  illiam  111 


\               197!)  )()-H_>^        \2(i  \                  1  1 

iiiiir 

(5)  10.  (1)5 

0 

1 N  los.s: 

eonier  loss 

B                197!)  ')()-HJ}         l_'H  \  l_'7             1  1.  ) 

imir 

(5)  1),  (1)  10 

0 

141.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac 

2K-(i()-l  )H            127  \  127.5         H.  ) 

(5)5 

1 

'  .  loss;  5  hreiik 

totuMi  nil 

142.  Moses  Receiviiiff  the  Ten  Commandments 

l979-  )0-9(i          1  3()  \  1  >0  9 

\cll()U 

())  5 

5  breiiks: 

cot  tier  loss— 

itipaitited 

143.  The  Resurrection 

08-21)               129  \  111  7.) 

yellow 

(5)  5 

144.  Scenes  from  the  New  Testament 

l-  \            19-147                150  \  130  H 

|)k  or 

(1)  10.  ())  5 

I  B           1(1-299               129  \  129.  5  H.i 

\ellou 

(1)  10.  (2)  5 

eoriier  loss 

2-\            16  2!)8                129  \  129.  )         S.  ) 

\ello\\ 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

2-B            19-1  If)                129  \  1)0            7.  ) 

|)k  or  iind  \ ('Mow 

(2)  10.  (1)  7,5 

11)5 

145.  Scenes  from  the  Old  Testament 

A              1979-50-100        129  \  129  H.5 

huir 

(1)5 

1 

small  loss: 

tolled  nil 

B              1979-50-99         128  \  127  8 

pk  or  i\in\ 

2 

lifihl-vellou 

146.  Scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 

\              215-19)             12)  \  1  18  8 

\ello\\ 

(  1 1  50.  ( 1 )  15 

0 

all  e(lf:es  cut 

B              21  5  1!)0             122  \  1  1  1  8 

>ello\v 

( 1 )  50.  ( 1 )  U) 

1) 

all  edf;es  eiit 

C              21-5-194             122  \  1  14  8 

\  el  low 

(2)  to 

all  edf:es  cut 

D             21-5-189             122  \  111  7.5 

i)ufT 

(  1  )  60.  (  1  )  5(1 

0 

small  loss; 

toned  fill:  all 

edfies  (  111 

147.  Scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 

l-  \           1979-50-108        150  \  152  8 

vellow 

(1)  15.  (1)  10. 

(2|  5 

small  losses 

1-B            1979-50-104        128  \  150  8 

imir 

(1)  50.  (2)  15, 

(1)  10 

corner  and 

other  small 

I-C           1979-50-105        129  \  151  8 

vellow 

(1)15.  (1)  10. 

(2)  5 

l-I)           97-7lfi-2            128  \  127  8 

bull 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

break 

2-\            1979-50-1 15        150  \  151  8 

vellow 

(  1  )  10.  (5)  5 

2-B            1979-50-10!)        129  \  150  7.5 

hiilT 

(1)  50.  (5)  10 

small  corner 
loss 

2-C           1979-50-107        150  \  151.5  8.5 

hiiH 

(2)  5 

2-1)           97-7Hi-5             129  \  128  8 

|)k  or 

(2)  15.  (1)  10. 

(1)5 

3-\           1979-50-1  12        152  \  150  8 

\ello\\ 

(  n  10 

break 

5-B           97-7 Hi- 12           128  \  129  8.5 

hull 

(5)  5 

3-C           97-71(M5           129.5  \  128  8.5 

luill 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

5-1)            1979-50-88          129  \  129  7.5 

\ellow 

( 1 )  25.  ( 1 )  20 

4-A           97-7If)-9             150  \  128  8 

\i-\Um 

(2)  50.  (1)  10. 

small  los.ses 

4-B           97-716-5             127.5  \  125  8 

vellow 

(5)  10.  (1)5 

losses 

4-(;           97-716-19           150  \  127  8.5 

hull 

( 1 )  50.  ( 1 )  55. 

(1)  10. 

4-1)           1979-50-105        128  \  126  8 

yellow 

(1)5 
(5)15,(1)5 

148.  Scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrvp 

ha 

l-A           1979-50-80         127  \  128  8 

vellow 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

1-B           1979-50-78         128  v  128.5  8 

yellow 

(5)  10.  (1)5 

1 

small  losses; 

toned  nil.s 

1-C            1979-50-95          150  \  150  9.5 

vellow 

(1)  10.  (1)  7.5 

(2)  5 

break 

1-0            1979-50-94          150  \  150  8 

vellow 

( 1  1  10.  ( 1  1  5 

1-F,           97-716  1              129.5  \  126  8.5 

v.'llow 

(1)  T).  (2)  10. 

(1)5 

2 

2- A            97-716  1  1            129  \  128  8.5 

vellow 

(5)  10.  (1)  5 

2-B            1979-50-77          128  \  128  9 

vellow 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

0 

\(  (cs^ioii  I)ini(>iisj(iii>         ^hi.■kIU■s^  Bc\cliiif;  (.1  r,(lt;c  Nail 

Tile  Nunil)er  (in  mm)  (in  mm)        (;ia\  Bodv  (in  defirecs)  Holes  (;iitKlili()n 


2-C 

1979  jO- 101 

129  \ 

152 

8 

\cll(m 

(2)  10.  (1)  5 

break; 
small  losses 
inpainted: 
limed  nil 

2-1) 

1979-50-95 

I  50  \ 

151 

9 

M'llou 

(t)  5 

1 

2-R 

1979-50-79 

1  5 1  \ 

151 

9 

Nfllow 

(4)  5 

2 

j-\ 

1979-50-81 

128  \ 

126 

8 

\fll(m 

(1)  50. (5)  10 

2 

small  l<is> 

i-B 

97- 7  KM  5 

1  27  \ 

127 

9 

yellow 

(2|  10.  ( 1  1  ) 

2 

j-C 

1979  50  !()() 

126  \ 

129 

7.5 

vellow 

(2|  55.  (  1  )  50.  (  1  1  10 

2 

small  losses 

5-1) 

1979-50-102 

127  \ 

151 

8.5 

yellow 

(11  15.  (2)  10 

2 

small  losses- 
inpaiiiled: 
toned  nil 

5-K 

1979-50-85 

127  X 

129 

7.5 

vellou 

( 1 1  50.  (5)  25 

0 

2  breaks 

4-A 

1979-50-84 

128  \ 

126 

7.5 

i)uir 

(1(  12,5.  (2i  10.  (1)5 

2 

4-B 

1979-50-82 

127.5 

\  126.5 

8 

vellow 

(5)  1(1.  (  1  1  5 

2 

4-C 

1979-50-1  1  1 

128  \ 

127 

8 

vellow 

4-n 

97-716-8 

1  50  \ 

126 

7.5 

vellow 

r>  1  1 0. 1 1 1 ') 

0 

4-F, 

97-71tM(i 

129  \ 

126 

8 

\ello\\ 

(  1  1  T),  i2i  5(1,  1  1)  1(1 

1 

small  loss 

5-\ 

97-7l(i-(i 

124  \ 

124 

8 

\f\Um 

1  1  1  5(1,  i2i  2'i,  (  1  )  20 

0 

5-B 

1979  50  85 

127  \ 

127 

8 

\ellou 

l2|  2(1.  |2|  1  5 

2 

5-C 

1979-50-1 10 

1 50  \ 

8 

yello\\ 

and  |)k  or 

(1)  40.  (5)  15 

2 

small  loss — 
inpaiiiled 

5-r) 

97-716-17 

129  \ 

128 

8 

\ellow 

and  |)k  nr 

(1)  45.  (5)  20 

5-F. 

97-716-4 

127  \ 

vellou 

(5)  15.  (1|  5 

21  I 


149.  Scenes  from  the  New  Testament 


A 

1979-50-97         150  \  150 

8 

pk  or  and  yellou 

(1 1 

10 

B 

1979-50-98         150  \  150 

8 

pk  or  and  \ellou 

(2) 

10.  (11  7.5.  (1 

1 50.  Jesus  on  the  Road  to  Emmaus 

97-716-20           128.5  x  129 

8 

yellow 

(5) 

10.  (115 

bottom  edfie  cut 

151- 

Scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 

i-\ 

1979-50-91          128  \  127 

white 

(4) 

2 

l-B 

1979-50-90         128  \  129 

7.5 

white 

2 

1-C 

1979-50-92         126  \  129 

white 

(2) 

2 

2-\ 

1979-50-87         150  \  128 

7.5 

white 

10 

2 

2-B 

1979-50-86         127  \  15(1 

8 

buff 

1 0.  (1)5 

0 

2-C 

1979-50-89         127  \  129 

white  and  buff 

(4) 

1 

152. 

Pikeman  and  \hisketeer 

\ 

1981-77-59         151,5  \  151 

1  5.5 

pk  or 

(2) 

15.  ( 1 )  12,5.  ( 

1)  10  1 

small  losses — 

(slifiht  marblinyi 

in|)ainte(l:  small 

B 

1981-77-58         151  \  155 

15 

pk  or 

(2) 

15.  (  1  1  10.  (1) 

7.5  2 

small  losses — 

(slifjhl  niarbliii};! 

inpainted 

153.  Roman  Soldiers  and  Saracen  Bowmen 


A 

1985-101-104 

151  \ 

150 

14 

|)k  or 

(4)  10 

B 

1985-101-107 

150  \ 

150 

14 

|)k  or 

(4)  10 

4 

corner  losses 

C 

1985-101-1  10 

150  \ 

14 

()k  or 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

4 

D 

1985-101-105 

128  \ 

1  5(1 

14.5 

pk  or  and  red 

(4)  15 

4 

small  losses 

E 

1985-101  1  1  1 

1  5(1  \ 

1  5(1 

15.5 

pk  or 

(5l  10.  (  11  5 

4 

F 

1985-101-109 

1  5(1  \ 

1  51 

14.5 

pk  or 

(2)  12.5.  (2i  10 

4 

small  losses 

G 

1985-101-1  12 

12(1  \ 

14.5 

pk  or 

(2)  15.  (1)  10 

4 

bottom  edfie 

loss;  toned  nil 

H 

1985-101-106 

1  50  \ 

150 

14 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

4 

small  losses 

154.  Soldiers 


1-  A  1985-101-100  129  \128  12  pk  or  and  velhm  (1)10 

I  B  1985-101-101  150  x150  12  pk  or  and  red  (1)10.(5)5 

2-  A  1985-101-105  128  \  128  11  pk  or 

2-B  1985-101  102  150  \150  12  pk  or  and  vellow  (1)15.(5|U) 


155.  Pikemen  and  Musketeers 


l-\  1981-77-47         151x150  12  pk  or  (lil5.(5ill)  4  break 

l-B  1981-77-48         150  x121  11  pk  or  (li  15.(2)  10  4  left  edfie  broken 

1-C  1981-77-52         150  x150  11.5  pk  or  and  (2i  15.  (1)10  4  small  losses: 

marhleized  red  '  4  loss  reverse 

1-D  1981-77-45         150  x  125  11.5  pk  or  and  (2|  15.  (2)10  4  small  losses 

marhleized  red 


Vcct'ssion  I )i[ii('ii,si(itis        riiickiicss  Beveliiifi  of  Kdfie  Nail 

Tile  Number  (in  mm)  (in  mm)        Clay  Body  (In  defirees)  Holes  Condition 


212 


IK           1981-77  45 

151  \  151 

1 1.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15.(5)  10 

4 

small  los.ses 

IF  19HI-77-5i 

1 50  \  151 

10.5 

pk  or 

(3)  15,(1)  10 

4 

IG  1981-77-44 

1  52  \  151 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

4 

small  loii.s 

2- A  1981-77-54 

1 26  \  1  50 

1  1.5 

pk  or 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

4 

small  lo.sses 

2B  1981-77-50 

150  \  151 

1 1.5 

pk  .,r 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

4 

small  losses 

2-C  1981-77-58 

151  v  150 

1  1 

pk  or 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

4 

small  losses 

2-1)  1981-77-49 

129  \  150.5 

1 1 

pk  or 

(1)  20.  (1)  15.  (2)  10 

4 

2-K  1981-77-41) 

1 52  \  1  52 

12 

pk  or 

(5)  15.  (1)  10 

4 

i/a  loss;  toned 

2-F           1981-77  57 

1  50  \  1  50 

1 1 

yellow 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

4 

2-C,  1981-77-55 

151  \  151 

pk  or 

(1)  20.  (1)  15.  (2)  10 

4 

small  losses 

156.  Pikemen  and  Musketeers 

1  \  1979-50-185 

150  \  129.5 

12.5 

pk  or  and  red 

(3)  10. (1)  5 

5 

I  B            1979-50- 18() 

126  \  128 

12.5 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

5 

2  \            1979-50-1 84 

150  \  151 

12.5 

pk  or 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

5 

2B  1979-50-185 

126  \  126 

12 

pk  or 

(5)  5.  (1)  10 

4 

157.  Pikemen  and  Saracen  Bowman 

l-A  1979-50-195 

151  \  152 

14.5 

pk  or  and  bufl 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

4 

1-B  1979-50-196 

151  \  151 

15 

pk  or  and  bull 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

4 

small  loss:  tot 

nil;  break 

2- A           1979-50  195 

155  \  135 

15.5 

pk  or  and  bull 

(2)  5 

4 

2-B  1979-50-194 

152  \  152 

15 

jjk  or  and  bull 

(4)  10 

3 

small  loss; 

toned  nil 

158.  Pikeman 

1979-50-187 

152.5  \  152 

14.5 

pk  or 

(1)  12.5.  (5)  10 

3 

159.  Pikemen  and  Musketeers 

\-\  1979-50-191 

127  \  129 

1  1 .5 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (2)  12.5.  (1)  10 

1-B  1979-50-209 

129x1 50 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (1)  5 

4 

small  loss 

1-C  1979-50-205 

127  X  127 

1  1.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(4)  10 

2 

1-0  1979-50-205 

127  X  126 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(5)  15.  (1)  12.5 

2 

2- A  1979-50-206 

126  X  127 

1 1.5 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

2 

2B  1979-50-189 

127  X  128 

12.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (1)  12.5.  (2)  10 

2 

2-C  1979-50-201 

128  X  129 

1 1 .5 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (5)  10 

2 

2-1)  1979-50-204 

126  X  127 

pk  or  and  bulT 

(1)  15.  (2)  12.5.  (1)5 

2 

5- A           1979  50  208 

127  \  129 

1 1 .5 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  7.5 

1 

small  loss 

3-B  50-10-47(10) 

129  X  151 

1 1.5 

pk  or  and  bufl' 

(1)  7.5.  (5)  5 

3 

small  losses 

5C  1979-50-190 

128  X  128 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  7.5 

5-1)  1979-50-188 

127  X  128 

pk  or  and  red 

(2)  12.5,  (2)  10 

160.  Marksman,  Musketeer,  and  Pikeman 

A  1981-77-197 

132  X  131 

15 

pk  or 

(4)  20 

2 

eorner  loss 

B  1981-77-198 

127.5  X  129 

14.5 

pk  or 

(1)  20,  (1)  15.  (1)  12.5, 

4 

eortier  and 

(1)  10 

other  small 

losses 

C  1981-77-56 

130.5  X  130 

12.5 

yellow 

(4)  5 

2 

161.  Musketeers  and  Pikemen 

l-A  1979-50-202 

127  X  129 

12.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(1)  15.  (2)  10.  (1)  5 

4 

1-B  1979-50-210 

130  X  128.5 

12.5 

pk  or  and  vellow 

(4)  10 

4 

2-A  1979-50-199 

126  X  127 

13.5 

pk  <,r 

(4)  5 

3 

2-B  1979-50-200 

129  X  129 

12.5 

pk  or 

(5)  10.  (1)  5 

4 

162.  Ca\'alr\ 


l-A 

1981 

77-25 

130  X 

130 

pk  or  and  vellow 

(1)  10.  (5)  7.5 

small  losses 

1-B 

1981 

77-17 

151  X 

152 

yellow 

(2)5.(2)2.5 

2 

1-C 

1981 

77-15 

1 50  X 

151 

pk  or 

(4)5 

2 

l-D 

1981 

77-15 

129  X 

130 

yellow 

(4)5 

small  losses 

2-A 

1981 

77-16 

1 50  X 

130 

1  1 .5 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

2-B 

1981 

77-23 

150  \ 

150 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

2 

2-C 

1981 

77-28 

129  X 

129 

1  1 .5 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (2)  7.5,  (1)5 

2 

2-f) 

1981 

77-18 

129  X 

150 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

2 

3-A 

1981 

77-21 

150  X 

150 

1  1.5 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (1)  7.5.  (2)  5 

0 

3-B 

1981 

77-20 

150  X 

150 

yellow 

(4)  5 

2 

3-C 

1981 

77-22 

128  X 

128 

1  1 .5 

pk  or 

(5)  10,  (1)  5 

2 

break 

3-r) 

1981 

77-24 

152  X 

151 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

corner  loss 

4- A 

1981 

77-14 

129  X 

150 

1  1 .5 

yellow 

(1)  10,  (2)  5.  (1)  2,5 

1 

4-B 

1981 

77-26 

130  X 

151 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

2 

Xccession  Diniensioiis        Tlii(  kiit-ss  tit'\  clitif;  ol  Kdfic  Nail 

Tile  Number  (in  mm)  (in  mm)        Clay  Body  (in  degrees)  Holes  Conditidii 


4-(:  1981-77-27 

130  \  130 

11. 5 

pk.  or  and  \ell(H\ 

(4)  5 

4-1)  1981-77-H) 

1 30  \  1  3 1 

II.) 

\ell(m 

(3)  5 

163.  Drag;oon 

30-10-47(26) 

128  \  127.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (3)  10 

3 

164.  Cavaln 

I -A  1985-101-98 

1 30  \  1 30 

9.5 

vellow 

(2)  5 

1-B  1983-101-99 

1 30  \  1 30 

10.5 

yellow 

(1)5 

1 

small  corner 

loss;  loned  fill 

1-C           1983-101  96 

131  \  131 

10.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(2)  7.5 

1 

1-D  1983-101-97 

1 29  \  1 29 

1  1.5 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (2)  5 

1 

2-A  1979-30-174 

131  \  130 

10.5 

pk  or  and  biifl 

2 

2-B  1979-50-177 

128  \  129 

10.5 

hufr  and  vellow 

2-C  1979-30-175 

1 30  X  1  30 

1 1 

bun 

(2)  7.5.  (1)5 

1 

small  corner 

loss;  tolled  fill 

2-D  1979-50-180 

1 30  X  1 30 

10 

buff 

(3)5 

small  losses 

3-A  1979-50-181 

131  X  131 

buff 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

1 

small  corner 

loss 

3-B  1979-50-176 

130  X  130 

1 1 

buff 

(2)  5 

1 

3-C  1979-50-179 

131  X  131 

1 1.5 

buff 

(2)  5 

2 

3-D  1979-50-178 

1 30  X  1 30 

12 

buff 

2 

small  losses 

165.  Saracen  Horseman 

1979  50-182 

1 28  X  1 28 

10.5 

yellow 

(4)  5 

166.  Drawbridge,  Well,  and  Ruin 

A  28-66-75 

126  X  125 

10 

yellow 

(1)  15.  (1)  10.  (2)  5 

Is  loss 

B  28-66-74 

126  X  126 

10.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (2)  10.  (1)  5 

break;  small 

losses;  toned 

nils 

C  28-66-76 

127  X  127 

10 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

2 

'  4  loss;  toned  HII 

167.  Harbor  Scene 

1979-50-639 

128  X  128 

8 

bun  and  yellow 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

0 

small  losses: 

corner  loss 

168.  Waterscape 

A  1979-50-638 

127  X  127 

10 

pk  or  and  buff 

(3)  5.  (1)  2.5 

2 

corner  loss 

169.  Water  Scenes 

A  1979-50-633 

128  X  127 

8.5 

yellow 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

4 

B  1979-50-631 

128.5  X  130 

9 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

4 

C  1979-50-632 

128.5  X  129 

8 

yellow 

(4)  2.5 

2 

D  61-67-7 

129  X  128 

8 

pk  nr 

(2)  15.  (1)  10 

0 

corner  loss; 

toned  nil 

E  61-67-6 

129  X  131.5 

8 

pk  or 

(2)  15.  (2)  5 

F  61-67-5 

130  X  132 

8 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (2)  15.  (1)  10 

G  1979-50-630 

130  X  130 

9 

vellow 

(1)  10.  (2)5 

3 

H  30-10-47(60) 

128  X  126 

8 

pk  or 

(1)5,(3)5 

2 

bottom  edge 

broken; 

corner  loss 

1 70.  Harbor  \  iews 

l-A  28-66-167 

127  X  129.5 

yellow 

(4)  5 

break:  2  small 

losses — 

inpainted 

1-B  28-66-165 

129  X  129 

8 

yellow 

(2)  20.  (1)  5 

3 

3  breaks:  small 

losses — 

inpainted 

1-C  28-66-168 

127  X  127.5 

7.5 

yellow 

(1)  15.  (5)  10 

3 

break — 

inpainted 

1-D  28-66-166 

1 30  X  1 30 

8 

yellow 

(1)25.(1)  15.  (2)  10 

0 

break;  2  corner 

losses — 

inpainted 

2-A  28-66-169 

129  X  129 

8.5 

yellow 

(2)  10.  (1)  5 

1 

loss;  3  break.s— 

inpainted 

2-B  28-66-171 

130  X  131 

8 

buff 

(3)  10.(1)5 

2 

10  breaks;  small 

losses — 
inpainted 
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1  )iMl(■ll.sioTl^ 

I'hickiH's.s 

Beveliuc  ol  Kdfie 

Nail 

Tile 

\imibcr 

(ill  1111)1) 

(in  mill) 

Clay  Body 

(in  decrees) 

llole.s 

Condition 

2-C 

2«       1  72 

130  \  127.3 

8 

biiir 

(2)  13,  (2)  10 

2 

5  br-eak,s;  small 

losses — 

inpainted 

2  1) 

■^8       1  70 

1  2  / . )  \  12) 

( 1 )  1  ).  1 1 )  10.  (1)  ) 

loss — inpainted 

1  71 

\\  atei'sca|)cs 

1  \ 

197!)  ')()  ()()() 

128  \  130 

7.3 

l)k  Of  iiiul  \cllo\\ 

(2)  10.  (11  7.3.  (1)3 

5 

2  br  eaks 

1  li 

1970  ■)()  ()()() 

127  \  129 

7.3 

\C1I(I\\ 

(1)  10,  (11  10.  (2)  3 

0 

leH  edfie  (  lit 

1  C 

1979  )()-()()! 

1 28  \  1  52 

7.3 

vcllow 

(3)  13,  ( 1  1  12.3 

2 

II) 

1979  30  ()(i3 

127  \  129 

7.3 

\fllo\\ 

( 1 )  17.3.  ( 1 )  13.  (2)  10 

1 

i-i: 

1979  3(1  (i()2 

123  \  131 

7.3 

xcllow 

(2)  12.3.  (21  10 

1 

2- A 

l979-30-()7f 

127  \  128 

7.3 

M'llow 

(1)  H) 

0 

2-B 

1979  3()-()(W 

131  \  128 

\ell()\\ 

(5)  10.  ( 1 )  7.3 

2 

2-(: 

1979  3()-()(il 

1  50  \  1  50 

8 

yellou 

(t)  10 

1 

2-1) 

1979  30  (iH9 

127  \  150.3 

7.3 

yellow 

(4)  3 

2 

2-K 

1979-30-61)3 

129  \  129 

7.3 

yellow 

( 1 )  13.(1)  10 

0 

3  \ 

l979-30-(i70 

1 50  \  1 50 

7.3 

yello\\ 

(1)  25,  (3)  3 

2 

5-H 

1979-30-672 

127  X  127 

8 

vellow 

(2)  10,  (2)  7.3 

0 

3-(: 

1979-30-671 

128  \  128 

8 

yellow 

(2)  10.  (1)  7.3 

0 

5-1) 

1979-30-667 

150  \  128 

7.3 

vellow 

(4)  73 

0 

3-K 

1979-30-673 

127  \  150 

7.3 

yellow 

(4)  7.3 

0 

172.  Landscapes 

l-A 

1979-30-657 

127  \  127 

8.3 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

1-B 

1985-101-162 

1 29  \  1 29 

8 

pk  or  and  hull' 

(1)  10.  (2)  3 

2 

l-C 

1985-101  165 

127.3  \  127.3 

9 

pk  or 

(5)  10.  (1)  3 

2 

break 

2-A 

1985-101-161 

127  \  129 

9 

pk  or  and  vellou 

(1)  10.  (2)  3.  (1)  7.3 

2 

2-B 

1979  30  636 

127  \  126 

8.3 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (2)  7.3.  (1)  3 

2 

2-C 

1985-101-161 

127  \  127 

8 

vellow 

(4)  3 

2 

3-A 

1979-30-651 

129  \  128 

9 

yellow 

(2)  10. (21  3 

2 

2  breaks— 

inpainting 

3-B 

1979-50-653 

127  \  127 

8.3 

\ellou 

(3)  10,  (1)  3 

2 

3-C 

1985-101-160 

128.5  \  150 

8 

pk  or-  and  \ellou 

(2)  13.  (2)  12.3 

2 

175.  Country  Scenes 

A 

1985-101-138 

129  \  150 

8 

pk  oi-  and  hnff 

(4)  50 

2 

B 

1985-101-157 

128  \  128 

8 

bull 

( 1  1  55 

2 

.small  eoiner 

C 

1985-101-139 

128.5  \  124 

8 

bnlT 

(t)  10 

1 

loss 

1 74.  \\  ater  and  Country  Scenes 

i-\ 

1985-101-166 

151  \  151.5 

8 

pk  or  and  yello\\ 

(1)  13.  (5)  10 

1 

br-eak 

IB 

1985-101-163 

128  \  129 

8 

pk  or  and  vellow 

(5)  10.  (1)  7.3 

0 

2-A 

1985-101-167 

129  \  129.3 

8 

yellow 

(4)  10 

0 

2  B 

1985-101-168 

129  \  150 

8 

pk  or  and  yellou 

(1)  10,  (3)  3 

0 

1 75.  Sailboat 

1981-77-53 

1 33.3  \  1 32 

15.3 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (1)3 

1 76.  Men-of-W  ar 

and  Sloops 

\ 

1979-30-677 

129  \  152 

15.3 

pk  or' 

(2)  10.  (2)  3 

bottom  edge  lost 

B 

1979  30-673 

1 50  \  1 50 

12.3 

pk  or-  and  bnH 

(1)  15.  (5)  10 

5 

eorner  missing: 

toned  fill 

C 

1979-30-678 

150  \  151.3 

12 

pk  or-  arrd  bidl 

(1)  10.  (5)  5 

4 

small  losses 

n 

1979-50-676 

129  \  129 

pk  or- 

(3)  10 

2 

177.  Men-of-VV  ar,  Frigates,  Flutes,  and  a  Herring  Buss 

l-A 

1979-30-686 

129  \  129.3 

birir 

(1)  10.  (3)  3 

IB 

1985-101-188 

128  \  129 

12 

\ellou 

(1)  10.  (1)  7.3.  (2)  3 

l-C 

1979-50-685 

127.3  \  129 

1  1 

pk  or 

eorner  loss 

I-I) 

1979-50-683 

128  \  129 

1  1 

wWow 

(1)  10.  (3)  ) 

2 

2-A 

1979-30-684 

129.3  \  129 

1  1 

biiir 

111  3).  il)  10.  (2)  3 

2 

2-B 

1985-101-189 

129  \  128.3 

1  1.3 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (Ji  7,3.  (1)3 

2 

2-C 

1985-101-195 

1 50  \  1  50 

11.3 

bull 

( 1 )  13,  (  1  )  10.  (2)  3 

2 

2-1) 

1985  IOM9i 

127  \  128 

1 1 

vellow 

( 1 )  13.  (2)  10.  ( 1  )  ) 

2 

3-A 

1985-101-183 

1 50  \  1  50 

11.3 

pk  or 

(1)  13.  (3)  10 

2 

3-B 

1983-101-186 

129.3  \  130 

II 

(1)  12.3.  (3)  10 

2 

3-C 

1983  101  183 

1 28  \  1 28 

pk  or 

2 

3-r) 

1983  101  191 

130.3  \  128 

11.3 

pk  or 

(1)  20.  (2)  10.  (1)3 

2 

4-A 

1983  101  187 

129  \  127.5 

1  1.3 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  3 

2 

4-B 

1983  101  192 

127.3  \  129 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (5)  3 

2 

\i  (  fssKiti  l)init"iisi(iris        I  hlcUncss  I4c\ eliti^  (il  Kilfii-  Niiil 

Tilt"  Number  (in  mm)  (in  mm)        (May  B()(t\  (in  defirees)  Holes  Condition 


198)  101  190 

128  \  129 

1 1 

pk  or  and 

\  el  low 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

4-1)            198  3-101  1  HI 

129  \  129 

\eilo\v 

1 1 )  7.5,  (5)  5 

178.  Sailing  Sliips 

A  1981-77-30 

1 28  \  151 

1  1 

pk  or 

(2)  20.  (1)  15 

edfie  and  other 

losses;  toned 

nils 

B  1981-77-51 

1  50  \  1  50 

t  1 

\eilo\v 

(I)  50.  (5)  25 

C  1981-77-52 

151  \  150 

10 

yelUm 

(1)  25,  (5)  20 

1 

corner  and 

other  losses; 

toned  nils 

D  1981-77-2 

128  \  129 

10 

vello« 

(  t)  2(1 

F.  1981-77-1 

150  X  129 

1 1 

pk  or  and  Ijiill 

(5i  211.  Ill  r. 

F  1981-77-4 

1 50  \  1 50 

1 1 

pk  or 

(  1  M  5.  1  1  )  12.5.  (2)  10 

2 

brr.ik:  Innrd  liilv 

G  1981-77-5 

125  X  126 

1 1.5 

\ellou 

(1)  15.  (5)  1(1 

2 

Mil, ill  InsM^v; 

H  1981-77-29 

128  X  150 

10.5 

pk  or 

(II  25.  (2|  20 

2 

Inllcl  lllls 

br.Mk;  ,■<!;;,■  and 

olhn  losses; 

toned  nils 

179.  Pinks 

A  1979-50-679 

1  50  X  1  50 

1 1.5 

biilT  and  vt 

■|I(]W 

(5)  5 

B  1979-50-680 

128  X  128 

12 

bulT 

loss 

C  1979-50-681 

128.5  X  128 

11.5 

velknv 

(4)  5 

2 

D  1979-50-682 

127  X  126 

1 1.5 

buff 

(2)  5 

2 

small  rorner 

180.  Fishing  Fleet 

A  28-66-97 

126  X  127 

10.5 

pk  or 

(1)  15.  (2)  12.5.  (1)  10 

break 

B              28-66- 1 74 

125  X  126 

10.5 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

break;  small 

losses;  toned 

nils 

C             28-66  175 

127  X  126 

1 1 

pk  or 

(1)  12.5.  (5)  10 

small  losses 

181.  Coastal  \  essels 

\  28-66-95 

127  X  105 

10 

yellow 

(1)  10, (5)  5 

nied  rifihi  edge: 

break 

B  28-66-93 

128  X  126 

10.5 

buff 

(1)  10.  (3)  3 

5 

break;  small 

losses 

C  28-66-100 

128  X  129 

10.5 

vellow 

(3)  5 

2 

break 

D  28-66-99 

128  \  128 

10 

buff 

(5)  10,  (1)  5 

i  .M  loss 

E  28-66-98 

129  X  128 

10.5 

yelhm 

(5)  10,  (1)  7.5 

break;  ' »  loss 

F  28-66-94 

127.5  X  129 

9.5 

yellow 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

5 

break;  small 

losses 

G  28-66-96 

128  X  124 

10.5 

yellow 

(1)  50.  (1)  15.  (2)  5 

4 

left  edge  cut 

182.  Sea  Creatures 

A  1985-101-181 

127  X  128 

1  1.5 

pk  or 

(2)  12.5.  (21  10 

5 

small  losses 

B  1983-101-180 

128.5  X  128.5 

1 1.5 

yellow 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

2 

C  1985-101-182 

127  X  128 

11 

pk  or  and  ' 

a-llow 

(5)  15.  (II  10 

3 

183.  Arion  Playing  tlie  Lyre 

1985-101  51 

1 50  X  1 29 

\ello\v 

(1  1  15.(5)  10 

4 

184.  Triton 

1981-77-85 

151  \  150 

14.5 

pk  or 

(2)  17.5.  (1)  15.  (11  7.5 

185.  Whale 

A  1983-I01-I95a 

1 55  X  1  55.5 

14 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (2)  7.5.  (1)5 

4 

B  1985-I01-195b 

154  X  156.5 

14.5 

pk  or 

(4)  15 

4 
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185.  Dolphin 


A  1983-101-169a    151x151  12.5  pk  or  (1)5.(3)2.3  4       '  s  filaze  loss; 

toned  nil 

B  1983-101-169b    130.5  x  129.5      15.5  pk  or  (4)15  4       toned  Hll 


AlOfssioii 

Dime 

riiickncs.s 

lie\  eliiif;  of  I'.dfie 

Nail 

Tile  Numhor 

(ill  nun) 

(in  mm) 

Clay  li(i(l\ 

(in  decrees) 

Moles 

Condition 

186.  Sea  Creatures 

A  1979-50-707 

1 28  \ 

1 28.5 

10.5 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

2 

B  1979-50-708 

128  \ 

128 

pk/or 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

2 

C  1979-50-709 

129  \ 

127 

pk/or 

( 1 )  10,  (2)  5 

2 

D  1979-50-710 

126  \ 

127 

1 2 

pk/or  and 
marblci/cd 
ycildw 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

2 

E              1979-50-71 1 

12(i  \ 

127 

12 

pk  or 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

2 

F  1979-50-7IJ 

I2()  \ 

125.5 

1  1.5 

pk  or 

( 1 )  10,  (5)  5 

2 

G  1979-50-715 

1  1 .5 

( 1 )  10,  (2)  5 

2 

H              1979-50-7  Mi 

128 

1  1 

pk  or 

(2)  5  " 

2 

I               1979-50  717 

128  \ 

129 

10.5 

pk  or 

(5)  10,  (1)  5 

2 

J  1979-50-718 

128  \ 

127 

10.5 

pk/or 

(1)  10,  (1)  7.5.  (2)  5 

2 

K               1979  50  715 

127  \ 

126 

1 1 

pk/or 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

2 

L               1979  50-711 

128  \ 

1  1 

pk/or 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

2 

M  1979-50-719 

127  \ 

128 

10.5 

pk/or 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

2 

N  1979-50-720 

125  \ 

126 

1 1 

pk/or 

(2)  2.5 

2 

0  1979-50-721 

128  \ 

127 

12 

pk/or 

(1)  7.5,  (5)  5 

2 

P  1979-50-722 

127  X 

127 

1 1.5 

pk/or 

(4)  5 

Q  1979-50-702 

126  X 

127 

10.5 

pk/or  and  red 

(5)  10,  (1)  7.5 

2 

R  1979-50-700 

125  X 

125.5 

9.5 

pk/or 

(4)  10 

2 

small  foniiM' 

loss 


187.  Merman  and  Venus 


A  1979-50-699        126  x126  9.5  pk  or  and  red  (5)15,(1)  40  4 

B  1979-50-701        126  x126.5        9  pk  or  (1)15,(2)10,(1)5  2 


188.  Sea  Creatures 


A  1979-50-691 

129  X 

131 

1 1.5 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

eorner  loss 

B  1979-50-692 

131  X 

132.5 

1  1.5 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

2 

small  losses 

C  1979-50-695 

131  X 

132 

pk  or 

(1)  7.5.  (5)  5 

2 

Vh  loss:  edfies 

D  1979-50-694 

129  X 

129 

12 

yellow 

(1)  7.5.  (3)  5 

2 

bottom  edfie 

broken 

189.  Neptune 

1985-101-124 

128  X 

129 

1 1 .5 

yellow 

(■t)  5 

190.  Fish 

A  1983-101-171 

127  X 

129.5 

9 

hufT 

(1)  15.  (2)  10.  (1)  5 

small  loss; 

toned  fill 

B  1985-101-170 

129.5  X  129.5 

10 

yellow 

(1)  15,  (2)  10.  (1)  5 

0 

small  loss; 

toned  fill 

C  1985-101-172 

129  X 

129 

8.5 

yellow 

(4)  5 

2 

small  loss; 

toned  fill 

D  1985-101-175 

128  X 

128 

9 

yellow 

(5)  10,  (1)5 

5 

small  losses 

191.  Merman  and  Mermaid 

A  1979-50-687 

151  X 

132 

9.5 

yellow 

(1)  7.5,  (3)  5 

0 

B  1979-50-688 

152  X 

131.5 

8.5 

pk/or  and  yellow 

(2)  5 

2 

192.  Fortuna  and  Venus 

A  1979-50-690 

125  X 

126 

11.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(4)  5 

3 

small  losses; 

toned  nil 

B  1979-50-689 

124  X 

127 

11 

pk  or 

(1)  7.5,  (2)  5,  (1)2.5 

2 

small  losses 

193.  Sea  Creatures 

A  1979-50-706 

130  X 

130 

1 1 

pk/or 

(4)  5 

2 

B  1979-50-705 

128  X 

150 

1 1 

pk/or 

(4)5 

2 

C  1979-50-704 

129  X 

129 

1 1 

pk/or 

(4)  5 

2 

D  1979-50-695 

128  X 

130 

1  1 

pk/or 

(2)  5 

2 

E  1979-50-703 

151  X 

132 

1 1.5 

pk/or 

(1)  7.5,(3)  5 

2 

F  1979-50-697 

130  X 

129 

1  1 

pk/or 

(1)  10, (3)  5 

3 

i/«  loss 

G  1979-50-696 

131  X 

131 

1 1 

pk  or 

W  5 

2 

small  losses 

II  1979-50-698 

131  X 

131 

1 1 

pk  or 

(5)  5 

194.  Sea  Creatures 

A  1983-101-176 

128  X 

126 

10.5 

yellow 

(1)  15,  (1)  12.5,  (2)  5 

2 

B  1983-101-178 

128  X 

130 

11.5 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

2 

Vci  t'Nsiiin  Dimensions        ThickTU-ss  B('\  eliiif:  of  Kdfic  Nail 

Tile  Number  (in  mm)  (in  mm)        Clav  B()cl\  (in  deprees)  Holes  Condition 


c 

1981  101 

120  \ 

150 

1  1 

yellow 

(3)  10.  (1)5 

D 

1985  101 

125  \ 

12  7. 5 

1  1 

yellow 

(2)  5 

E 

108  5-101 

120  \ 

1  1 .5 

yellow 

(4)  5 

2 

F 

1985  101- 

1  70 

150  \ 

129.5 

10.5 

pk  or  ; 

nd  >ellow 

(4)  5 

2 

195.  Sea  Creatures 

A 

1981-77  5 

128  \ 

128 

10.5 

vellow 

(1)  15.  (2)  12.5.  (1)  10 

B 

1981-77-fi 

1  5 1  \ 

150 

10.5 

pk  (ir  i 

nd  \ell(iw 

( 1 )  15.  (2)  12.5.  (1)5 

c 

1981-77-T 

120  \ 

129 

1 1 

pk  or 

(3)  10.  (1)5 

5 

D 

1981-77-8 

1  20  \ 

128 

1 1 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (1)  7.5.  (2)  5 

2 

196.  Sea  Creatures  ; 

A 

28-66-107 

129  \ 

150 

0.5 

yellow 

(2)  12.5.  (1)  10.  (1)5 

4 

break 

B 

28-66-104 

128  X 

128 

10.5 

yellow- 

(5)  10.  (1)5 

4 

4  breaks;  small 

losse.s;  2  toned 

nils 

c 

28-66-102 

127  \ 

129 

9.5 

yellow 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

5 

2  breaks;  small 

losses;  toned 

nils 

D 

28-66-106 

127  \ 

128 

11 

yellow 

(4)  5 

3 

4  breaks;  small 

losses;  toned 

nils 

E 

28-66-108 

127  \ 

10 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

4 

break;  small 

losses 

F 

28-66-101 

128  \ 

128 

10.5 

buff 

(3)  10,  (1)  5 

4 

break 

G 

28-66-103 

128  \ 

128 

10 

biilT 

(1)  12.5.  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

4 

4  breaks: 

small  los.s— 

inpainted 

H 

28-66-182 

127  \ 

120 

10 

yellow- 

(1)  12.5.  (1)  10,  (2)  7.5 

5 

I 

28-66-105 

127  \ 

127 

1  1 

yellow 

(2)  10. (1)  5 

1 

small  losses 

197.  Ornamental  Landscapes,  Fruit,  and  Flowers  with  Aigrette  Wreaths 

l-A 

1983-101 

150 

128  X 

127 

10 

pk  or 

(3)  10,  (1)  5 

1 

small  loss 

l-B 

1983-101 

131 

127.5  X  127 

9.5 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

2 

l-C 

1983-101 

132 

127.5  X  127.5 

10 

pk  or 

(1)  12.5,  (3)  10 

2 

l-D 

1983-101 

155 

125  X 

126 

10 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

2 

small  losses 

l-E 

1983-101 

154 

126  X  126 

10 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

1 

2-A 

1983-101 

135 

127  X 

127 

10 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (3)  5 

0 

2-B 

1983-101 

156 

127  X 

126 

9.5 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (1)  7.5,  (2)  5 

2 

2-C 

1983-101 

157 

125  X  126 

10 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (2)  7.5,  (1)  5 

2-D 

1983-101 

138 

125  X 

126 

9.5 

pk  or 

(1)  10, (3)  5 

1 

2-E 

1983-101 

139 

126  X 

127 

10 

pk/or 

(4)  5 

1 

3-A 

1983-101 

140 

125  X 

126 

10 

pk  or 

(2)  10, (2)  5 

2 

3-B 

1983-101- 

152 

126  X 

126 

9.5 

pk/or 

(1)  10,  (3)5 

2 

3-C 

1983-101 

142 

126  X 

125 

9.5 

pk  or 

(2)  10,  (2)  7.5 

2 

small  losses 

3-D 

1983-101- 

145 

125  X 

125 

9.5 

pk  or 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

2 

3-E 

1983-101- 

144 

125  X 

125 

9.5 

pk/or 

(1)  10,  (3)5 

small  losses 

4-A 

1983-101- 

145 

126  X  126 

10 

pk/or 

(4)  10 

2 

4-B 

1983-101- 

146 

125  X  127 

9.5 

pk/or 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

small  losses 

4-C 

1983-101- 

147 

127 X  127 

10 

pk/or 

(4)  10 

2 

4-D 

1983-101- 

148 

126.5  X  126 

9.5 

pk  or 

(1)  10.  (2)  7.5,  (1)  5 

2 

4-E 

1983-101 

149 

125  X 

126 

9.5 

pk/or 

(4)  5 

2 

5-A 

1983-101 

150 

127.5  X  127 

11 

pk  or 

(i)  15,  (2)  12.5,  (1)  10 

0 

5-B 

1983-101- 

151 

128  X 

10 

pk/or 

(2)  15.(1)  10,(1)5 

0 

5-C 

1983-101- 

141 

125  X 

125 

10.5 

pk  or  c 

nd  yellow 

(3)  10.(1)5 

1 

5-D 

1983-101 

155 

126  X 

9.5 

pk  or 

(1)  7.5,  (3)  5 

1 

5-E 

1983-101- 

154 

126  X 

125.5 

10 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

1 
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198.  Ornamental  Stars,  Cruciforms,  Fleurs-de-lis 


l-A 

1979-50-783 

133  X 

133 

12 

pk 

or 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

4 

l-B 

1979-50-778 

131  X 

131 

13 

pk 

or 

(1)  15,  (1)  10.  (2)  5 

4 

l-C 

1979-50-785 

130  X 

130 

13 

pk 

or 

(1)  15,  (1)  12.5,  (2)  10 

4 

small  corner 

loss 

l-D 

1979-50-729 

130  X 

130 

12 

pk 

or 

(1)  12.5,  (1)  15,  (1)  20, 
(1)  15 

4 

2-A 

1979-50-777 

153  X 

134 

12.5 

pk 

or 

(5)  10,  (1)  15 

4 

small  losses 

2-B 

1979-50-776 

130  X 

130 

12 

pk 

or 

(3)  15,  (1)  10 

4 

small  losses 

2-C 

1979-50-781 

131  X 

135 

15 

pk 

or 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

4 

2-D 

1979-50-751 

130  X 

151 

15 

pk 

or 

(1)  12.5,  (1)  10,  (2)  15 

4 

small  corner 

loss 

3-A 

1979-50-752 

131  X 

131 

13.3 

pk 

or 

(2)  20.  (1)  15,  (1)  5 

4 

small  losses 

3-B 

1979-50-775 

150  X 

129.3 

13 

pk 

or 

(1)20,  (2)  15,(1)5 

4 

3-C 

1979-50-780 

130  X 

131 

12 

pk 

or 

(3)  15.  (1)  10 

4 

3-D 

1979-50-787 

133  X 

132 

12 

pk 

or 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

4 

4-A 

1979-50-750 

134  X 

134 

11.5 

pk 

or 

(2)  5.(1)7.5.(1)  10 

4 

4-B 

1979-50-774 

131  X 

131 

13 

pk 

or 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

4 

small  losses 

4-C 

1979-50-788 

130  X 

130 

13 

pk 

or 

(3)  15.  (1)  10 

4 

Xi  if  ssioii  1  )mu'iisl(iiis         riiickiiCNs  lk'\  I'lliifi  (if  Niiil 

Till-  \unil)cr  (In  iiini)  (in  riitii)        (:ia>  \\ih\\  (in  (lefirccs)  Holes  Condilioii 


4-1) 

1979-50-784 

152 

152 

5 -A 

1979-50-779 

155 

152.5 

15 

5-B 

1979-50-775 

150 

151 

12 

5-C 

1979-50- 78() 

152 

\ 

151 

12.5 

5-1) 

1979-50-782 

151 

151 

12.5 

pk  or  (2)  15,  (2)  10,  (1)  5  4  .small  losses 

pk  or  (1)10,(2)5,(1)15  5  break;  toned  fill 

pk  or  (5)  15,  (1)  10  4 

pk  or  (5)15,(1)10  4  small  losses 

pk  or  (1)  15,  (2)  10,  (1)  5  4 


199.  Ornamental  Stars,  Cruciforms,  and  Fleurs-de-lis 


1  0711  ^(1  7fiK 

(J)  11',  ( 1 )  ' •  J 

eortier  lo.ss 

l-B 

1979-50-767 

151  X 

130 

13 

pk  or 

(5)  10,  (1)  7.5 

5 

small  corner 
loss — inpainted 

l-C 

1979-50-771 

152  X 

152 

13 

pk/or 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

4 

corner  loss 

1-n 

1979-50-765 

150  X 

150 

13 

pk/or 

(4)  10 

4 

small  loss 

2-A 

1979-50-770 

152  X 

151 

13 

pk/or 

(1)  15,  (2)  10,  (1)  12.5 

4 

2-B 

1979-50-766 

150  \ 

129 

13.5 

pk/or 

(1)  1.5,  (5)  10 

4 

2-C 

1979-50-759 

151  \ 

150 

12.5 

pk/or 

(4)  10 

4 

2-D 

1979-50-769 

152  \ 

151 

12.5 

pk/or  and  biilT 

(5)  (10) 

4 

3-A 

1979-50-765 

150  \ 

129 

15.5 

pk/or  and  biilT 

(1)  10,  (5)  7.5 

2 

3-B 

1979-50-762 

1 50  X 

150 

14 

pk  or  and  bufT 

(1)  7.5,  (5)  5 

5 

3-C 

1979-50-757 

152  \ 

151 

15 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

5 

3-D 

1979-50-761 

150  \ 

150 

14 

pk  or  and  red 

(1)  15,  (2)  12.5,  (1)  10 

4 

4-A 

1979-50-772 

150  \ 

125 

14 

pk  or 

(1)  15,  (5)  10 

4 

small  corner 
loss 

4-B 

1979-50-758 

132  X 

151 

15 

pk  or  and  red 

(5)  15,  (1)  10 

4 

small  losses 

4-C 

1979-50-760 

154  X 

155 

1 1.5 

pk  or  and  bull 

(5)  10,  (1)  7.5 

4 

4-D 

1979-50-764 

154  X 

154 

biifl  and  red 

(1)  15,  (1)  12.5,  (2)  10 

4 

break 

200.  Ornamental 


l-A 

1979-50-741 

151  X 

152 

l-B 

1979-50-745 

152  X 

152 

15 

1-C 

1979-50-755 

151  X 

152 

15.5 

1-D 

1979-50-751 

131  X 

133 

15.5 

2-A 

1979-50-746 

132  X 

135.5 

15 

2-B 

1979-50-748 

133  X 

133 

15 

2-C 

1979-50-753 

132  X 

133 

15 

2-D 

1979-50-742 

135  X 

132 

15 

pk  or 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

4 

pk  Or 

(1)20,  (2)  10,(1)5 

4 

pk  or 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

4 

pk/or 

(3)  10,  (1)  5 

4 

pk  or 

(3)5 

4 

pk/or 

(4)5 

4 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

4 

pk  or 

(3)  10,  (1)  5 

4 

201.  Ornamental 


I -A 

1979-50-754 

152  X 

152 

1 1.5 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

l-B 

1979-50-747 

154  X 

156 

12.5 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(1)  10,  (5)  5 

1-C 

1979-50-744 

155  X 

154 

15.5 

pk/or  and  yellow 

(5)  10,  (1)  5 

2 

1-D 

1979-50-749 

152  X 

154 

14 

yellow 

(2)  40,  (2)  5 

2 

2-A 

1979-50-745 

134  X 

134 

13 

pk/or  and  yellow 

(3)  10.  (1)  7.5 

2 

2-B 

1979-50-756 

136  X 

135 

12 

pk/or  and  yellow 

(1)  15,  (3)  10 

2 

2-C 

1979-50-752 

132  X 

134.5 

14 

pk  or  and  yellow 

(1)  30,  (1)  15,  (1)  10, 

2 

(1)  5 

2-D 

1979-50-750 

132  X 

155 

16 

yellow 

(1)  40.  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

2 

202.  Ornamental 


l-A  1979-50-754  151  x  152.5  15  pk  or  (4)  10  2 

1-  B  1979-50-756  151x151  12.5  pk  or  (5)10,(1)5  2 

2-  A  1979-50-755  150  x  151  12.5  pk  or  (4)10  2 
2-B  1979-50-755  150  x152  15  pk/or  (5)12.5,(1)10  2 


205.  Ornamental 


l-A           1979-50-740        150  x150           15                pk  or  (1)15,(5)10 

1-  B           1979-50-759       150  x  151           14.5             pk/or  (1)15.(1)12.5,(2)10 

2-  A           1979-50-758       150  x  131           15                pk/or  (4)15 

2-B           1979-50-757       131x  132           13                pk  or  and  (1)15,(1)12.5.(2)10 

marbleized  red 


204.  Fleurs-de-lis 

I  A  1979-50-805  154  x  135  16  pk  or  (1)7.5,(1)5 

1-  B  1979-50-807  134  x  134  15.5  pk  or  (4)5 

2-  A  1979-50-808  135  x  135  16  pk  or  (1)10,(2)7.5,(1)5 
2-B           1979-50-806  134  x  135  15  pk  or  (4)10 


205.  Acanthus  Leaves  (Palmette) 


1-A  1979-50-803  128  x  130  II  pk  or  and  vellow  (3)7.5,(1)5  5 

1-  B  1979-50-801  130  x  130  11  pk  or  (3)7.5,(1)5  3 

2-  A  1979-50-802  129  x  130  11  pk  or  (4)5  2 
2-B  1979-50-804  130  x  130  11  pk  or  (1)12.5,(2)10,(1)7.5  2 


\((cssj()ti  I)i[ncii>i()tis        Tlii(  kni-,>  Bf\ t-lmf;  of  Kdfic  Nail 

Tile  Number  |iti  mm)  (in  mm)        (:ia\  Body  (In  degrees)  Moles  Condition 


206.  Stylized  \  ines 


l-A  1979-50-815 

151  \  154 

Ifi 

()k  or  and  red 

|5)  10 

4 

small  losses 

1-B  1979-50-815 

155  \  155 

pk  or 

1  J)  HI.  (2)  5 

3 

Vh  loss;  toned  T 

2- A  1979-50-812 

1 55  \  155 

buff 

iJi  10.  (2)  5 

4 

small  losses 

2-B  1979-50-814 

155  \  152 

16.5 

pk  or  and  red 

(  t|  10 

4 

discolored  fila/ 

207.  Plant  Forms  and  Chinese  Scroll 

l-A  1979-50-818 

150  \  150 

15.5 

pk  or 

(  1 )  20.  (  1 )  12.5.  (2)  10 

5 

small  loss 

1-B  1979-50-821 

152  \  151 

14 

pk  or 

(II  Id.  (5)  5 

4 

2-A  1979-50-820 

155  \  154 

14.5 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (1)  7.5.  (11  5 

small  loss 

2-B  1979-50-819 

14.) 

pk  or 

(5)  15,  (1)  10 

4 

c  orner  loss 

208.  Tortoise  Shell 

A  1979-50-791 

129  \  127.5 

12 

pk  or 

(2)  10.  (1)  7.5.  (1)  5 

0 

small  losses — 

inpainted 

B  1979-50-790 

150  \  151 

1 1 

pk  or 

(4)  10 

2 

small  losses — 

inpainted 

C  1979-50-792 

151  \  150 

10.5 

pk  or 

(1)  7.5.  (3)5 

0 

small  losses — 

inpainted 

D  1979-50-789 

128  X  124 

9.5 

pk  or 

(1)  to,  (3)  5 

0 

small  losses — 

inpainted 


209.  Marbleized 


l-A 

1981 

77-10 

128  \  150 

15 

pk  or 

(1)  10,  (2)  7.5.  ( 

1 1  5 

small  losses — 

inpainted 

1-B 

1981 

128  X  128 

15 

pk  or 

(4)  5 

2 

small  losses — 
inpainted 

2-A 

1981 

77-9 

128  X  129 

12 

pk  or  and  bulT 

(5)  7.5.  (1)  5 

i/s  loss — 

inpainted 

2-B 

1981 

77-11 

128  X  127 

13.3 

pk  or  and  buff 

(2)  7.5.  (2)  5 

0 

small  losses — 

inpainted 


210.  Jerusalem  Feathers 


l-A  1979-50-794 

126  X  127 

8 

yellow  and  buff 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

2  losses— 

inpainted 

1-B  1979-50-795 

8 

vellow 

(5)  10.  (1)  7.5 

2-A  1979-50-796 

131  \  130 

7.5 

buff 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

2             7  breaks;  1 4 

los.s — inpainted 

2-B  1979-50-795 

128.5  X  129 

8 

buff 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

2  break 

211.  Name  Plaque 

1981-77-71 

1 17  X  128 

7.5 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (1)5 

2             top  edfje  lost; 

toned  nil 

212.  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  (Rozenster) 

l-A  1979-50-797 

129  X  128.5 

9 

yellow 

(1)  10.  (1)5 

5             small  and 

corner  losses 

1-B  1979-50-798 

127  X  127 

9.5 

yellow 

(1|  10.  (5)  5 

2            small  and 

corner  losses 

2-A  1979-30-799 

128  X  128 

8 

yellow 

(3)  10.  (1)  7.5 

0             corner  loss — 

inpainted 

2-B  1979-50-800 

129  X  129.5 

9 

yellow 

ID  10,  (2)  5 

5            small  and 

213.  Carnations  and  Star 


l-A 

28-66 

147 

129  X  150 

7.5 

pk  or  and  buff 

(4)  10 

3 

1-B 

148 

128.5  X  129 

8 

pk  or  and  buff 

(1)  15.  (2)  12.5.  (1)  10 

3 

1-C 

28-66 

143 

129  X  150 

7.5 

pk  or  and  bufl' 

(5)  15.  (1)  10 

3 

1-D 

28-66 

151 

129.5  X  129.5 

8 

pk  or  and  buff 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

3 

2-A 

28-66 

145 

128  X  128 

7.5 

pk  or  and  buff 

(4)  5 

3 

2-B 

28-66 

140 

129  X  128 

7.5 

pk  or  and  bulT 

(4)  10 

5 

2-C 

28-66 

141 

128  X  150 

7.5 

pk  or  and  buff 

(4)  10 

5 

2-D 

28-66 

144 

129  X  129 

7.5 

pk  or  and  buff 

(5)  15.  (1)  10 

3 

3-A 

150 

129  X  129 

7.5 

pk  or  and  buff 

(1)  12.5.  (5)  10 

5 

3-B 

28-66 

149 

128  X  129 

7.5 

pk  or  and  buff 

(4)  10 

5 

3-C 

28-66 

142 

150  X  130 

7.3 

pk  or  and  bulT 

(4)  10 

4 

3-D 

28-66 

146 

127  X  128.5 

8 

buff 

(1)  15.  (11  12.5.  (2)  10 

2 

\(cc.ssi()ii 
Tile  NiimluT 


Dimensions  Thickness 

(in  mm)  (in  mm)        Clay  Body 


Bevelinfj  of  Kdfje 
(in  degrees) 


Nail 

Holes  Condition 


214.  Geometric  Designs 


2-B 
2-C 
2-D 


28-66-133 
28-66- 1 35 


28-66-131 
28-66-138 
28-66-136 


128.5  \  128  8.5 
128  X  127  8.5 


127.5  X  128  9 
127  x  127  8.5 
127  x  127  8.5 


yellow 
vellow 


yellow 

"buff 

vellow 


(2)  15,  (2)  10 
(1)  10 


(1)  10,(1)5 
(1)5 


(1)  10,  (3)  5 
(4)5 

(2)  5 


2         5  breaks; 

small  loss— 
inpainted 

2        2  breaks 

1  2  breaks; 

corner  loss — 
inpainted 

0         1/2  loss; 

break— 
inpainted 

0         1/2  loss; 

2  breaks — 
inpainted 

2  break 
2  break 
2         1/2  loss; 

2  breaks — 
inpainted 


215.  Urn  with  Flowers 


l-A 

1983 

101 

121a 

130  X  130 

7.5 

1-B 

1983 

101 

121b 

129  X  129.5 

7.5 

t-C 

1983 

101 

121c 

130  X  130 

8 

1-D 

1983 

101 

121d 

129  X  129 

7.5 

2-A 

1983 

101 

121e 

129  X  129 

7.5 

2-B 

1983 

101 

121f 

129  X  129.5 

7.5 

2-C 

1983 

101 

121g 

130  X  130 

7.5 

2-D 

1983 

101 

121h 

130.5  X  130 

7.5 

3-A 

1983 

101 

121i 

150  X  130 

7.5 

3-B 

1983 

101 

121j 

129.5  X  129.5 

7.5 

3-C 

1983 

101 

121k 

130  X  130 

7.5 

3-D 

1983 

101 

1211 

131  X  131 

7.5 

4-A 

1983 

101 

121m 

130  X  131 

7.5 

4-B 

1983 

101 

121n 

129  X  129 

7.5 

4-C 

1983 

101 

I2I0 

129  X  130 

7.5 

4-D 

1983 

101 

121p 

130  X  130 

7.5 

5-A 

1983 

101 

121q 

151  X  129 

7.5 

5-B 

1983 

101 

121r 

130.5  X  130 

7.5 

5-C 
5-D 

1983 
1983 

101 
101 

121s 
121t 

129  X  128.5 
129.5  X  129 

7 

7.5 

6- A 

1983 

101 

121u 

128  X  130 

7 

6-B 

1983 

101 

121v 

130  X  130 

7.5 

6-C 

1983 

101 

121w 

1 30  X  1 30 

7 

6-D 

1985 

101 

121x 

129  X  129 

7.5 

7- A 

1983 

101 

121y 

129  X  129 

7.5 

7-B 

1983 

101 

1217. 

130  X  130 

7 

7-C 

7-  D 

8-  A 

1983-101 
121aa 

1983-101 
121bb 

1983-101 
121cc 

129  X  129.5 

130  X  129.5 
129  X  130 

7 
7 
7 

biilT 
buff 
buff 
buff 
buff 
buff 
buff 
buff 
buff 
buff 
bufT 
bulT 
buff 
bulT 
buff 
buff 

buff 

buff 

buff 
bufT 

bulT 

buff 

buff 

bufT 

bufT 

buff 

buff 

buff 

buff 


(4)  10 

3 

2  breaks — 

inpainted 

cdi  in 

(t)  lU 

2  breaks— 

inpainted 

("4.1  1  <; 

(4)  ID 

3  breaks-- 

inpamtea 

(4)  12.5 

break;  loss — 

inpainted 

( 1 )  1  ^,  (■')  III,  ( 1 )  J 

3  breaks — 

inpainted 

( 1 )  20  (3)  10 

break— 

inpaimea 

(1)  1  J,  (.i)  lU,  (  I  )  J 

2  breaks — 

inpainted 

('111'^  /"OA  in  i i  \  ^ 
(  1 )  1  J,  (.i  )  1  U,  (  I  )  D 

break— 

inpainted 

(1)  ID,  (1)  lU,  (2)  3 

5  breaks — 

inpainted 

fT\  in  t i \  ^ 
(3)  10,  (1 )  3 

5  breaks — 

inpainted 

(1)  13,  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

2  breaks — 

inpainted 

M\  1  ^  in 
(1 )  15,  (3)  10 

2  breaks — 

inpainted 

(4)  10 

2 

2  breaks — 

inpainted 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

3 

break — 

inpainted 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

2 

break — 

inpainted 

(1)  15,  (1)  10,  (2)  5 

2 

small  loss; 

5  breaks — 

inpainted 

(4)  10 

2 

4  breaks; 

small  loss — 

inpainted 

(1)  15,  (2)  10,(1)5 

2 

small  loss — 

inpainted 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

2 

(1)  15,  (3)  10 

3 

3  breaks — 

inpainted 

(1)  15,  (3)  10 

3 

2  breaks — 

inpainted 

(4)  10 

3 

break — 

inpainted 

(3)  15,  (1)  10 

3 

2  breaks — 

inpainted 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

3 

break — 

inpainted 

(1)  15,(3)  10 

3 

break — 

inpainted 

(1)20,  (2)  15,(1)5 

3 

break — 

inpainted 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

3 

break— 

inpainted 

(1)  15,  (2)  10,(1)5 

2 

2  breaks— 

inpainted 

(2)  15,  (2)  12.5 

2 

\ccfs.si(iii  Diniciisioiis       Thickness  Bc\ eliiif;  of  F.dfic  Nitil 

Tile  Number  (in  mm)  (in  mm)        Clay  Body  (in  de^irees)  Holes  Condition 


8-B 

1983-101- 
121dd 

129  X  130 

7 

bulT 

(1)  20,  (3)  10 

3 

break— 
inpainted 

8-C 

1983-101- 
121ee 

129  X  129 

7 

bun- 

(1)  15,  (3)  10 

2 

break — 
inpainted 

8-1) 

1983-101-121fr 

129  X  130 

7 

buff 

(1)  15,  (3)  10 

3 

break — 
inpainted 

9  A 

1983-101- 

129  X  129 

7 

buff 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

3 

break;  i/«  loss 

121gp 

9-B 

1983-101- 

129.5  X  129.3 

7 

buff 

(4)  10 

3 

2  breaks — 

121hh 

inpainted 

9-C 

1983-101-121ii 

129.5  X  130 

7 

buff 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

3 

2  breaks — 

inpainted 

9  D 

1983-101-121)) 

129  X  129 

7 

buff 

(1)  13,  (3)  10 

2 

break; 
small  loss — 
inpainted 

21 6.  Urn  with  Flowers 

l-A 

66-209- la 

126  X  126.5 

8.5 

yellow 

(3)  10,  (1)  7.5 

3 

1-B 

66-209- lb 

127  X  127 

8 

yellow 

(3)  10,  (1)  5 

3 

1-C 

66-209- Ic 

127  X  126.5 

7.5 

yellow 

(1)  15,  (3)  10 

3 

break 

2-A 

66-209- Id 

127  X  127 

7.5 

yellow- 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

3 

break 

2-B 

66-209- le 

127  X  127 

7.5 

yellow 

(4)  10 

2 

2-C 

66-209- If 

126  X  126 

7.3 

yellow 

(3)  10,  (1)  7.5 

3 

3- A 

66-209- Ig 

128  X  127 

7.3 

yellow 

(1)  15,  (3)  10 

3 

3-B 

66-209- lb 

127  X  127 

7.3 

yellow 

(4)  10 

3 

2  breaks: 
small  loss — 
inpainted 

3-C 

66-209- li 

127  X  126.5 

7.5 

yellow 

(1)  15.  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

3 

4-A 

66-209-1) 

127  X  127 

7.5 

yellow 

(3)  10,  (1)  5 

3 

4-B 

66-209- Ik 

128  X  127 

7.5 

pk'or 

(3)  10.  (1)  5 

3 

4-C 

66-209-11 

128  X  127 

8 

pk  or 

(3)  10,  (1)  7.3 

3 

217.  Flower  Vase  (left) 


l-A 

1979-30-830a 

131  X  130 

8.5 

yellow 

(3)  15,  (1)  10 

2 

I-B 

1979-50-830b 

129.5  X  131 

8.5 

yellow 

(4)  10 

2 

1-C 

1979-50-830C 

129.3  X  130.5 

9 

yellow 

(1)  20,  (2)  15,  (1)  10 

1 

small  corner 

loss 

1-D 

1979-50-830d 

130.5  X  129 

8.5 

yellow 

(3)  15,  (1)  10 

2 

break 

2-A 

l979-50-830e 

131  X  128 

8.3 

yellow 

(1)  15,  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

break 

2-B 

1979-50-830f 

130  X  129.5 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  20,  (2)  15,  (1)  12.5 

2 

2-C 

1979-50-830g 

130  X  129.5 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  10,  (1)  15,  (1)  10, 
(1)5 

2 

2-D 

1979-50-830h 

129  X  130 

8.5 

yellow 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

2 

3-A 

1979-50-8301 

129.5  X  130 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  15,  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

2 

3-B 

1979-50-830) 

130  X  128.5 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  15,  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

3 

3-C 

1979-50-830k 

130  X  130.5 

8.5 

yellow 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

2 

break 

3-D 

1979-50-8301 

131  X  130 

8.5 

yellow 

(2)  15,  (1)  10,  (1)  5 

2 

4-A 

1979-50-830m 

129  X  129 

8.5 

yellow 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

4-B 

1979-50-830n 

130  X  129 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  15,  (3)  10 

2 

4  breaks 

4-C 

1979-50-8300 

129.5  X  130 

8.5 

yellow 

(4)5 

2 

4-D 

1979-50-830p 

131  X  129.5 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  20,  (2)  15,  (1)  10 

2 

5- A 

1979-50-830q 

129  X  130 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  15,  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

3 

break 

5-B 

1979-50-830r 

130  X  129.5 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  15,  (3)  10 

2 

5-C 

1979-50-830S 

130  X  129 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  20,  (1)  15,  (2)  10 

2 

5-D 

1979-50-8301 

130  X  130 

8.5 

yellow 

(4)  20 

2 

6- A 

1979-50-830U 

129  X  130 

8.5 

yellow 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

2 

6-B 

1979-50-830V 

129  X  130 

8.5 

yellow 

(3)  20.  (1)  15 

2 

6-C 

1979-50-830W 

1 30  X  1 30 

8.5 

yellow 

(2)  20,  (2)  15 

2  breaks 

6-D 

1979-50-830X 

130  X  131 

8.5 

yellow 

(3)  15,  (1)  10 

2 1 7.  Flower  Vase  (right) 

l-A 

1979-50-831a 

128  X  130 

8 

yellow 

(3)  10,(1)5 

1-B 

1979-50-831b 

129  X  130 

8 

yellow 

(2)  15,(1)  10,(1)5 

2 

corner  loss; 

toned  fill 

1-C 

1979-50-83 Ic 

1 30  X  1 30 

8 

buff 

(5)  15,  (1)  12.5 

2 

1-D 

l979-50-831d 

129  X  130 

8 

yellow 

(I)  15 

2 

2-A 

1979-50-831e 

130  X  130 

8 

yellow 

(2)  15,  (2)  12.5 

2 

break:  toned 

2-B 

1979-50-8311 

130  X  130 

8 

yellow 

(4)  15 

2 

2-C 

1979-50-831g 

130  X  130 

8.5 

yellow 

(2)  10,  (2)  7.5 

2 

2-D 

1979-50-831h 

130  X  130 

8.5 

yellow 

(3)  10,  (1)  5 

2 

3-A 

1979-50-8311 

130  X  130 

8.5 

yellow 

(4)  15 

2 

break 

3-B 

1979-50-831) 

130  X  129 

8.5 

yellow 

(4)  10 

2 

3-C 

1979-50-83  Ik 

129  X  130 

8.5 

yellow 

(1)  7.5,  (3)  5 

3-D 

1979-50-8311 

129  X  129.5 

8 

buff  and  yellow 

(1)  12.5,  (3)  10 

1 

2  breaks; 

corner  loss; 

222 


DllllCllNlllMS 

Tlllcklicss 

Bc\cljiif;  or  F.dfic 

II 

lilc 

\miil)('r 

(ill  111111 1 

(ill  mill) 

(:ia\  B(>(l\ 

(in  dt'f:i'(*(*s) 

11, 

Ics  (dndilion 
,0       0  1 

4  A 

1979-10-83  Im 

129  X  150 

8 

bun' 

(3)  15,  (1)  10 

2 

4-B 

1979-50-83  In 

1 30  \  1 30 

8.5 

pk  or  and  bull 

(1)  20.  (2)  15,  (1)  10 

2 

2  breaks;  toned 

nil — in  pa  in  led 

1-C 

1 979-50-83  lo 

1 30  \  1 30 

8 

pk  or  and  bull 

( 1 )  20,  (2)  15,  (1 )  10 

2 

4-1) 

1 979-50-83 1|) 

1  30  \  129 

8 

pk  or  and  bull 

(1)  15 

2 

5- A 

1979-50  831(1 

130  \  130 

8.5 

bull 

( 5 )  15,(1)  10 

2 

5-B 

1979  50  831 r 

129  \  130.5 

8.5 

( 1 )  20,  (2)  1  5,  ( 1 )  10 

2 

5-(: 

1979-50  83  I  s 

128  \  129 

8 

yellow 

(1)  25,  fl)  17.5,  (2)  15 

2 

5-1) 

1979  50  8311 

8 

vellow 

(2)  15.  (2)  10 

()-\ 

1979-50  83111 

1J9  \  150 

8 

burr 

(2)  17.5,  (2)  15 

2 

break 

f)-R 

1 979-50-83 h 

i-'9  \  no 

8 

buir 

(1)  20,  (3)  15 

2 

break 

(i-C 

1979-50  83l\\ 

1  )(l  \  1  J!) 

8 

bulTand  mellow 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

2 

6-1) 

1979- 50-83 1\ 

1  50  \  129 

8 

biitr  and  yellow 

(1)  20,  (5)  15 

2 

21 8.  Horse 

l-A 

1979-50  82()ii 

127  X  128 

8 

burr 

(4)  5 

small  loss 

I-B 

1979-50  826b 

128  X  129 

8 

burr 

(4)  10 

small  losses 

1-C 

1979-50-82(k- 

129  X  129 

8 

burr 

(1)  7.5.  (2)  5 

2 

2-A 

1979-50-826(1 

1 28  \  1 29 

8 

bun- 

(1)  7.5.  (3)  5 

2 

break 

2-B 

1979  50  826e 

130  \  129 

8 

burr 

(4)  5 

2 

2-C 

1979-50-8261 

129  X  127 

8 

burr 

(1)  10,  (3)  5 

2 

21 8.  Cow 

l-A 

1979-50-827a 

129  X  129 

8.5 

burr 

(4)  5 

2 

break;  small 

loss;  toned  Till 

1-B 

1979-50-8271) 

128  X  128.5 

8 

burr 

(4)  5 

2 

small  loss 

1-C 

1979-50-827C 

127  X  128.5 

8 

bulT 

(2)  10.  (2)  5 

2 

small  loss 

2-A 

1979-50-827(1 

129  X  128.5 

8 

bun- 

(1)  10,  (3)  5 

2 

2-B 

l979-50-827e 

130  X  128 

8.5 

burr 

(4)  5 

2 

break; 

small  loss; 

toned  fill 

2-C 

1979-50-827f 

128  X  127 

7.5 

burr 

(3)  10, (1)  5 

2 

219.  Commedia  dell'Arte  Figure  (top) 

l-A 

1979-50-829a 

1  30  X  1 30 

8 

biiir 

(!)  10,  (3)  5 

0 

2  breaks 

1-B 

1979-50-8291) 

129  X  130 

8 

burr 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

0 

3  breaks; 

1/4  loss — 

inpainted 

I-C 

1979-50-829C 

130  X  130.5 

8.5 

bun- 

(1)  12.5,  (1)  10,  (2)  5 

0 

break 

1-D 

1979-50-829d 

129  X  129 

8 

burr 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

0 

2  breaks 

1-E 

1979-50-829e 

129  X  129 

8 

bun 

(3)  5 

0 

break 

2-A 

1979-50-829f 

129  X  131 

8 

burr 

(1)15,  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

0 

2  breaks; 

small  loss; 

toned  fill 

2-B 

1979-50-829g 

129  X  130 

8 

bun- 

(I)  10,  (3)  5 

0 

2-C 

1979-50-829h 

129  X  129 

8.5 

bun 

(1)  15,  (3)  10 

0 

2-D 

1979-50-8291 

129  X  130 

8.5 

bun 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

0 

2-E 

1979-50-829] 

129  X  130 

8.5 

bun 

(2)  15,  (2)  10 

0 

break;  small  loss 

3-A 

1979-50-829k 

129  X  129 

8 

bun 

(4)  10 

0 

3-B 

1979-50-8291 

131  X  131 

8.5 

bun 

(1)  15.  (2)  10,  (1)5 

0 

corner  loss 

3-C 

1979-50-829m 

130  X  130 

8.5 

bun 

(1)  15,  (3)  10 

0 

3-D 

1979-50-829n 

129  X  129 

8 

buff 

(1)  15,  (3)5 

0 

3-E 

1979-50-8290 

128  X  129 

8 

buff 

(4)  10 

0 

4-A 

1979-50-8291) 

129  X  151 

8 

buff 

(4)  10 

0 

break;  small  loss 

4-B 

1979-50-829(1 

150  \  129.5 

8.5 

buff 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

0 

2  breaks 

4-C 

1979-50-8291- 

131  X  129 

8 

buff 

(4)  10 

0 

break 

4-D 

1979-50-829S 

129  X  130 

8 

buff 

(3)  10,  (1)  5 

0 

4-E 

1979-50-8291 

128  X  129 

8 

buff 

(1)  10,  (3)  5 

0 

219.  Commedia  dell'Arte  Figure  (bottom) 

l-A 

1979-50-828a 

129  X  130 

8 

buff 

(1)  10.  (3)  5 

0 

3  breaks 

1-B 

1979-50-8281) 

131  X  131 

8.5 

buff 

(4)  5 

0 

4  breaks;  small 

loss;  toned  fill 

1-C 

1979-50-828C 

1 30  X  1 30 

8 

buff 

(2)  10,  (1)  5 

0 

3  breaks; 

small  loss; 

toned  fill 

1-D 

1979-50-828(1 

129  X  130 

8.5 

buff 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

0 

1-E 

1979-50-828e 

1 30  X  1 30 

8 

buff 

(4)  5 

0 

break 

2-A 

1979-50-828f 

130  X  129 

8.5 

buff 

(4)  5 

0 

break 

2-B 

1979-50-828fj 

129  X  130 

8.5 

buff 

(3)5 

0 

2  breaks; 

small  loss — 

inpainted 

2-C 

1979-50-828h 

131  X  131 

8.5 

buff 

(2)  10,  (2)  5 

0 

2-D 

1979-50-8281 

1 29  X  1 30 

8.5 

buff 

(3)  10,  (1)  5 

0 

2-E 

1979-50-828] 

131  X  130 

8.5 

buff 

(1)  15,  (2)  10,  (1)  5 

0 

3-A 

1979-50-828k 

129  X  130 

8.5 

bun 

(1)  10,  (3)  5 

1 

2  breaks 

A(  c  t's>i()ii  Ditm-nsions        Thii  kness  Be\  t-litif:  of  F.dpe  Nail 

Tile  Number  (in  mm)  (in  mm)        (;ia\  Body  (in  degrees)  Moles  Condition 


3-B 

1979-50-828! 

129  \  130 

8.5 

burr 

(1)  10, 

(2)  5 

0 

3-(: 

1979-30-828m 

130  \  129 

8 

buff 

(3)5 

0 

3-n 

1979-50-828n 

1 30  \  1 30 

8.5 

burr 

(4)  5 

0 

3-E 

1979-50-8280 

130  \  130 

8 

buff 

(1)  10, 

(3)5 

0 

4-A 

1979-50-828p 

130  X  130 

8 

buff 

(3)3 

0 

4-B 

1979-50-828q 

130  X  131 

8 

buff 

(4)  5 

0 

4-C 

1979-50-828r 

130  X  129 

8.5 

buff 

(1)  15, 

(2)  10.(1)5 

0 

4-D 

1979-50-828S 

130  X  129 

8 

buff 

(1)  13. 

(2)  10.  (1)  5 

0 

4-F. 

1979-50-8281 

1 30  \  1  30 

8.5 

buff 

(5)  5 

0 

3  breaks: 
small  losses — 
inpainted 


220.  The  Battle  of  Ramillies  223 


The  400  tiles  in  this  panel  (accession  number  1979-50-152)  range  in  height  from  127  to  130  mm  and  in  width  from  128  to 
ni  mm.  uith  a  dimensional  mode  of  130  by  130  mm;  the  thickness  range  is  from  7  to  8  mm.  with  a  mode  of  8  mm.  The  clay 
bod\  of  the  tiles  varies  from  buff  to  yellow.  The  edges  bevel  from  5  to  15°,  with  a  mode  of  10  .  and  the  number  ol  nail  holes 
\aries  f  rom  0  to  4.  with  a  mode  of  4. 
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